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PREFACE. 



npHE petufal of Major Rennell's Memoir for illuf- 
trating his Map of Indoftan, one of the moft 
valuable' geographical treatifes that has appeared in 
any age or country, gave rife to the following work. 
It fuggefted tome the idea of examining more fully 
than I had done in the Introdudory Book to my 
Hiftory of America, into the knowledgi; which 
the Ancients had of India, and of confidering what 
is certain, what is obfcure, and what is fabulous, in 
the accounts of -that country which they have 
handed down to us. In undertaking this inquiry, 
I had originally no other objed than my own amufe- 
ment and inflru&ion : But in carrying it on, and 
confulting.with diligence the authors of antiquity, 
Jome fad^, hitherto unobferved, and many which had 

|not been examined with proper attention, occurred ; 
BW views opened ; my ideas gradually extended 

'and became more interefting ; until, at length, I 
imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufmg and inftrudive to others, by exhi- 
biting fuch a view of the various modes in which 
intercourfe with India had be^n carried on ixom 
the earliefl: tlwiSy as miight ibew hpw much ,thsit 
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diligence vhat I fubmit to public infpedioiiy ud 
of having referred, vxth fcn^uloos accuracy, 
to the authors from Mehom I have derived inform^ 
ation. 

doWege of Edinburch, 
May loth, 1791. 
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SECTION L 



Infercourfe 'ivUb India^ from the earlieji Times until 
the Conqueji ofEgyp by the Romans^ - 

WHOEVER attempts to trace the operations of 
men in remote times, and to mark the various 
fteps of their progrefs in any line of exertion, will 
foon have the mortification to find, that the period 
of authentic hiftory is extremely limited. It is 
little more than three thoufand years fince the 
Books of Mofes, the mod ancient and only genuine 
record of what palTed in the early ages of the world, 
were compofed. Herodotus, the mod ancient 
Heathen hiftorian whofe works have reached us, 
flourifhed a thoufand years later. If we pufli our 
inquiries concerning any point beyond the sera 
where 'written hiftory commences, we enter upon 
the region of conjefture, of fable^ and of uncer* 
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2 AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITIOlT 

SECT, tainty. Upon that ground Twill neither ventuir 
^ myfelf, nor endeavour to condud my readers. la 
my refearches concerning the' intercourfe between 
the Eaftern and Weftern regions of the earth, and 
concerning the progrefs of that great branch of 
trade, which, in every age, has contributed fo con- 
fpieiioufly towards raifing the people who carried it 
on, to wealth and power, I fhall confine myfelf 
within the precinds I have marked out. Where- 
cver the infpircd writers, intent upon higher ob- 
lefts, mention occafionally any circumftance that 
tends to illuftrate the fubjeft of my inquiries, I 
fliall attend to it with reverence. Whatever other 
writers rehte, I fhall examine with freedom, and en- 
deavour to afcertain the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

The origmal ftation allotted to man by his Cre- 
ator, was in the mild and fertile regions of the Ea{L 
There the human race began its career of irtiprovc- 
ment) and from the remains of fciences which 
were anciently cultivated, as well as of arts which 
^ere anciently exercifed in India, we may conclude 
it to be one of the firfl countries in which men 
made any confiderable progrefs in that career. 
The wifdom of the Eaft was early celebrated % and 
its produdiofts^ were early in requeft among diftant 
nations *". The intercourfe, however, between dif* 
ferent countries was carried on at firft entirely by 
land. As the people of the Eaft appear foon to 
have acquired complete dominion over the ufefuL 

* I Zings, iv. 5c.* I Gca. xxxvii. 25. 

animals. 
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animals % they could early undertake the long and 
toilfome joumies which it was neceffary to make, 
lii order to niaintain this intercourfe ; and by the 
provident bounty of Heaven, they were furnifhcd 
with a beaft of burden, without whofe aid it would 
have been impoffiblc to accomplifli them. TheS 
Camel, by its perfevering ftrength, by its moderation 
in the ufe of food, and the fingularity of its internal 
' ftrufturc, which enables it to lay in a ftock of water 
fufBcient for feveral days, put it in their power to 
convey bulky commodities through thofe deferts, 
which muft be traverfed by all who travel from 
any of the countries weft of the Euphrates towards^ 
india^ Trade was carried on in this manner, parti- 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian Gulf^ 
from the earlieft period to which hiftorical informa- 
tion reaches, . Diftant joumies, however, would be 
undertaken at firft only bccafionally, and by a fev^ 
adventurers. But by degrees, from attention to 
their mutual fafety and comfort, numerous bodiesf 
of merchants affembled at ftated times, and form- 
ing a ten^porary affociation, (known afterwards by 
the name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 
their own choice, and fubjeft to regulations of which 
experience had taught ' them the utility, they per-*-' 
formed joumies of fuch extent and duration; as apl- 
pear aftonifhing to nations not accuftomed to this ' 
mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithftanding every improvement that 
could be made in the manner of conveying the pro* 

* Gen. xii. i6. xxiv. XO) xi. 
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AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

dudions . of one country to another by land, the 
inconveniencies which attended it /were obvious and 
unavoidable. It was often dangerous ; always ex- 
pcnfive, and tedious, and fatiguing. A method of 
communication more eafy and expeditious was 
fought, and the ingenuity of man gradually dif- 
covered^ that the rivers, the arms of the fea, and 
even the ocean itfelf, were deftlned to open and fa- 
cilitate intercourfe with the various regions of the 
earth, between which they appear, at firft view, ta 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, how- 
ever, and fhip-building, (as I have obferved in ano- 
ther work ^,) are arts fo nice and complicated, 
that they require the talents as well as experience 
of many fucceffivc ages, to bring them to any 
degree of perfeftion. From the raft or canoe, 
which firft ferved to carry a favage over the river 
that obftruded him in the chace, to the conftruc- 
fion of a veffel capable of conveying a numerous 
crew, or a confiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant 
coaft, the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. 
Many eflForts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much labour as well as in- 
genuity would be employed, before this ardu- 
ous and important undertaking could be accom- 
pliihed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in fhip- 
building, the intercourfe of Nations with each other 
fcy fea was far from ]>dng extenfive, ' From the ac- 

f Hift. of America^ vol. i. p. 2. 

counts 
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counts of the earlieft hiftorians, we learn, that 
navigation made its firft eflForts in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Arabian Gulf, a:nd in them the firft 
a£live operations of commerce were carried on. 
From an attentive^ iUfpeftion of the pofition and 
form of thefe two great inland feas, thcfe accounts 
appear to he highly probable. Thefe feas lay open 
the continents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
fpreading to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moft fertile and moft early civilized countries in eacK^, 
feem to have been deftin^d by nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find, 
accordingly, that the firft voyages of the Egyptians 
and Phenicians, the moft ancient navigators men- 
tioned in hiftory, were made in the Mediterranean. 
Their trade, however, was not long confined to 
the countries bordering upoii it. By acq.uiring 
early poffeffion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, 
they extended the fphere of their commerce, 
and are reprefented as the firft people of the 
Weft whio opened a con>munication if fea with 
India. 

In that account of the prqgrefs of navigation and 
difcovery which I prefixed to thehiftory of America, 
I confidered with attention the maritime opera- 
tions of the Egyptians and Pheiiicians ; a brief 
review of tliem" here, as far as they relate to their 
connexion with India, is all that is requifite for 
illuftrating the fubjefl: of my prefent inquiries. 
With refpeft to the former of thefe people, the in- 
formation which hiftory affords is {lender, and of 

B 3 ^ doubtful 
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doubtful autfaprity. The fertile foil and inil4 
' climate of Egypt produced the neceflaries and com- 
forts of life in fuch pr.ofuiion9 as to render its in-^ 
habitants fo independent of other countries, that it 
became early an eftablifhed maxim in their policy, 
to renounce all intercourfe with foreigners. In com 
fequence of this, they held all fea-faring perfons in 
deteftation, as impious and profane ; and fortify- 
ing their harbours, they denied ffarangers admiilioxi 
\ato them% 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, difdaining 
the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe contraded 
ideas of his fubje£ts, prompted him to render the 
Egyptians a commercial people ; and in the courfe 
of his reign he fo completely accomplifhed this, that 
(if we may give credit to fome hiftorians) he was 
^ble to fit out a deet of four hundred fhips in the 
Arabian Gulf, which conquered all the countries 
ftretching along the Erytbrean fea to India. At 
the fame time, bis army, led by himfclf, marched 
through Afia, and fubjefted to his dominion every 
part of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges ; and 
profling that river, adv^ced to the Eaftem Ocean % 
^ut thefe efforts produced no permanent effed, 
and appear to have been fo contrary to the geniu« 
and habits of the Egyptians, that, on the death of 
jgefoftris, they refumed their ancient mas^ims, an4 

• Diodor. Sicul. Jib. i. p. 78, edit. Weffclingi. Amft. 1746. 
Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1 142. A. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707, 
f piod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. 
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.many age$ elapfed before the commercial connec- 
tioa of Egypt with India came to be of Juch im- 
portance a« to merit any notice in this Difquiii- 
thah 

The hiftory of the early maritime operadons of 
Phenicia is nc^ involved in the fame obfcurity with 
thofe of Egypt. Every circumftance in the cH^vslc^ 
ter and fituation of the Phenicians was favourable 
•to the commercial fpirit. The territory which they 
poflefled was neither large nor fertile. It was from 
commerce only that they could derive either opu- 
lence or power. Accordingly, the trade carried on 
fay the Phenicians of Sidon and Tyre, was extent- 
five and adventurous ; and, both in their manners 
3nd policy, they refemble the ^eat commercial 
ftates of modern times, more than any people in the 
ancient world. Among the various branches of 
their commerce, that with India may be regarded 
as one of the mo0: considerable and moil lucrative. 
As by their fituation on the Mediterranean, and the 
imperfed: (late of navigation, they could not attempt 
to open ^ dire^ communicatioii with India by fea ; 
the enterprising Ipirit of commerce prompted them 
to wreil: from the Jdum^ahs fome commodiotis 
harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf* 
From thrfe they held a r^ular inttercourfe with 
India on the one h^d, and with the Eaftem and 
Southern coafts of Africa on th^ other. The djf* 
tgnce, however, from th? Arabian Gulf to Tyre, 

s Sipe NOTE I. at the cud of the Volume. 

8 4 was 
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ifa$ confiderable, and rendered the conveyance of 
goods to it by land carriage fo tedious and expen* 
five, that it became neceflary for them to take poflef* 
iion of Rhinocolura, the neareft port in the* Medi- 
terranean to the Arabian Gulf. Thither all the 
commodities brought from India vrerc conveyed 
ever land by a route much ihorter, and more pra£U- 
cable, than that by which the produfUons of the 
£a(t were carried at a fubfequoit period from the 
oppofite fhore of the Arabian Gulf to the Nile \ 
At Rhinocolura they were re-ihipped, and tran(* 
ported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, and diftri* 
butad through the world. This, as it is the earlieft 
route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic defcription, had fo maqy ad- 
vantages over any ever known before the modem 
diicovery of a new courfe of navigation to the Eaft, . 
that the Phenicians could fupply other nations with 
the produdions of India in greater abundance, and 
2t a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 
To this circumftance, which, for a confiderable 
time, fecured to them a monopoly of that trade, 
was owing, not only the extraordinary wealth of 
individuals, which rendered the ^^ merchants of 
** Tyre, Princes, and her traffickers the Honourable 
<• of the Earth* ;*' but the extenfive power of the 
ftate itfelf, which firfi;* taught mankind to conceive 
what vafl refources a commercialpeople poflefs, and 
what great exertions they are capable of making \ 

s 
*.Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 70. Strab. lib. xvi. p. 11 28. A, 
Mfaiah, uiii. 8, * See NOTE II, 

Th* 
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The Jews, by their vfcinity to Tyre, had fuch bm sect, 
opportunity of obferving the weatth which fiowe!l ** ^ 
into that city from the lucrative commerce carried 
on by the Phenicians from their fettlements oa 
the Arabian Gulf, as incited them to aim at obu 
tatning fome Ihare of it. This th^y.eiBFeaed under 
the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, partlj^ 
by the conqucfts which they made of a fmall diftrift 
in the land of Edom, that gave them pofleffion of 
the harbours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red 
Sea, and partly by the friendfliip of Hiram, king 
of Tyre ; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the direftion of Phenician pilots, 
failed to Tarfhifh and Ophir ^ In what region of 
the earth we fhould fearch for thefe famous ports 
which furnifhed the navy of Solomon with the 
various commodities enumerated by the facred 
hiftorians, is an inquiry that has long exercifed the 
induftry of learned men. They were early fup- 
pofed to be fituated in fome part of India, and the 
Jews were held to ,be one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion more 
generally adopted is, that Solomon's fleets, aftec 
pafling the fl:raits of Babelmandeb, held their cpurfe 
along the foutb-weft coafl of Africa, as lar as the 
Idngdom of Sofala, a country celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and filver, (from which it has beeu 
debominatedthe.Golden Sofala, by oriental writers"",) 

^ Kfega* ix. ?6, X. 2?. 

;; Notices des MSS. du Roi^ torn. ii. p. 40. 

aud 
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j^ECT. 9sxd ^bou^ding in all the other articles which conu 
pofed the cargoes of the Jewiih (hips. This opinion, 
^hich the accurate refearches of M. D'AnyiU^ 
rendered highly probable % feems now tp be efta* 
.tUihed with the utmoft certainty by a late learned 
traveller ; who by his knowledge of the monfoons 
in the Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the an- 
icient mode of navigation, both in that fea and 
al(Hig the African coail, has not only accounted for 
the extraordiniary length of time which the fleets of 
Solomon took in going and returning, but has 
ihewn, from circumftances mentioned concerning 
the voyage, that it was not made to any place in 
Jndia ^. The Jews, then, we may conclude, have 
.po title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried onintercourfq with India by fea; ^md if, from 
Reference to the fentiments of fome refpedtable 
liuthors, their claim were to be admitted, we know 
with certaipty, that the. commercial effort which 
they made in the reign of Solomon was merely a 
jtranfient one, and that they quickly returned to 
•iheir former ftate of u|xfceial fedufion from the 
j^Ql of mankind. 

From colle£Ung the fcanty information whjich 
liillory affords, concerning the moft early attempts 
to open a commercial intercourfe with India, 1 now 
proceed with more certainty and greater confidence, 

** Diflert. fur Ic Pays d'Ophii^ Mem, dc latent, 
torn. XXX. p. 83, &c. 
; ^^rupe's Trmvclsy ))ook ii. ch. ^ 
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to trace the progrefs of communication with that sect. 
country, under the guidance of authors who re.- '' 
corded events .nearer to their own times, and with 
refpeft to which, they hjid received mor^ full an4 
accurate inteliigenost 

The firft eftablilhment of any foreign power iq 
India, which can be afcertaincd by evidence merit* 
ing any degree of credit, is that of the Perfians } 
^jid even of this we have only a very general an4 
doubtful account, Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
though ^raifed to the throne of Perfia by (:hance'<^ 
by artifice, poffeffed fuch aftive and entcrprifing 
talents, as rendered him worthy of that high ftation. 
He examined the different provinces of his kingdon^ 
more diligently than any of his pr^deceffors, and 
explored regions of Afia formerly little known % 
Having fubjeded to his dominion many of the coun^f 
tries vhich flretched fouth-eaft from the Cafpian fea 
towards the river Oxus, his curiofity was excited 
to acquire a more extenfive and accurate know- 
Jedge of India, on which they bordered. With 
this view he appointed Scylax of Caryandra* to 
take the command of a fquadron fitted out at Caf- 
patyrus, in the country, of Paftya, [the modem 
J^ehkely,] towards the upper part of the navig^ 
ble courfe of the river Indus, and to fell down 
jts ftream until he fliouid reach the ocean. ThJ^ 
Scylax performed, though it fhould feem with 
({)pph difficulty, and notVTithflanding manyob- 

f Hprpdot. lib. IT, c. 44. 

fliAcles; 
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ftacles ; for hcfpent no lefs than two years and fix 
months in condu£ling his fquadron from the place 
where he embarked, to the Arabiart Gulf '. The 
account which he gave of the populoufnefs, ferti- 
lity, and high cuhivation of that region of India 
through which his courfe lay, rendered Darius im- 
patient to become mafter of a country fo valuable. 
This he foon accomplifhed; and though hisconqueft$ 
in India fecm not to have extended beyond the dif- 
trift watered by the Indus, we arc led.to form an high 
idea of its opulence, as well as of the number of its 
inhabitants, in ancient times, when we learn that 
the tribute which he levied from it was near a third 
j)art of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy ^ 
But neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the conquefts 
of Darius, to which it gave rife, diffufed any gene- 
ral knowledge of India. The Greeks, who were 
the only enlightened race of meiv at that time in 
Europe, paid but little attention to the tranfadions 
of the people whom they confidered as Barbarians, 
efpccially in countries far remote from their own ; 
and Scylax had embellifhed the narrative of his voy<- 
age with fo many circumftances manifcftly fabu- 
lous % that he feems to Jiave met with the juft 
punifliment to which perfons who have a notorious 
propenfity to what is marvellous are often fub- 
jefted, of being liftened to with diftruft, even when 
they relate what is exaftly true. 

' Herodot. lib. iv. c. 42. 44. 
' Id. lib, iii. c, 90—96. See NOTE III. 
• Philoftr. Vita ApoU. lib. iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of 
Oicarius Tzetzct.'Chiliad, vii. verf. 630. 

About 
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About an hundred and fixty years after the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great 
undertook his^ expedition into India, The wild 
fajiies of paflion, the indecent excejQTes of intemper- , 
ance, 4nd the oftentatious difplays of vanity too fre- 
quent in the condud of this extraordinary man^ 
have fo degraded his charaftcr, that the preemi- 
nence of his merit, either as a conqueror, a poli- 
tician, or a legiflator, has feldom been juftly efti- 
mated. The fubjeft of my prefent inquiry leads me 
to confider his operations only in one light, but it 
•will enable me to exhibit a ftriking view of the 
grandeur and extent of his plans. He feems, foon 
after bis firft fucceffes in Afia, to have formed the 
idea of eftablifliing aa.univerfal monarchy, and 
afpired to the dominion of the fea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Tyrians 
In their own defence, when left without any' ally 
or protpftor, he conceived an high opinion of the 
refources of maritime power, and of the wealth to 
be derived from commerce, efpecially that with 
India, which he found engroffed by the citizens o£ 
Tyre. With a view to fecure this commerce, and 
to eftablifli a ftation for it, preferable in many re- 
fpefts to that of Tyre, as- foon as he completed 
the conqueft of Egypt, he founded a city near one 
of the mouths of the Nile, which he^honoured with 
his own name ; and with fuch admirable difcern- 
ment was the fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria 
foon became the greateft trading city in the ancient 
world J and, notwithftanding many fucceffivc revo- 
lutions in empire^ continued during eighteen cen- 

^ turies. 
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tunes, to be the chief feat of commerce with India ^ 
Amidft the military operations t6 which Alexander 
teas foon obh'ged to turn hi« attention, the defire of 
acquiring the lucrative commerce which the TyrianS 
had carried on with India, was not rclinquiflied. 
Events foon occurred, that not only confirmed and 
addfcd ftrength to this dcfire, but opened to him a 
profpeft of obtaining the fovcrcighty of thofe regions 
which fupplied the reft of mankind with fo many 
precious commodities. 

After his final viftory over thePerfians, he was 
led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of Beffus, the 
murderer of that unfortunate monarch, to traverfe 
that part of Afia which ftretches from the Cafpian 
fca beyond the river Oxus. He advanced towards 
the eaft as far as Maracanda "*, then a city of fome 
note, and deftined in a future period, under the 
modern name, of Samarcand, to be the capital of 
an empire not inferior to his own either in ex- 
tent or in power. In a progrefs of feveral months 
through pro^rinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks^ 
in a line of march often approaching near to India, 
and among people accuftomed to much intercourfe 
ti^ith it, he fearned many things concerning the 
ftate of a country * that had been long the obje£t of 
his thoughts and wiflies ^, which increafed his de- 
fire of invading it. Decifive and prompt in all his 
refolutions, he fet out from Badria, and croflTed 

^ Hill, of America, vol. i. p. 20, " Arrian, iii. c. 30.. 
■ Strabo, xV, p* I02i. A. ' Arrian/ i^. c. 15- 

that 
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that ridge of mountains which, under various de- 
nominations, forms the Stony Girdle (if I may ufe 
an expreffion of the Oriental geographers) which 
encircles Afia, and ccmftitutes the northern barriei* 
of India* 

The moft pradicable arenue to every country, it . 
is obvious, muft be formed by circumftanccs in it$ 
natural fituation, fuch as the defiles which lead 
through nlountains, the courfe of rivers, and th^ . 
places whe^e they may be paffed with the greateft 
cafe and fafety- In no place of the earth is this line 
of approach marked and defined more confpicu* 
oufly, than on the northern frontier of India ; in- 
fomuch that the three great invaders of this coun- 
try, Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in 
three diftant ages, and with views and talents ex- 
tremely 4ifferent, advanced by the fame route, with 
very littl^ deviation, Alexainder hid the merit of 
having firft difcover^ed the way. After paffing the 
mountains, he encamped at Alexandria Paropa^ 
mifana, not far from the mountains denominated 
the Indian Caucafus by his hiftorians, now knowrt' 
by the name of Hindoo Kho ^ ^ and having, fub- 
dued or conciliated the nations feated on the 
north-weft bank of the Indus, he croffed the river 
at Taxila, now Attoek, where its ftream is fo 
tranquil that a bridge can be throwii over it with' 
greater eafe than at any other place ^. 

* In the fecond edition of his Memoir, Majoyr Retind! givea- 
the modern names of the Hydafpes, with fome /variation in 
their orthography, Bebut aud Ihylam. 

•Rcnft€U,Mcm.p.92. Sec NOTE IV. 
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After paiHng the Indus^ Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads diredly to the 
Ganges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth-eaftt 
now comprehended under the general name of In- 
doftan. But, on the banks of the Hydafpes, known 
in modem times by the name of the Betah or Che- 
lum, he was oppofed by Porus, a powerful mo- 
narch of the country, at the head of a numerous 
army. The war with Porus, and the hoftilities in 
.which he was fucc^ffively engaged with other 
Indian princes, led- him to deviate from his origi* 
nal route, and to turn more towards the fouth- 
weft. In carrying on thefe operations, Alexander 
marched through one of the richeft and bed peo- 
pled countries of India, now called the Panjab, 
- from the five great rivers by which it is watered ; 
and as we know that this march was performed in 
the ramy feafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of Alex- 
ander's perfev^ng fpirit, and of the extraordi- 
nary vigour and hardinefs of conftitution, which 
foldiers, in ancient times, derived from the united 
effeas of gymnaftic exercife and military difcipline. 
In every ftcp of his progrefs, objefts no lefs ftriking 
than new prefented themfelves to Alexander. The 
magnitude of the Indus, even after he had feen the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft.have fill- 
ed him with furprife ^. No country he had hitherto 
vifited, was fo populous and well cultivated,^ 6r 
abounded in fo many valuable produftions of nature 
and of &rt, as that part of India through which he 

^ Strabo, lib. xt. p. 1027. C. & note 5. Cafaub. 

had 
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hid led his army. But when he was informed in 
every place, and probably with exaggerated de- 
fcription, how much the Indus was inferior to thie 
Ganges, and how far all that he had hitherto be- 
held was furpafled ixi the happy regions through 
* which that great river flows, it is not wonderful 
that his eagemefs to view and to take pofleffion of 
them fhould have prompted him to affemble his 
foidiers, and to propofe that they fliould refume 
their march towards that quarter where wealthy 
dominion^ and fame awaited them. But they had 
already done fb much, and had fufFered fo greatly, 
efpecially from inceflant rains and extenfive inun- 
dations, that their patience as well as flrength were 
exhaufted % and with one voice they refufed to ad- 
vance farther. In this refolution they perfifted with 
-fuch fullen obftinacy, that Alexander, though poflefll 
ed in the higheft degree of every quality that gains 
an afcendant over the minds of military men, was 
obliged to yield, and to iflfue orders for marching 
back toPerfia^^ 

The fcene of this memorable tranfaftion was^ 
on the banks of the Hyphafis, the modern Beyah, 
which was the utmoft limit of Alexander's progrefs 
in India. From this it is manifeft, that he did not 
traverfe the whole extent of the Panjab. Its fouth- 
weft boundary is formed by a river ariciehtly known 
by the name of Hyfudrus, and now by that of 
the Setlege, to which Alexander never approached 
nearer than the fouthem bank of the Hyphafis, 

! Sec NOTE V. ^'Arriau, v. c. 24, 25. 

c where 
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where he crefted twelvS^ftupendous altars, which he 
intended as a monument of his exploits, and which 
(if we may believe the biographer of ApoUonius 
Tyanaeus) were ftill remaining, with legible in- 
fcriptions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited India, 
three hundred and feventy-three years after Alex- 
ander's expedition*. The breadth of thePanjab, 
from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock on the In- 
dus, is computed to be two hundred and fifty-nine 
geographical miles, in a ftraight line ; and Alex- 
ander's march, computed in the fame manner, did 
not extend above two hundred miles. But, both as 
he ^advanced and returned, his troops were fo 
fpread over the country, and often aflcd in fo many 
f^parate divifions, and all his movements were fo 
cxaftly ineafured and delineated by men of fcience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he ac- 
quired a very extenfive and accurate knowledge of 
diat part of India ^. 

When, upon his return, he reached the banks 
of the HydaJfpes, he foimd that the officers to whom 
he hs^d given it in charge to build and colle& as 
many veffels as poffible, had executed his, orders 
with fuch adivity and, fuccefs that they had af- 
fembled a numerous fleet. As Imidft the hurry of 
war, and the rage of conqueft, he never loft fight of 
his pacific and con;imercial fchemes, the deftinationi 

* Philoftr. Vita ApoUon. Kb. ii. c. 43. edit. OJear. Lipf. 
1709. 

'Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 

of 
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of his fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 

and from its mouth to proceed tothe Perfian Gutf, 

that a communication by fea might be opened 

with India and the center of his dominions. 
* 

The conduft of this expedition was committed 
to Nearchus, an officer equal to that important truft* 
iSut as Alexander was ambitious to acquire fame of 
every kind, and fond of engaging in new and fplen^ 
did undertakings, he himfelf accompanied Near- 
clius in his navigation down the riven The ar-^ 
mament was indeed fo great and magnificent, as de- 
fended to be commanded by the conqueror of Afia. 
It was compofed of- an army of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, 
and of a fleet of near two thoufand veffels, various in 
burden and form « ; on board of which one-third of 
the troops embalrked, while the remainder marching 
in two divifions, one on the right, and the other 
on the left, of the river, accompanied them in their 
prdgrefs. As they advanced^ the nations on each 
fide were either compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. 
Retarded by the various operations in which this 
engaged him, as well as by the flow navigation of 
fuch a fleet as he condu£led, Alexander was above 
nine months before he reached the ocean \ . 

Ai.£Xand£r's progrefs in India, in this line of 
dire£Hon, was far more confiderable than that 
which he made by the route we formerly traced ; 

• Sec NOTE VI. * Strabo, Ubr xr. p. 1014. 

c 2 and 
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and when we attend to the various movements of 
his troops, the number of cities which they took» 
and the different dates which they fabdued, he may 
be faid not only to have viewed, but to have, ex- 
plored, the countries through which he palled. 
This part of India has been fo little frequented by 
Europeans in later times, that neither the pofition 
of places, rior their diftances, can be afcertained 
with the fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, 
or even in the Panjab. But from the refearches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs difcem- 
' ment than induftry, the diftance of that place on 
the Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted out his fleet 
from the ocean, cannot be lefs than a thoufand 
Britifti miles. Of this extenfive region a confider- 
able portion, particularly the upper Delta, ftretch- 
ing from the capital of the ancient Malli, now 
Moultan, to Patala, the modem Tatta, is diftin- 
guilhed for its fertility and population *. 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having , accomplilhed this arduous 
undertaking, led his army by land back to Perfia. 
The command of the fleet with a confiderable body 
of troops on board of it, he left to Nearchus, who, 
after a coafting voyage of feven months, conduded 
it fafely up the Perfian Gulf into the Euphrates *'. 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the know- 
ledge of India to the people of Europe, and an ex- 

^ Rennell Mem. 68» &c. 

^ PUn. Nat. Hift. Ub. vi. c, 23. Sec NOTE VII. 

tenfivc 
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tenfive diftrift of ' it was furveyed with greater ac- 
curacy than could have been expefted from the 
ihprt time he remained in that country. For- 
tunately an exa£t account, not only of his militaty 
operations, but of every thing worthy of notice i|i 
the countries where they were carried on, was re- 
corded in the Memoirs or Journals of three of his 
principal officers, Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, Ariflo- 
bulus, and Nearchus. The two former have not 
indeed reached our times, but it is probable that 
the moft important fafts which they contained are 
preferved, as Arrian profeffes to have followed them 
as his guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition of 
Alexander ^ j a work which^ though compofed long 
after Greece had loft its liberty; and in an age when 
genius and taile >^ere on the decline, is not uUr 
worthy the pureft times of Attic literature. 

With refpedk to the general ftate of India, we 
learn from thefe writers, that in the age of Alex- 
ander, though there was not eftabliflied in it any 
powerful empire, refembling that which in modem 
times ftretched its dominion from the Indus almoft 
to Cape Comorin, it was even then formed into 
monarchies of confiderable extent. The king of 
the Prafij was i5repared on the' banks of the Ganges 
to oppofe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand infantry, 
two thoufand armed chariots, and a great numb^ 
of elephants \ The territory of which Alexander 

I ArriaDi lib. i. in proemio. " Diod. Sicul. lib.xvii. p. 232. 

' c 3 conftituted 
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conftituted Poms the fovereign, is faid to have con- 
tained feven diftind nations, and no fewer than two 
thoufand towns \ Even in the mod reftrided fenfe 
that can be given to the vague indefinite af^Ua- 
tions of nations and towns^ an idea is conveyed of 
a very great degree of population. As the fleet 
failed down the river, the country on each fide was 
found to be in no refpeft inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus, 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of tb^'famc 
officers that Europe derived its firft authentic, infor- 
mation concerning the climate, the foil, the produc- 
tions, and the inhabitants of India ; and in a coun- 
try where the manners, the cuftoms, and even the 
drefs of the people are almoft as permanent and in- 
variable as the fcice of nature itfelf, it is wonder- 
ful how exaftly the defcriptions given by Alex- 
ander's officers delineate what we now behold in 
India, at the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
dated change of feafons, now known by the name 
of Monfoons ; the periodical rains ; the fwelling of 
the rivers; the inundations which thefe occafion; 
the appearance of the country during their continu- 
ance, are particularly mentioned and defcribed. No 
lels accurate are the accounts which they have 
given of the inhabitants, their delicate and flender 
form, their dark complexion, their black uncurled 
hair, their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 

* Arrian, lib. ri, c, %» 

tribes 
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tribes or r^/, the members of which nerer inter- sfecT.- 
marry, the ctiftom of wives bmTiing themfelvcs ^' 
with their deccafed hufbands, and many other partii 
culars, in all which they perfeftly rcfenibie the 
modem Hindoos. To enter into any detail witH 
refpeft to thefe in this place would be premature ; 
but as the fubjefl:, though curious and interfefting, 
will lead unavoidably into difcuffion^ not well 
fuited to the nature of an hiftorical work, I IhaU 
referve my ideas concerning it for an Appendix, to 
be annexed tor this Difquifition ; and hopethey may 
contribute to throw feme additional Kght upon the 
origin and .nature of the commerce with India. 

Much as the Weftem world wa« indebted fof 
its knowledge of India tq the expedition of Alex-^ 
ander, it was only a fmall portion of that vaft con- 
tinent which he explored. His operations did not 
extend beyond the modem province of Lahore, 
and Ae countries on the banks of the Indus 
from Moultan to the fea, Thefe, however, were 
furveyed with that degree of accuracy which I 
have already defcribedj and it is a' circumftance not 
unworthy of notice,, that this diftrift of ^ India 
which Europeans^ firfl entered, and with which 
they were beflt acquainted . in ancient times, is 
now lefs known th^h almoll any part of that 
continent °, neither commerce nor war,, to which^ 
in every age, geography is chiefly indebted, for it$ 
improvement, having led any nation of Europe to 
frequent or explore it. 

; RcnncH M«n. 114. 
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s EC T* If an untimely death had not put a period to the 
rdgn of the Macedonian hero, India, we have reafon 
to think, would have been more fully explored by 
the ancients, and the European dominion would 
have been eftabliflied there two thoufand years 
foonen When Alexander invaded India, he had 
fomething more in view than a tranfient incurfion. 
It was his objeft to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire ; and though the refr^^ry 
fpirit of bis army obliged him, at that time, to fuf- 
pend the profecution of his plan, he was far from 
relinquifliing it. To exhibit a general view of the 
meafures which he adopted for this purpofe, and 
to point out their propriety and probable fuc- 
cefs, is nor foreign from the fubjeft of this Difqui- 
fition, and will convey a more juft idea than is 
ufually entertained, of the original genius and extent 
of political wifdom which diftinguiflicd this illuf- 
trious man. 

When Alexander became matter of the Perfian 
empire, he early perceived, that with all the power 
of his hereditary dominions, reinforced' by the 
troops which the afcendant he had acquired over 
the various ftates of Greece might enable him to 
raifc there, he could not hope to retain in fubjec- 
tion territories fo extenfive and populous } that to 
render his authority fecure and permanent, it muft 
be eftablilbed in the affeftion-of the nations which 
he had fubdued, and msdntained by their arms ; 
and that in order to acquire this advantage, all dif- 
tinCtions between the victors and vanqniihed mufl: 

be 
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be aboliflied,^ and his Europdm and Aiiadc fubjefb 
muft be incorporated and become one people, by 
obeying the fame laws, and' by adopting the iame 
manners, inftitutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accomplifh what he had in view, nothing 
could be more repugnant to the ideas and preju- 
dices of his countrymen. The Greeks had fuch an 
high opinion of the pre-eminence to which they 
ivere raifed by civilization and fcience, that they feem 
hardly to have acknowledged the reft of mankind 
to be of the fame fpecies with themfelves. To every 
other people they gave the degrading appellation of 
Barbarians, and, in confequence of their own boafted 
fuperiority, they aflerted a right of dominion over 
them, in the fame manner (to ufe their own ex- 
preffion) as the foul has over the body, and men 
have over irrational animals. Extravagant as this 
pretcnfion may now appear, it found admiffion,to the 
difgrace of ancient philofophy, into all the fchools. 
Ariftotle, full of this opinion, in fupport of which 
he employs arguments more fubtle than folid **, ad- 
vifed Alexander to govern the Greeks' like fubjefts, 
and the Barbarians as flaves ; to confider the for- 
mer as companions, the latter as creatures of an in- 
ferior nature^. But the fentiments of the pupil 
were more enlarged than thofe of his mafter, and 

' Ariftot. Polit.i. c. 3—7. , 

^ Plut. dt Fortuna Alex. Orat. i. p. 302. vol. vii. edit. 
Reiike. StrabOi lib. i. p. 116. A. 
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fais experience in governing fnen taught the monarch 
what the fpeculative fcience of the phiiofopher did 
not difcover. Soon after the vidory at Arbela, 
Alexander himfelf, and, by his perfuafion, many 
of his officers, affumed the Perfian drefs, and con- 
formed to fevcral of their cdftoms. At the ftme 
time he encoui'aged the Perfian nobles to imitate 
the manners of the Macedonians, to learn the 
Greek language, and to acquire, a relifh for the 
beauties of the elegant writers in that tongue, which 
were then univerfally ftudied and admired. In or- 
der to render the union more complete, he rc- 
folyed to marry one of the daughters df Darius, 
and cbofe wives for a hundred of his principal of- 
ficers in the moft illuftrious Perfian families. 
Their nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
and feftivity, and with high exultation of the con- 
quered people. In imitation of them, above ten 
thoufand Macedonians of infefior rank married 
Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander gave 
nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his approbation 
bf their condud ^ 

• But affiduoufly as Alexander laboured to unite 
his European and Afiatic fubjeds by the mofl: in- 
difTbluble ties, he did not truft entirely to the fuc- 
cefe of that meafure for the fecurity of his new con- 
quefts. In every province which he fubdued, he 
made choice of proper ftations, where he built and 

* Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. AU?. p. 304, 
See NOTE VIII. 
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fortified cides; in which he placed ganiibas conipofed 
partly of fuch of the iMttive$ as conformed to the 
Grirecian manners and difcipUne, and partly of fuch 
of his European fubje^ as were worn put with the 
fatigues of fervice, and wiihed for repofe and a per*. 
, manent eftabliflbment. Thefe cities were numerous^ 
and ferved not only as a chain of pofts to keep 
open the communication between the different pro- 
vinces of his dominions, but as places of ftrength 
to over-awe and curb the conquered people* Thirty 
thoufand of his new fubjeds, who had been difci^ 
plin.ed in thefe cities, and armed after the Europeaa 
fafiiion, appeared befpre Alexander in Sufa, and 
were formed by him into that compad folid 
body of infantry, known by the name of the Pha- 
lanx, which conftituted the ftrcngth of a Macedo- 
nian army. But in order to fecure entire authority 
over this new corps, as well as to render it more ef- 
fedlive, he appointed that every officer in it en- 
trufted with command, either fuperior or fubahern^ 
(hould be European. As the ingenuity of man- 
kind naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituations to 
the fame expedients,* the European, powers, who 
now in their Indian territories emplay nujuerous 
bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in forming 
the eftablifliment of thefe troops^ adopted the fame 
maxims ; and, prpbably without knowing it, have 
modelled their battalions of Seapoys upon the fame 
principles as Alexander did his phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander puftied his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may be 

8 eonfidered 
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confid^ed as the center of his dommibns, he found 
it neceffary to ,build and to fortify a greater num. 
ber of cities. Several of thefe to the Eaft and South 
of the Cafpian fea, are mentioned by ancient au- 
thors ; and in India itfelf, he founded iwo cities on 
the banks of the Hydafpes, and a third on the 
Acefines, both navigable rivers, which, after uniting 
their ftreams, fell into the Indus \ From the choice 
of fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, 
by means of thefe cities, to keep open a communi- 
cation with 'India, not only by land, but by fea. 
It was chiefly with a view to the latter of thefe ob- 
jeSs, (as I have already obferved,) that he examined 
the navigation of the Indus with fo much attention. 
With the fame view, on his return to Sufa, he, in 
pcrfon, furveyed the courfe of the Eupl)rates and 
Tigris, and gave direftions to remove the cata- 
rafts or dams, with which the ancient monarchs of 
Perfia, induced by a peculiar precept of their reli- 
gion, which enjoined them to guard with the ut- 
moft care againft defiling any of the elements, had 
conftrufted near the mouths of thefe rivers, in or- 
der to (hut out their fubjefts from any accefs to the 
ocean '. By opening the navigation in this manner, 
he propofed, that the valuable commodities of India 
ihould be conveyed from the Perfian Gulf into the 
interior pahs of his Afiatic dominions^ while by the 
Arabian Gulf they fhould be carried to Alexandria, 
and diftributed to the reft of the world. 

' Sec NOTE IX. 

' Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Stiabo, lib. xvij p. 1074, Ac. Sec 
NOTE X, 

Grand 
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Granp and cxtenfitre as thefe fcbemes were, 
the precautions, employed, and the arrangements 
made for carrying them into execution, were fo 
various and fo prqper, that Alexander had good 
reafon to. icntertain fanguine hopes of their proving 
fuccefsful. At the time when the mutinous fpirit 
of his foldiers obliged him to relinquifh his opctz- 
tions in India, he was not thirty years of age com- 
plete. At tWs enterprifing period of Ijfe, a prince, 
of a fpirit fo aQive, perfevering, and indefatigable, 
muft have foon found means to refume a f^ivourite 
meafure oxi which he had been long intent. If he 
had invaded India k fecond time, he would not, as 
formerly, have been obliged to force his way through 
hoflile and unexplored regions, oppofed at every 
ftep by nations and tribes' of Barbarians whofe 
names had never reached Greece. All Alia, from 
the (bores of the Ionian fea to the banks of the Hy- 
phafis, would then have been fubjefi: to his do« 
minion ; and through that immenfe ilretch of coun- 
try he had eflablifhed fuch a chain of cities, or fc»r- 
tified flations •, that his armies might have conti- 
nued their march with fafety, and have found a re* 
gular fucceffion of magazines provided for their 
fubfiftence. Nor would it have been difficult for 
him to bring into the field, forces fufEcient to have 
atchieved the conqueft of a country fo populous 
and extenfive as India. Haying armed and difci- 
plined his fubje^s in the Eafl like Europeans, they 
would have been ambiuous to imitate, and to equal 

• See NOTE XL 
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their inftrudors, and Alexander might have drawn 
recruits, not from his fcanty domains in Macedonia 
and Greece, but from the vaft regions of Afia, 
which, in every age, has covered the earth, and afto- 
- niihed mankind with its numerous armies. When 
at the head of fuch' a formidable power he had 
reached the confines of India,' he might have enter- 
ed it under circumftances very diflferent from thofc 
in his firft expedition. He had fecurAl a firm ^t- 
ing there, partly by means*of the garrifons that he 
left in the three cities which he had built and ford* 
fied^ and partly by his alliance with Taxiles and 
Porus. Thefe two Indian princes, won by Alex* 
ander's humanity and beneficence, which, as they 
were virtues feldom difplayed in the ancientvmode 
of carryii^ on war, excited of courfe an higher de- 
gree of admiration and gratitude, had continued 
fteady in their attachment to the Macedonians. Re- 
inforced by their troops, and guided by their inform- 
ation as well as by the experience which he had 
acquired in his former campaigns, Alexander muft 
have made rapid progrefs in a country, ^herc 
every invader, from his time to the prefent age, has- 
proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplcndid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. In 
confequence of that, however, events took place^ 
which illuftrate aijd confirm the juftnefs of the pre- 
ceding fpeculations and conjedures by evidence the 
moft ftriking and fatisfaftofy. When that great 
empire, which the fuperior genius of Alexander 

had 
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had kept united zvid in fubjedion, no longer felt 
his fuperintending controul, it broke into pieces, 
and its various provinces were feized by his princi* 
pal officers, and parcelled out ainoi>g them. From 
jambition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they 
ibpn turned their arms againft one another ; and 
as: fcveral of ,the leaders were equally eminent for 
political abilities and for military fkill, the con- 
teft was maintained long, and carried on with fre- 
quent viciifitudes of fortune* Amidil: the various 
convulfionaand revolutions which thefe occafioned, 
it was found that the meafures of Alexander for the 
prefervation of his conquefts had been concerted 
with fuch fagacity, that, upon the final refloraticm 
of tranquillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 
to be eflablifhed in every part of Afia, and not 
one province had fhaken off the yoke. Even India, 
the mofl remote of Alexander's conquefts, quietly 
fubmitted to Pytho the fon of Agenor, and after-^ 
wards to Seleucus, who fuccefSvely obtained domi- 
nron over that part of Afia. Porus and Taxiles, 
notwithftanding the death of their benefaSor, 
neither declined fubmiflion to the authority of the 
Macedonians, nor made any attempt to recover in- 
dependence. ' 

During the contefls for power and fuperiority 
among the fucceffors of Alexander, Seleucus, who, 
in every effort of enterprifing ambition, was inferior 
to none of them, having rendered himfelf mafler 
of all the provinces of the Perfian empire compre- 
hended under the name of Upper Afia(, confidered 

thofe 
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tliofe countries of India, which had been fubdtied 
by Alexander, as belonging to that portion of the 
Macedonian empire of which he was now the fove- 
reign, Seieucus, like all the officers formed under 
Alexander, entertained fuch high ideas of the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from a commer- 
cial intercourfe with India, as induced him to 
march into that country, partly with a view of 
cftablifliing his own authority there, and partly in 
order to curb Sandracottus, who having lately ac- 
quired the fovereignty of the Prafij, a powerful 
nation on the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territories 
bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately no ac- 
count of this expedition, which feems to. have been 
fplendid and fuccefsful has reached our times. AH 
we know of it is, that he advanced confiderably 
beyond the utmofl boundary of Alexander's pro- 
grefs in India ', and would probably have pro- 
ceeded much farther, if he had not been conftrain- 
ed to (lop ihort in his career, in order to oppofe. 
Antigonus, who was preparing to invade his domi* 
nions at the head of a formidable army. Before 
he began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus } in confe- 
quence of which, that monarch quietly retained th^ 
kingdom he had acquired*. But the powers and pof- 
feflions of the Macedonians feemtp have remain^ 
unimpaired during the reign of Seieucus, which ter- 
minated forty two-years after the death of Alexander* 

' Sec NOTE XXL 
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^iTH a view of cultivating a friendly Inter- 
courfe with SandrsLcottus, Seleucus made choice 
of Megaftbenes, an officer, who, from his having 
accompanied Alexander in his es^pedidon into India^ 
had fome knowledge of the ftate of the country, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, and fent him as. 
his ambaifador to Palibothra''« In this famous 
capital of the Prafij, fituated on"" the banks of the 
Ganges, Megafthenes refided feveral years, and vtfaf 
probably the firll European who ever beheld that 
mighty river, far fuperior to any of the ancient con- 
(inent in nugnitude \ and no lefs diftinguifhed by 
the fertility of the countries through which it flows* 
This journey of MegaftheAes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun^ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know- 
ledge J for Alexander did not advance farther to- 
wards the fouth-eaft .^Jjan that part of the river 
Hydraotes or RaAveej where the modern dty of 
Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the fite of which^ 
as it is a capital pofition in the geography of an-^ 
cient India, I have inveftigated' with the utmoft at- 
tention, appears to me the fan^e with that of the 
modem city of Allahabad^, at the, confluence of the 
two great rivers, Jumna and Ganges ^. As the 
road £rom Lahore to Allahabad runs through fome 
of the njoft ciiltivated and opulent provinces of In-^ 
dia, tl;ie more the country wa^ explored) the idea of 
it} vaUie rofe higher. Accordhigly, what Mega^r 

"^ Straboylib. ii. p. lii} kc* Arrlan. Hift. Ind, paffim, 
« Sec NOTE XIII. r See NOTE |CIV. 
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fthenes obferved during his pragrefs ta Palibothra, 
and his refidence there, made fuch an impreflion 
upon his own mind, as induced "him to publilh an 
ample account of India, in order to make his coun- 
trymen more thoroughly acquainted with its import- 
ance. From his writings the ancients f&m to 
have derived ahnoft all their knowledge of the in- 
terior ftate of India, and from comparing the three 
moft ^mple accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifeftly, from 
their near refemblance, to be a tranfcript of his 
words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes was fo 
fond of the marvellous, that he mingled with the 
truths which he related, many extravagant fic- 
tions ; and to him may be traced up the fabulous 
tales of men with ears fo large that they could wrap 
themfelves up in them, of others with a fingle eye, 
without mouths, without ngfes, with long feet, and 
toes turned backwards, of people only three fpans 
in height, of wild men with heads in the fhape of a 
wedge, of ants as latge as foxes that dug up gold, 
and many other things no lefs wonderful \ The 
extrads from his narrative which have been tranf- 
mitted to .us by Strabo, Arrian, and other writers, 
feem not t)Q be entitled to credit, unlefs when they 
are fupported by internal evidence, and confirmed 
by the teftimony of other ancient authors, or 
when they coincide with the experience of mo- 
dern times. Hit account, Jiowever, of the di- 
menfions and geography of India^ is curious and 

I Strabo, lib. xx. 1032. A, lojy. C. 
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accurate. His defcription of the power and sect* 
opulence of the Prafij perfeftly refembles that 
which- might have been given of feme of the greater 
ftates in the iftodem Indoftan, before the eftabliflr- 
ment of theiMahomedan or European power in In- 
dia, and is confonant to the accounts wliich Alex- 
ander had received concerning that people. He 
was informed, as, has been already mentioned, that 
they were prepared to oppofe him on the banks of 
the Ganges, with an army confiding of twenty * 
thoufand cavalry i two hundred thoufand infantry, 
and two thoufand armed chariots^; and Me- 
gafthencs relates, that he had an audience of San- 
dracottus in a place where he was encamped with an 
army of four hundred thoufand men*^. The enor- 
mous dimenfions which he afligns to Palibothra, 
of no lefs than ten miles in length, and two in 
breadth, and furrounded by walls in which there 
were five hundred and feventy towers, and 
fixty-four gates, would probably have been rank- 
ed by Europeans among the wonders which he 
delighted to relate, if they were not now well ac- 
quainted with the rambling manner in which the 
cides of India were built, tnd did not know with 
certainty that, both in ibrmer and in the pre- 
fent.times, it might boaft of cities ftill more cxten* 
five% • . . . 

This embaffy of Megafthcqgs to Sandracottus, 
and another of Daimachus to his fon and fuccef* 

■ DiodJ Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 232, Q^Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 
J Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. C. . * Rcnnell Mem. 49, 50. 
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for AlHtrochidas, are the laft tran(a6lion$ of the 
Syrian monarch^ with India, of which we have any 
account "*« Nor can we either fix with accuracy 
the dme^ or defcribe the nianner in which their 
pofTemon^ in India were wrefted from them* It is 
probable that they were obliged to abandoQ that 
country foon after the death of Seleucus \ 

But though the great monarchs of Syria loi^ 
about this period, thofe provinces in India, which 
had been fubjed to their dominion, the Greeks in 
a imaller kingdom, compofed of Ibme fragments of 
Alexander's empire, ftiU maintained an intercourfe 
with India, and even made fome confiderable ac- 
tjuifition of^ territory there. This was the king* 
dom of Ba£tria, originally fubjeS: to Seleucus, but 
wrefted from his fon or grandfon, and rendered 
an independent flate, about fixty-nine years after 
the death of Alexander. Concerning the tran&c- 
tions of this kingdom, we muft reft fatisfied with 
gleaning a few imperfed hints in ancient authors. 
From them we learn that ijcs commerce with India 
was great ; that thfe conquefts of the Baftrian kii^gs 
in that country, were more extenfive than thofe of 
Alexander himfelf, and particularly that they re- 
covered poiTeffion of the diftrid near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had fubdued '. Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Badria, carried on milir 

-Sec NOTE XV. « Juftin, lib. xt. c. 4. 

' Strabo^ lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. | ioo6. B. Jiiftin. 
lib. xli. c. 4* Bayer Hiit. Regni Gr«qor. Ba^kriani, jpaffiuu 
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tary operations in India with fuch fuccefe, that they 
penetrated for into the interior part of the country, 
and proud of the conquefts which thfy liad made, as 
well as of the extenfive dominions over which they 
reigned, fome of them afTumed the lofty title of 
Great King^which diftinguyhedthe Perfian monarchs 
in the days of' their higheft fplenliour. But we 
ihould not have known how long this kingdom of 
Badria fubfifted, or in what manner it terminated, 
if M. de Guignes had not called in the hiftorians of 
China to fupply the defefts of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers. EJy them we are informed, that about 
one hundred and twenty-fix years before the Chrift* 
ian atra, a powerful horde of Tartars, puihed from 
their native feats on th^ confines of China, and ob» 
liged to move towards the weft by the prefTure of 
a more numerous body that rolled on behind them, 
pafled the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon B^ria, 
like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed that king^ 
dom, and put an end to t6e dominion of the 
Greeks ^ there, after it had been eftabiiflied near 
one hundred and thirty years \ 

From this time imtil the cbfe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portugiirfe, by doubling the 
Capef)f Good Hope, opened a new communjcation 
with the Eaft, and carried their -vi€tdrioaas arms 
mto every part of India, no Eiiropeati power ac- 
quired terrkory^ or eilabliflied ks doniinion there. 

» Mem. dc Literal, torn, ifitv. p. 17. &c» 
" Sec NOTE XVI. 
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During this long period, of more than fixteen hun# 
dred years, all fchemes of conqueft in India feem to 
have been totally relinquilhed,- and nothing more 
was aimed at by any nution, than to fecure an in* 
tercourfe of trade with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this intercourfe 
\vas eftablifhed ; and it is not without furprife that 
we obferve how foon and how regularly the com- 
merce with the £aft came to be carried on by that 
channel, in which the fagacity of Alexander def- 
tined it to flow. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, as 
foon as he took poffefSon of Egypt, ^ftablifhed th^ 
feat of government in Alexandria. By fonie exer* 
tions of authority, and many a£ts of liberality, but 
chiefly by the fame of his mild and equal a^minir 
ftration, he drew fuch a number of inhabitants tQ 
this favourite refidence, that it foon became a popu- 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved and 
had poflefled the confidence of Alexander more per- 
fcaiy than any x>{ his oflicers, he knew well that hi« 
chief objeft in founding Alexandria was to fecure 
the advantages arifing from the trade with India. 
A long and profperous reign was favourable to the 
profecudon of that objed, and though ancient au- 
thors have not enabled us to trace the fteps which 
the firft Ptolemy took for this purpofe, we have a 
ftriking evidence of his extraordinary attention to 
naval affairs, in his ereding a lightthoufe on the iiland 
of Pharos, at the mouth of the harbour of Alex- 
andria-, a work of fuch magnificence as to be reck* 

• * Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. 
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oned one of the feveh wonders of the world, sect* 
With refpeft to the commercial arrangements of 
his fon Ptplemy Philadelphus, we have more per- 
feft information. In order to bring the trade with 
India, (which began to revrr^e at Tyre, its ancient 
ftation '',) to center in Alexandria, he fet about 
forming a canal, an hnndted cubits in breadth, and 
thirty cubits in depth, between Arfinoe on the 
Red Sea, not far from the fituation of the modem 
Suez, and the Peleufiac or eaftem branch of the 
Nile, by means of which the produdions of India 
might have been conveyed to that capital wholly by 
water. But either on account of fome, danger ap« 
prehended from completing it, that work was never 
finiftied ; or from, the flow and dangerous na^viga- 
tion towards the northern extremity x)f the Red 
Sea, this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order to fadliiate the conmiunication with Im 
dhj he built a city' on the weil coaft of that lea, 
jilmoft under the Tropic, to which he gave the 
name of Berenice \ This new city foon became the 
ftaple of the trade with India \ From Berenice 
the goods were trjuifported by land to Coptos, a 
city three miles (Jiftant from the Nile, but whifch 
had a conunuI^cation with that river by a navi- 
gable canal, of which there are ftill fome remains % 
and thence cs^rried down tb? ilream to Alexandria* 

* Strabo, lib. xvi. 1089. A, 

> Strabo, lib. xfii. X156. IX Plia, Nat. Hift. lib. y^ 

« Sec NOTE XVIL- 

» P'Anville Mem. dc TEgyptc, p. 21, 
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The diftance between Berenice and Co|*6s was, 
according to Pliny, ^two hundred and fifty-eigHt 
Roman miles, and the road lay through the defart 
of Thebais, almoft entirely deftit;ute of water. But 
the attention of a powerful monarch made pro* 
vifion for fupplying this wiant, by fearcbiiig for 
fprings, and wherever thefe were found he built 
inns, or more probably in the eaftem ftyle cara-, 
iranferas, for the accommodation of merchants \ In 
this channel the intercourfe between the Eaft and 
Weft continued to be carried on during two hun- 
dred and fifty years, as long as Egypt remained 
an independent kingdom. 

The ihips deftined for India took ttyeir depart^ 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to the 
ancient mode of navigation, along the Arabian 
ihore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now Cape Ra* 
falgate,) held their courfe along the coaft of Perfia, 
either diredily to Pattala, (now Tatta,) at the head 
of the lower Delta of the Indus, or to fome olJier 
emporium, on the weft coaft of India. To this 
part of India which Alexander had vifited and 
fitbdued, the commerce under the proteftion of 
the Egyptian monarchs fee'ihs to have been con- 
fined for a confiderable time. Aftei^ards a more 
convenient cmuie was foUowad, land ^m ^ape 
Rafalgate veffels failed in a dired courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu % was the 



• Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1 157. Dyii6Q. 
' J^'Efprit de8 LoiXy lib^xzi. c. 7. 
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kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea-coaft adjacent to the sec t. 
mouth of the Indus, conquered by the Greek mo- 
narchs of Baftria ; according to^Major Rennell % 
it was a port on the northern part of the Malabar 
coaft. Ancient authors have not conveyed fuch in- 
formation as will enable us to pronounce with 
certainly, which of thefe two oppoiRte opinions i$ 
beft founded. JTor can we point out with accuracy, 
what were the other ports in India which the mer- 
chants from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firft- opened. As they failed in veffels of fmalV 
burden, which crept timidly along the coaft, it i$ 
probable tha^ their voyages were circumfcribed 
within very narrow limits, and that under the 
Ptoleniies, no confiderable progrefs was made ia 
the difcovery of India \ 

From this monopoly of tl^e commerce by fea 
between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long en- 
joyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of Gp\u 
fence and power for which it was confpicuous# 
Ih* modem times, acquainted with the vigilant and 
cnterprifing activity of commercial rivalfhip, there 
is hardly any circumftajxce in ancient ftory which 
appears more furprifmg, than that the fovereigns 
of Egyptt: ftiould have b^en permitted to engrofs 
this lucrative trade .withput xompetition, or any 
attetnpt to wreft it out of their hands ; efpecially 
as the powerful monarchs of Syria might, from 
the Perfian <Julf, have carried on an intercourfe 

**Introdua. p, xxxvii. 'See NOTE XVIIL' 
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TOth'tbe fame parts of India, by a fliorter and fafer 
courfe of navigation. Different confiderations 
feem to , have induced them fo tamely to relin- 
quifh all the obvious advantages of this commerce. 
The kings of Egypt, by their attention to mari- 
time affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, which 
gave them fuch decided command of the fea, 
that they could have crufhed with eafe any rival 
in trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever 
to have been carried on by fea between Perfia and 
India. The Perfians had fuch an infuperable 
averfion ^to that element, or were fo much afraid 
of foreign invafion, that their monarchs (as F 
have already dbferved) obftrufted the naviga- 
tion ^ of the great rivers, which gave accefs to 
the interior /parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjeds, however, were no lefs 
defirous than the people around them to poffefs 
the valuable produdions and elegant manufaftures 
of India, thefe were conveyed to all the parts of 
their extenfive dominions by land-carriage. The 
commodities deilined for the fupply of the northern 
provinces, were tranfported on camels from the 
^banks of the Indus to thofe of the Oxus, down 
the flream of which they were carried to the 
Cafpian fea, and diftributed, partly by land-car- 
riage, and partly by navigable rivers, through the 
different countries, iDounded on one hand by the 
Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxinq fea% 
Th0 commodities of India intended for the Ibuth- 

• Strabp, lib. xii. 776. P* Plin. Nat. JJift, lib. yi. c, 17. 
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era and interior provinces, proceeded by land 
irom the Cafpian gates to fome of the great 
rivers, by which they were circulated through 
every part of the country. This was the ancient 
mode of intercourfe with India, while the Perfiaa 
empire was governed by its native princes; and 
it has been obferved in every age, that when any 
branch of commerce has got into a certain channel, 
although it may be neither the moll proper not 
the moft commodious one, it requires long time, 
and confiderable efforts, to give it a different 
direction '. , . 

To all thefe reafons ^for fuffering the monarchy 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poITef- 
fion of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error in 
geography extremely unaccountable, and in which 
they perfifted, riotwithftanding repeated oppor- 
tunities of obtaining more accurate information, be- 
lieved the Cafpian fea to be a branch of the great 
Northern Ocean, and the kings of Syria might 
hope by that means to open a communication with 
Europe, and to circulate through it the valuable 
produQions of the Eaft, without intruding into 
thofe feas, the navigation of which the Egyptian 
monarchs feemed to confider as. their exclufive 
right. This idea had beea early formed by the 
Greeks, when they became mafters of Afia. Se- 
leucus Nicator, the firft and moft fagacious of th^ 

I l^ee NOTE XIX, 
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Syrian kings, at the time when he was aifaflinated^ 
entertained thoughts of forming a jun^on be* 
tween the Cafpiah and Euxine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been effefted, his fubjefts, 
befides the extenfion of their trade in Europe, 
might have fupplied all the countries in the North 
of Afia, on the coaft of the Euxine fea, as well 
as many of thofe which ftretch eaftward, from t'he 
Cafpian, with the produdions of India. As thofe 
countries, though now thinly inhabited by a mifer- 
able race of men, dcftitute of induftry and of 
wealth, were in ancient times extremely populous, 
and filled with great and opulent cities, this muft 
have been confidered as a branch, of commerce of 
fuch magnitude and value, as to render the fecuring 
of it an objeft worthy the attention of the moll 
powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
lAoured with emulation and ardour to fecure to 
their fubjefts all the advantages of the Indian 
trade, a power arofe in the Weft which proved 
fetal to both. The Romans, by the vigour of 
their military inftitutions, and the wifdom of thdr 
political conduft, having rendered themfelves maf- 
ters of all Italy and Sicily, foon overturned the 
A. c. 55- rival republic of Carthage, fubje£ted Macedonia 
and Greece, extended their dominion over Syria, 
tod at laft turned their viftorious arms againft 
\ i^gyptj the only kingdom remaining, of thofe efta- 

"» Plin^ Nat. Hi*. lib. vi. c. i !• 
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bliflied by the fuccefibrs of Alexander the Qreat., 
After a feries of events, which belong not to the 
fubjed of this Difquifltion, Egypt was annexed to 
the Roman empire, and reduced into tjie form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its great a.jc: 30^ 
impo^-tance, he, with that provident fagacity which 
diftinguiihes his chara&er, not only referved it as 
one of the provinces fubjed: immediafely to imperial 
authority, but by various precautions, well known 
to every fcholar, provided for its fecurity. This 
extraordinary folicitude feems to have proceeded 
not only from confidering Egypt as one of the chief 
granaries on which the capital depended for fub- 
fiftence, but ^s the feat of that lucrative commerce 
which had enabled its andent monarchs taamafs 
fuch enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when brought 
into the treafury of the empire^ aconfiderable al« ' 

teration both in th^ value of property, and the 
ftate of manners, i^ Rome jtfelf. 
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SECTION 11. 

Inter courfe with Indian from the EJlabliJhment of the 
Roman Dominion in Egypt^ te the Conqueji of that 
Kingdom by the Mahmsdans. 

SBCT. jT!>oN the conqueft of Egypt by Ae Romans, 
vJ and the redufUon of that kingdom to a pro- 
vince of their empire, the trade with India conti- 
nued to be carried on in the fame mode under 
their powerful protection : Rome, enriched with the 
fpoils and the tribute of aJmoft all the known world, 
had acquired a tafte for luxuries of every kind. 
Among people of this defcription, the produc- 
tions of India have always been held in the higheft 
eftimation. .^hc capital of the greateft empire ever 
cftabliihed in Europe, filled with citizens, who had 
now no occupation but to .enjoy and diffipate the 
wealth accumulated by their anceftors, demanded 

6 every 
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eveiy thing elegant, rare> or coftly, which that 
remote region could furnifh, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To fupply 
this demand, new and extraordinary efforts be* 
came requifite, and the commerce with India in- 
creafed to a degree, which (as I hav^ obferved in 
another place*) will appear aftonifhing even to the 
prefent age, in which that branch of trade has 
been, extended far beyond the praftice or concep- 
tion of any former period. 

Besides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional fupply of them by another 
mode of conveyance. From the earlieft times, 
there feems to have been fome communication be- 
tween Mefopotamia, arid other provinces on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and thofe parts of Syria 
and Paleftine, which lay near the Mediterranean. 
The migration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inftance 
of this **. The journey through the defart, which 
feparated thefe countries, was- rtiugh facilitated by 
, its affording one ftatimi abounding with water, 
and capable of cultivatioiK As the intexcourfe in- 
creafed, the poffeffion of this ftation became an ob^, 
jefl: of fo much importance, that Solomon, whe^ he 
turned his attention towards^ the ext^nfion of com? 
merce among his fubjeds, built a £^aaid city there % 



' Hift. of America, vol. i, p. 25. *Gcnef. xi. xii. 

f I Kings^ ix. 18. 2 Chron. viii. 4. 
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Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildemcfe, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra^ are both de* 
fcriptive of its iituation in a fpot adorned i^tb 
palm-trees* This is not only plentifully fupplied 
with water, but furrounded by a portion of fertile 
land, which (though ~ of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the midft of barren 
fands and an inhofpitable delart. Its happy po- 
rtion, at the diftance of eighty-five miles from the 
river Euphrates, and about one hundred and feven* 
teen miles from the neareft coaft of the Medite- 
ranean'^, induced its inhabitants to enter with ar- 
dour into the trade of conveying comp?iodities from 
one of thefe to the other. As thef' moft valuable 
produ£tions of India^ brdught^^p the Euphrates 
from the Perfian Gulf, are of fuch fmall buU^ as to 
bear the expence of a long' land-carriage, this 
trade foon became fo confiderable that the opu- 
lence and power of Palmyra increafe^ rapidly. 
Its government was of the form which is bed 
fuited to the genius of a commercial city, repub< 
lican ; and 'from the peculiar advantages of it« 
iituation, as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it 
long maintained its independence, though fur- 
rounded by powerful snd ambitious neighbours^ 

^ Iq % fonner edition, I ,/tated the diftance of Palmyra 
Irom thff Euphrates at ii)Lty miles, and from the M^diterr 
f^neaa at two hundred and three mA&u Into thefe errors I 
was led by M. D'AnviMc, who, in his Memoire fur PEu- 
phrate et k Tigris, a work pubUfhed in old age, did oot 
rletdin his wonted accuracy. From information commani* 
cated by Major l^nneU, 1 have fubftituted the true diftaacet* 

2 Under 
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Under the Syrian mpnarchs defcended from 
Seleucus it attained to its higheft degree of fpleri- 
dour and wealth, one great fource of which feems 
to have been the fupplying their fubjefts with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubniitted to the /^^yi^Jfi^^* 
irrefiftible arms of Rome, ralmyra continued up- Jjr^ 
wards of two centuries a free ftate, and its friend- / 

fhip was courted with emulation and folicitude by ( 

the Romans, and th^ir rivals for empire, the Par- 
thians. That it traded with both, and partictilarly 
that from it Rome as well as other parts of the 
empire received the produfliions of India, we learn 
from Appian an author of good credit ". But in 
tracing the progrcfs of the commerce of the an- 
cients with the Eaft, I fhoiild not have ventured, 
upon his fmgle teftimony, to mention this among 
the channels of note in which it was carrfed on, 
if a lingular difcovery, for which we are indebted 
to the liberal curiofity and enterprifmg fpiqt of our 
own countrymen, did not cpnfirm and illuftrate 
what he relates. Tpwards the dofe of the laft 
century, fome gentlemenof the lEngliflrfadory at 
Aleppo, incited by what they heard in the Eaft 
concerning the wonderful ruins of Palmyra, ven- 
^ tured, notwithftanding the fatigue and danger of a 
journey through the defart, to vifit them. To their 
aftonifliment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
miles in extent arifing like an ifland out of a vaft 
plain of fand, covered with the remains of temples, ^ 
porticoes, aqueducts," and other^ , public works, 

' Appian. dc Bello Civil. Jib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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which, in magnificence and fplendour, ^jind fome 
of them in elegance, were not unworthy of Athens 
or of Rome in their moft profperous ftate. Al- 
lured by their defcription of them, about fixty years 
thereafter, a party of more enlightened travellers, 
having reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater 
attention and mor^ fcientific (kill, declared that 
' what they beheld there exceeded the moft ex- 
alted ideas which they had formed concerning 



it^ 



From both thefe accounts, as well as from re- 
collefting the extraordinary degree of power to 
which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, Syria, 
Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part of Afia 
Minor were conquered by its arms ; when Ode- 
natus, its chief magiftrate, was decorated with the 
Imperial purple, and Zenobia contended for the 
dominion of the Eaft with Rohie under one of its 
moft warlike Emperors, it is evident that a ftate 
which could derive little importance from its ori- 
ginal territory, muft have owed its aggrandife- 
ment to the opulence acquired by extenfive com- 
merce. Of this the Indian trade was. undoubtedly 
the moft confiderable, and moft lucrative branch* 
But it is a cruel mortifitation, in fearc'hing for what 
is inftruftive in* the hiftory of paft times, to find 
that the exploits of conquerors who have defolatcd 
the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have ren- 
dered nations unhappy, are recorded with •minute 

^ W«od'a 8.uia8 of £alminr2^ p. 37. 

aud 
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and often difguffing accuracy, while the dif- sect. 
covery of ufefiil aits, and the progrefs of the moft 
beneficial branches of commerce, are paffed over in 
filence, and fuffered to fii^k into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
trade .never revived there. At prefent a few mifer- 
able huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered-in the 
courts of its ftately temples, or deform its elegant 
porticoes ; and exhibit an humiliating contraft to 
its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and Syria 
exerted their adtivity in order to fupply the in- 
creafing demands of Rome for Indian commodi-. 
ties, and vied with each other in their efforts, the 
eagemefs of gain (as Pliny obfehres) brought India 
itfelf nearer to the reft of the world. In the courfe 
of their voyages to that country, the Greek and 
Egyptian pilots could not fail to obferve the re- 
gular fliifting of the periodical winds or monfoons, 
and how fteadily they continued to blow during 
one part of the year from the Eaft, and during the 
other from the Weft. Encouraged by attending ' 
to this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander of 
a fliip engaged in* the Indian trade, ventured, about 
fourfcore years after Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, to relinquilh the flpw and cir- 
cuitous courfe which I have defcribed, and ftretch- 
ing' boldly from the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
acrofs the ocean, w^s carried by the weftem mon- , 

£ 2 foon 
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foon to Mufiris, a harbour in that part of India, 
now known by the name of the Malabar coaft* 

This route to India was held to be a difcovery 
of fuch importance, that in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the inventor, the name of Hippalus was 
given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage^. As this was one of the greateft 
efforts of navigation in the ancient world, and 
opened the beft communication by fea between the 
Eaft and Weft that was known for fourteen hun- 
dred years, it merits a particular defcription. For- 
tunately Plrny has enabled us to give it with a de- 
gree of accuracy, which can feldom be attained in 
tracing the naval or commercial operations of 
the ancients. From Alexandria (he obferves) to 
Juliopolis is two miles ; there the cargo deftined 
for India is embarked on the Nile, and is carried 
to Coptos, which is diftant three hundred and 
three miles, and the voyage is ufually acconiplifhed 
in twelve days. From Coptos goods are conveyed 
by land-carriage to Berenice on the Ai abian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
to the convenfcncy of watering. The diftance be- 
tween thefe cities is two hundred and fifty-eight miles. 
On account of the heat, the canavan travels only 
during the night, and the journey is finifhed on the 
twelfth day. From Berenice, (hips take their de- 
parture about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Ocelis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 

* Pcrip. Mar. Erytbyr. p. 32. , 

or 
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or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on xthe coaft of Arabia 
Felix. Thence they fail in forty days to Mufiris, 
the^ firfi: emporium in India. They begin their 
voyage homewards early in the Egyptian month 
Thibi, which aiifwers to our December; they fail 
with a north-eaft wind, and when they enter the 
Arabian Gulf meet with a fouth 'or fouth-wefl: 
wind, and thus complete the voyage in lefs than 
a year ^. 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, and 
of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, which 
was Ukewife frequented by the Ihips from Berenice, 
as being both fo incommodious for trade on ac- 
count of the fhallownefs of the ports, that it be- 
came neceffary to difcharge and take in the car^ 
goes in fmall boats, does not enable us to fix 
their pofition with perfeft accuracy. This de- 
fcription applies to many ports on the Malabar 
coaft, but from two exrcuinftances mentioned by 
him ; one,, that they are . not far diftant from 
CottOD^ra,: tbc country' which produces pepper 
in great, abundance; and the other, that in fail- 
ing towards them the courfe lay near- Nitrias, 
the ftatioM of the pirates ;. I adopt thfe opinion 
of major Reiindil, that they were fituacfed fome* 
where between Goa And Tellicherry, Jfnd that 
probably. the modern Meerzaw oif^ Merj^e is the 
Mufirisjof t^c ancients, and Ba?ce!ore Iheir Barace ^ 

»^ Plk. Nat. Hift. lib. vi, ©. zp See^NOTE XX. 
j iQtrod. p. xxxvii. ., ' 
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As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, .when in 
its moft flouriftiing ftate, this feems to be the 
proper place for inquiring into the nature of the 
comrnerce which the ancients, particularly the 
Romans, carried on with that country, and for 
enumerating the commodities nioft in requeft, 
which they imported from it. But as the opera? 
tions of commerce and the mode of regulating it, 
were little attended to in thofe ftates of antiquity, 
of whofe tranfadions we have any accurate know- 
ledge ; their hiftorians hardly enter into any de- 
tail concerning a fubjeft of fuch fubordinate, im- 
portance in their political fyftem, and ij is moftly 
from brief hints, detached , fafts, and incidental 
pbfervations, that we can gather informatioci con- 
cerning it •". 

In every age, it has been a commerofe of luxury, 
rather than of neceffity, which has been carried on 
between Europe and India. Its elegant manufac- 
tures, fpices, and precious ftones, are neither 
objefts of defire to nations of fimple manners, 
nor are fuch nations poffefled of wealth fuffident 
to purchafe them. But at the time the Romans 
became mafters of the Indian trade, they were 
not only (as has already been obfcrved) in that 
ftage of fociety when men are eager to obtain every 
thing that can render the enjoyment of life more 
exquifite, or add to its fplendour, but they, had 
acquired all the fantaftic taftes formed by the 

^ Sec NOTE XXI. 

caprice 
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caprice and extravagance of ^esdth. They were 
of confequence highly delighted with thofe new 
objeds of gratification with which India fupplied 
them in fucF^ abundance. The produflions oj that 
country, natural as well as artificial^ feem to have 
been much the fame in that age as in the pre- 
fent. But the tafte of the Romans in luxury dif- 
fered in many refpefts from that of mpdern times, 
and of courfe their demands from India differed 
confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands as 
complete as poffible, I fliall in the firft place make 
fome obfervations. on the three great articles of ge- 
neral importation from India, i. Spices and aro- 
matics. 2. Precious ftones and pearls. 3. Silk. 
And then I {hall' give fome account (as far as I 
can venture to do it from authentic information) 
of the affortment of cargoes both outward and 
homeward bound, for the veflels fitted out at Bere^ 
nice to different ports of India, 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worfhip in the heathen world; from the 
incredible number of their deities, and of the tem- 
ples confecrated to them; the confumption of 
frankincenfe and other aromatics' which were ufed 
in every facred funftion, muft have been very 
greats Put the vanity pf men o^cafiqncd a greater 
confumption of thefe fragrant fubftances, than their 
piety. It was the cuftom of the Romans to bum 
the bodies of their dead, and they deemed it a dif- 
play of magnificence, to cover not only the body 

E 4 * but 
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but the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
nioft coftly fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, two 
hundred and ten, burdens of fpices were ftrewed 
upon the pile. Nero is reported to have burnt a 
quantity of cinnamon and caffia at the funeral of 
Pappcea, greater than the countries from which it 
was imported produced in one year. We confume 
in heaps thefe precious fubftances with the car- 
cafes of the dead (fays Pliny) : We offer them to 
the Gods only in grains ". It was not from India, 
I am aware, but from Arabia, that aromatics were 
firft imported into Europe ; and fome of them, 
piarticularly frankincenfe, were produftions of that 
country. But the Arabians were accuftomed, 
together with fpices of native growth, to furnifli 
foreign merchants with others of higher value, 
which they brought fK)m India, and the regions 
beyond it. The commerciJil intercourfe of the 
Arabians with the' eaftern parts of Afia, was not 
only early, but confiderable. By meStns of their 
trading caravans, they conveyed into their own 
country all the valuable produftions of the Eaft, 
among which, fpices held a chief place. In every 
ancient account of Indian commodities, fpices and 
aromatics of various kinds form a principle article ". 
Some authors aflert that the greaty part of thofe 
purchafed in Arabia were not the growth of that 
country, but brou^ght from India "*. That this af- 
fertion was well founded, appears from what ha^ 

" Nat. Hifl. lib. xii. c. i8. ■ 

" Pcripl. Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 156; A. 
lib. XV, p. 1018. A* • 

•Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1129. G. 

been 
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been obferved in modern times. The frankincenfe 
of Arabia, though reckoned the peculiar and 
moft precious production of the country, \s much 
inferior in quality fo that imported into it from 
the Eaft ; and it is chiefly with the latter, that the 
Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfive demands 
of various provinces of Afia for this commodity p. 
It is upon good authority, then, that I have 
mentioned the importation of fpiccs as one of the 
moft confiderable branches of ancient commerce 
with India. In the Auguftan age, an entire ftreet 
in Rome feems to have been occupied by thofe who 
fold frankincenfe, pepper, and other aromatics \ 

II. Precious ftones, together with which pearls 
may be clafled, feem to be the article next ih 
value imported by the Romans from the Eaft. 
As thefe have no pretenfion to be of any real ufe, 
their value arifes entirely from their beauty and 
their rarity, and even when eftimated moft mode- 
rately is always high. But among nations far ad- 
vanced in luxury, ^heh they are deemed liot 
only ornaments, but marks of. diftinclion, the 
vain and the opulent vie fo eagerly with one 
another . for the pofleilion of them, that they 
rife in price to ah exorbitant and almoft' incre- 
dible height.* Diamdnds, though the art of cut- 
ting them was imperfedly known to the an- 
pents, held an high place in cftimation among 

? Nicbuhr. Defcript.de 1' Arabic, toift. i. p. 126. 
? JIqt, lib. ii. epift. 1.7 

* I them 
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them as well as among us. The comparative 
value of other precious ftones varied according 
to the diverfity of taftes and the caprice of fafhion. 
The immenfe number of them mentioned by 
Pliny, and the laborious care with which .he de- 
fcribes and arranges theii> % will aftonifh, I fliould 
fuppofe, the moft fkilful lapidary or jeweller of 
modern^ times, and fliews the high requeft in 
which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the Ro- 
mans feem to have given the preference to pearls % 
Perfons of every rank purchafed them with eager*- 
nefs ; they were worn on every part of drefs ; and 
there is fuch a diflFerence, both in fize and in 
value, among pearls, that while fuch as were 
large and of fuperior luftre adorned the wealthy 
and the great, fmaller'ones and of inferior quality 
gratified the vanity of perfons in more humble 
fiations of life. Julius Caelar prefented Ser- 
vilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl, for 
which he paid forty-eight' thoufand four fcuntired 
and fifty-feven pounds. The famous pearl ear- 
rings of Cleopatra were in value one hundred and 
fixty-one thoufand four hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds '. . Precious ftones, it is true, as well -as 
pearls, were founJ not only in India, but in many 
different countries, aild all were ranfacked in order 
to gratify the pride, of Home. India, llowever, 

' Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii, ' See NOTE XXII. 

; Plin. Nat. Hift. lib/ix. c. 35. Sec NOTE XXIII. 
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fumifhed the chief part, and its produflions were sect. 
;aHowed to be moft abundant, diverfified, and ._^^1^^ 
valuable. 

IIL Another produftion of India in great de- 
tnand at Rome, was filk ; and when we recoi- 
led the variety of elegant fabrics into which it may 
be formed, and how much thefe have added to the 
fplendour of drefs and furniture, we cannot won- 
der at its being held in fuch eftimation by a luxuri- 
Dus people. The price it bore was exorbitant; 
but it was deemed a drefs too expeniive and too 
4elicate for men'*, and was appropriated wholly 
to women of eminent rank and opulence. This, 
however, did not render the demand for it lefs 
eager^ efpi&cially after the example of the diffoli^te 
Elagabalus introduced the ufe of it among the y 

other fex, and accuftomed men to the difgrace 
(as the feyerity of ancient ideas accounted it) of 
wearing this effeminate garb. Two circumftances 
concerning the traffic of filk among the Romans 
merit obfervation. Contrary to whatoifually takes 
place ix^ the operations of trade; the more gene- 
ral ufe of that commodity feems not to have in- 
creafed the quantity impcwrted, in fuch proportion ■ 
as to anfwer the growing demand foif it, and the 
price of filk was not reduced dunog the coilrfe of 
two hundred and fifty years from the time of its 
being fJi^fl known in JTpme^. In the reign of 
Aurelian, it flill continued to be valued at its weight 

^ Tacit. Annal. lib.it, c. 33. 
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in gold. This, it is probable, was owing to the 
mode in which that commodity was procured by 
the merchants of Alexandria. They had no di- 
rect intercomfe with Chiha, the only country in 
which the (ilk-worm was then reared, and its 
labour rendered an article of commerce. All the 
filk which they purchafed in the different ports 
of India that they frequented, was brought thither 
in fhips' of the country ; and either from fome 
defefl: of Ikill in managing the filk-worm, the 
produce of its ingenious induftry among the Chinefe 
was fcanty, or the intermediate dealers found 
greater advantage in furnifhing the market of 
Alexandria with a fmall quantity at an high price, 
than to lower its value by increafing the quantity. 
The other circumftance which I had in view is 
more extraordinary, and affords a ftriking proof 
of the imperfect communication of the ancients 
with remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural produdlions or 
arts. Much as the manufadures of filk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
Gre^k and Roman authors, they had not, for 
feveral centuries, after the ufe of it became com-, 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the countries 
to which they \i^ere indebted for this favourite 
article of elegance, or of the manner in which it 
was produced. By ^ome, filk was fuppofed to be 
a fine down adherihg to the leaves of certain trees 
or flowers ; others imagined it to be a' delicate 
fpecies of wool or; cotton; and even thofe who 
had learned that it was the work of an infefl:, 

5 • fhew, 
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fhew, by their defcriptions, that they had no dif* 
tindl idea of the manner in whick it was formed \ 
It was in confequence of an event that l^appencd 
in the fixth century of the Chriftian acra, of 
which I ihall hereafter take notice, that the real 
nature of filk became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, will be mentioned in the; account, which I 
now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out and 
brought home in the (hips employed in the trade 
with that country. For this we are indebted to the 
Circumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea, afcribed to 
Arrian, a clirious though fhort treatife, lefs known 
than it deferves to be, and which enters into 
fome details concerning commerce, to which there 
is nothing fimilar in any ancient writer. The 
firft place in India, in which the fhips from Egypt, 
while they followed the ancient courfe ' of naviga- 
tion, were accufton^ed to trade, was Patala in 
the river Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious ftones, and fome aromatics un- 
known in India, coral, ftorax-, glafs veflels of 
diflferent kinds, fome wrought filver, money, and 
wine. In return for thefe, they received fpices of 
various kinds, fapphires, and other gems, filk 
fluffs, filk thread, cotton cloths >', and black 
pepper. But a far more confiderable emporium 
on the fame coaft was Barygaza, and on that 

» See NOTE XXIV. > Sec NOTE XXV. 
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account the author, whom I follow here, dfefcribe^ 
its fituatibn, and the mode pf approaching it, with 
great minutenefs and accuracy. Its fituat/on 
correfponds ehtfrely with that of Baroach, on the 
great river Nerbuddah, down the ftream of which, 
or by land-carriage, from the great city of Tagara 
acrofs high mountains ^, all the productions of tlie 
interior country were conveyed to it. The articles 
of importation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfive and various. Befides thefe already 
mentioned, our author enumerates among the 
former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brafs^ , 
tin, lead, girdles or faflies of curious texture, 
melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black lead, gold 
and filver coin. Among the exports he mentions 
th^ onyx, and other gems, ivory, myrrh, various 
fabrics of cotton, both plain and ornamented with 
flowers, and long pepper \ At Mufiris, the next 
emporium of note on that coaft, the articles im- 
ported" were much tKe fame as at Barygaza ; but 
as it lay nearer to the eafteril parts of India^ 
and feems to have had much communication with 
them, . the qoimnodities exported from it were' 
more numerous and more valuable. He fpecifies 
jSarticularly pearls in great abundance and of extra-' 
ordinary biiauty, a variety of filk fluffs, rich per- 
fumes, tortoife-fhell, different kinds of tranfparent 
gems, efpecially diamonds, and pepper in latge 
quantities, and of the bed quality \ 



• See NOTE XXVI: 

* Pdripl. Mar. Erythr. p. z8. * Ibid. 31, 32. 
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The juftnefs of the account given by this sect. 
author of the articles imported from India, is .,^L«u 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the Indian 
commodities fubjeft to the payment of duties are 
enumerated % ^ By comparing thefe two accounts, 
we may form an idea tolerably exaft, of the nature 
aAd extenS of the trade with India m ancient 
times. 

As the ftate of fociety- and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
which they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve amon^ their defcendants in the pre- 
fent age ; their wants and demands were, of courfe, 
much the fame. The ingenuity of their own 
artifts was fo able to fupply thefe, that they 
flood little in need of foreign manufadures or 
produftions, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not furnifh in fuf- 
fident quantity ; and then, as now, it was^ moftly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the Eaft x 

were purchafcd. In two particulars, however, our 
importations from India differ gr«atly from thofe 
of the ancients. The drefsy both of the Greeks 
and Romans, was almoft entirely woollen, which, 
by thehr frequent ufe of the warm bath^ was .ren- 
dered abundantly comfortable. Their confumption 
of linen and cotton cloths was nnich inferior to 
that of modern times, when thefe are worn by 

^ Digefl, lib. xxxix. tit. ir. § 16. De publicanis et 
▼c^igalibus. 
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perfons in- every rank of life. Accordingly, a great 
branch of modern importation from that part of 
India with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending under that mercantile 
term, xkt immenfe variety of fabrics which Indian 
ingenuity has formed of cotton. But as far as I 
have obfcrved, we have no authority ti^aljhvill juf- 
tify us in dating the ancient importation of thefe to 
be in any degree confiderable. 

In modern times, thou^ijh it continues ftill to 
be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is carried 
on with India, yet, together with the articles that 
fninifter to it, we import, to a confiderable extent, 
various commodities which are to be confidered 
merely as the materials of our domeftic manufac- 
tures. Such are, the cotton-wool of Indoftan, the 
filk of China, and the falt-petre of Bengal. But, 
in the accounts of ancient importations from India, 
raw filk and filk-thread excepted, I find nothing 
mentioned that could ferve as the materials of any 
home-manufacture'. The na\ I;:;ation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity of 
unwrought filk .with wliith they were fupplied, 
by means of the Indian traders, appears to have 
been to fcanty, that the manufafture of it could 
not make an addition of any i^ioment to their do- 
meftic induflry.* 

After this fuccinJt account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed to 
inquire what knowledge they had of the countries 

beyond 
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teyphd the ports of Mufiris and Barace, the ut* sect. 
moft boundary towards the Eaft to which I have ^^' 
hitherto traced their pr6grefs. The author of the 
Circumtiavigation of the Erythraean Sea, whofe 
accuracy of defctiptionjuftifies the confidence with 
which I have followed him for fome time, feems 
to have Ifceti little acquainted with that part of the * 
coaft which ■ ftretcheg' fix>m Barace towards the 
foutht He lAentions, indeed curforily, two or 
three different ports, bfut gives no intimation tl^at 
any of them were ftaples of the commerce ifrUh 
Egypt. He, hift.ens td Comar, or Cape Coniorini 
the fomtherhmoft point of the Indian peninfula; 
and his deftfiption of it is fo accurate, and fo con« 
formable to its real (late, as fliews his hiformation 
concerning it to havfe been perfedly authentic ^^ Neaf 
to this he, places the pearl fifhery of Colchcis, the 
modern Kilkare, undoubtedly the fame trith that 
now carried on by the Dutch in the ftrdght which 
feparates the ifland of Ceylon from the continent j 
as adjacent to this he mentions three different , 
ports, which appear to have been lituated on the 
eaft fide of the pcninfula now kno\^A by the 
name of the Coromandel coaft. He defcribes thefe 
as emporid^ or ftatibns of trade * ; but from an at- 
tentive confideration 6f fome circumftances in his 
account of them, I think it probable that the (hips 
from Berenice did not fail to any of thefe ports, 
thbtfgh they Were fupplied, as he informs us, with 

^ PeripU p. 33. D'^Anvillc Ant. dc I'Indc, 118, ftc« 
* Peripl. p. 34. 

f the 
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the cofnmodlcies brought from Egypt, a$ wcH as 
with the produftions of the bppofite coaft of the 
peninftila } but thefe feem to have been imported 
iu country Jhips^ It was likewife in vefleb of their 
own^ varying in form and burden, and diilinguiflied 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, or 
kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near the 
Ganges* Not far from the mouth of that river he 
places an ifland, which he defcribes as fituated 
under the rifmg fun, and as the kfl region in the 
Eaft that was inhabited K Of all thefe parts of 
India, the Author of the Circumnavigation appears 
to have had very flcnder knowledge,, as is mani- 
feft, not only from what he mentions concerning 
this imaginary ifland, and from his not attempting 
to defcribe them, but from his relating, with the 
credulity and love of the marvellous, "w^ich al- 
ways accompany 'and charafterife ignorance, that 
thefe retnote regions were peopled with cannibals, 
and men of uncouth and monftrous forma **• 

I HAVE been induced to bellow this attention, 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum- 
navigation of the Erythrsan Sea, bccaufe the Au- 
thof of it is the firft ancient writer to whom we are 
indebted, for any knowledge of the eaftern coaft 
of the great ^niniula of India, or of the coun- 
tries which Ue beyond it. To Strabo, whet com- 



** Pcnpl. p. 35. 
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part5 of h, tr^s littte kftciwn. He b^^ his 
defcription of it with requefting the indulgeace of 
im neattei-^ on Jtccotint of thfi fcihty iftfof mdtion 
he could obtain trfth ril^e^ to a cdufttry fo f& 
«i^e, \fbfeh Eurd^afis hs^ fddoftl vififc'^, arid 
tttkny of them tranfieiltly ohiyj !ft <lfe' funaidhs ctf 
irlillfai^ ktncH* Me oMferves that evett cjorfiihefc* 
had cdritrifeufed little ^owstrds afn accurate inveftiga-i 
ti6n of the eouAtfyj as ft^ 6f fhe rtfePcliafnts frbrd 
Eg^|>t,a&d the Arabian Gutf, had eier faifed ati 
fir asr ttai Cang^s j and ftottt riieri fo illitferatei 
mtfelKgence that iMritdd a full degree of con* 
fidehce C6uhd fcatcely bt expe^ed. His ddcrip- 
tidris of thdlhy particulafrly iM tAteirioF p^ovinces^ 
are llsotrert^ed altftoft entirdy from the.Menloir^ 6f 
AkMikdtr^i officers, w&h fome" fkndh addiffonsf 
from more recent arccouMs, and tliefig fd few iri 
dinBJber^ dnd fometimes fo inaccurate, ai to ftir^ 
niih i. fbikmg proof of the fmalt progrefs which 
the^ atacients had made, from the time of Ahk^ 
ioiddry m exploring that country. When an au^ 
thor, poffcfled of fuch difcemment and induftry asr 
Strabo, whb vifited in perfon feveral diftant regions, 
th4t he rfiight bt able to defcribfe th6m with 
grea^r acraracy, relates, that the Gaiiges dkteri 
the ocse^by one mouth*, we aVe Wft-ranted in' 
conchKling^ that in hfeiiHie there was athe|' no 
Se6di navigaidoq cai-iied on to that gfeaft river, by^ 

* Str«b6|Kb. xrV xot;i. C. 

Fa the 
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the traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this voy* 
age was undertaken fo feldom that fcience had not 
the^ derived much information from, if. , 

The next author, in order of time, from whom 
ve receive anj account of India is the elder Pliny, 
who flouriihed about fifty years later thaa Strabo. 
^V^s in the (hprt defcription pf India, given in his 
, Natural Hiftory, he follows the fame guides with 
Strabo, and fpems to have had no knowledge of 
Jhe interior country, but what he derived from the 
Memoirs (rf the Officers who ferved under Alex- 
ander and his immediate fucceflbrs, k is unnecef^ 
fary to examine his dtferipddn minutely. He has 
added, however, two valuable articles, for which 
he was indebted to more recent difcQveries. The 
one is the account of the new courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coafl of Malabar, 
the nature and importaace of which I have already 
explained. The other is a defcription of the ifland 
of Taprobana, which 1 fliall confider particularly, 
after inquiring into what Ptolemy has contributed 
towards our knowledge of the ancient ftate of the 
Indian continent. ; 

Though Ptolemy, who pubfiftied his .works 
about fouffcore years after Pliny, feems to. have 
been diftingWfli^d for his perfevering induftrf, and 
talent for arrangement^- rather than for ^ in- 
ventive genius \ geography has been more indebted, 
to him for its improvement, . than to |ny^ other 
philofopher. Fortunately for that fciencei in Toim-: 
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ing fak gareral fyftdn of* geography, he adopted 
the ideas, and imitated the pradicp of Hipparchus, 
who lived n^ir four ' hundred years before his 
time. That great philofopher was the firft who 
attempted to make a catalogue 'of the {lars*\ lii 
ord^ to afcertaiu their pofition in the heavens witH 
accuracy, he meafu'red their dift^ce from certain 
circles of the fphere, computing it by degrees, either 
from eaft to weft, or from north, to ftnith. The 
former was denominated the longitude of the ftar, 
the latter its latitude. This mode he found to be 
of fuch utility in his aftVonpmical refearches, that he 
applied it with no lefs happy eiFeft to geography ; 
and it is a circumftance worthy of notice, that it 
was by obferving and defcribing the heavens, mcii 
were firft taught to meafure and delineate the earth 
with cxadnefs. This method of fixing the pofition 
of places, invented by Hipparchus, -though known 
to the geographers between his time and that of 
Ptolemy, and mentioned both by Strabo ^ and by 
Hiny\ was not employed by any of therii. Of 
this negleft the moft probable account {itms to 
be, that as none of them were aftronomers, they 
did not fully comprehend all the advantages geo- 
graphy might derive from this invention". Thefe 
Ptolemy, who had devoted a long life to the im- 
provement of aftronomy^ theoretical as well as 
praQical,* perfedtly difcerned, and, as in Tjdth Hip« 
parchus was his guide, he. in his famous treatife on 

^ Lib. ii. ' Nat. Hift, lib. ii. c. 12. 26. 70. 

. ? S|c NOTE XXVII. 
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eartn accprcUrig to their longitude and latiriiAr. Ccof 
grapl^y w^s t^us ^^l^ed uppn H3 proper piio- 

f:^l o;t)/)erva^n^ aud math^n^tkal iqcn^ §• This 
>irpr^ of P^pl^my ff>f>fi i(o^ \\igJEk in ^fUi^f^tioQ 
^mong the ancient^ \ purring the injdcU^ ^g^ 
both in Arabia and, in Europe, the d^^ifioiw p/ 
Pi;okmy, ia every thi»g r^tiyp to g^graphy» 
were i]ubipitte4 to with ap aiTept ^& mp^pii a« 
Vas yielde4 to thofe of Ariftotli^ in all other der 
P^tcoents of fcie^ce. Onytlie rcvivsj of * more 
liberal Ijpirit; of iijiquiry ip the fipcfteepth qpttury, 
the n)i^rit of Ptolemy'^ ipiprpveme^U i^ gepgcapby 
)]ira$ exanun^ a^d rf^cognd^ed ; that kkhti&c lan- 
guage yrh^h he firft r^nder^d g^ijsral, cootiaufis to 
be ufed? ^ixd the ppAt^pii pf plapi^s ia (till a(certain- 
f4 in thjB facA^ dii^m^ apd compendious mattner, 
\>y AwifyiBg thpir longitude ^ind latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adpptipg the gqi?ral ppiv 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptpleipy emijlaje^ hpi in 
jbe applica):ioi^ of theinj a|id> as that phitotfophei^ 
had arr^ged all the ccmftie|lat}fin^^ heyfimuTcd 
upon whaf was np leff ^rdHous, to fMfYfly ^Ithe 
rcgioQ^ of the eartH whjch w.ere theij HP9WBr ^4 
with minute and boJ4 decifipR. he fj^e^ t^ Ipij.- 
gitude an4 latitude of tjie moflt ren^H^bj? pteper 
m each of tHem, All his 4etgrnunatipn?, however, 
are not to be confidered as the rcfult of adtuat 

."See NOTE XXVIII, ., ^ 
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obfervation, nor did Ftolemy publifti them as fuch. 
Aftrondmical fcience was confined, at, that time, 
to a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and imperfedly defcribed^ 
The pofition of a fmall number of places only had 
been fixed with any degree of accuracy, Ptolemy 
was therefore obliged to confult the itineraries 
and furveys of the Roman empire,' which th& poli- 
tical wifdom of that great ftate had completed 
with immenfe labour and expenfe \ ' Beyond th^ 
precinfls of the empire, he had nothing on which 
he could rely, but the journals and reports of 
travellers. Upon thefe all his conqlufions were 
founded ; and as he refided in Alexandria at a 
time when the trade from that city to India was 
carried on to its utmoft extent, this fituation njight 
have been expefted to afford him the m^ans o( 
procuring ample information concerning it. Buf 
either from the imperfc£t manner in which that 
country was explored in hi§ time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports qf 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difcemment p, his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moft erroneouj^ 
that has been tranfmitted to us from antiquity. 
By an aftonifhing miftake, he has made the pen* 
infula of India ftretch from the Sinus Barygazenus, 
or GuliF of Gambay, from weft to eaft, inftead ol 
extending, according tp its real dircdibn, from 
liorth to fouth ?. This erf or will appear the more 

♦ SecJTOTE XXIX. ? Gcogr,lib,i. c. 17. 

'^ See N[OTE XXX. 
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upaccountable when we recoiled that Megafthenes 
had publiflied a meafurement of the Indian pen- 
infula^ which approaches near to its true dimen? 
fions ; and that this had been adopted, with 
fbme variations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Sicuius^ and Pliny, who ^wrote prior to 
the age of 'Ptolemy '. \ 

Although Ptolemy" was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general di- 
menfions of the Indiail continent, his informar * 
tion with refpefl; to the country in detail, and the 
fituation of partic^ilar places, was more accurate ; 
and he is the firft author poflelTed of fuch know- 
ledge as enabled him to trace the fca-coaft, to 
mention the moft noted places fituated lipon it, an4 
to fpecify the longitude and latitude of each 
from Cape Comorin eaftward, to the utmof^ 
boundary of ancient navigation. With reg^trd to 
fopfie diftriias, particularly along the e^ft fide of 
the pcninfula as far as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the accounts yvhich he ha^ received fecm tp have 
been fo far exaft, as to correfpond more nearly 
perhaps with the aSual ftate of the country, than 
the dcfcriptions which he gives of any other part 
of India. ' M. D^Anville, with his ufual induftry 
and difcemment, ' has confidered ihe principal 
ftationj as they are fixed by him, and finds that 

' Strabo, lib. xv. loio. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 3, 4. 
piod. Stcul, lib. ii. 148. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. fc. 21! 
.5ec NOTE XXXI. 
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they correfpbnd to Kilkare, Negapatam, the mouth 

of the river Cauveri, MaftiHpatam, Point Gorde^ 

warej, &c. It is foreign to the objeft pf thi^ 

^Difquifition to enter into fuch a niinute detail'; 

but in feveral inftancds we may obferve, • that not 

only the conformity of pofition, but the fimf- 

■larity of ancient and modern names, is very ftrik- 

*ing. The great river Cauveri, is by Ptolemy 

jiamed Chaberis ; Arcot, in the interior country, i^ 

Arcati Regia ; and ' probably the whole coafl: hab 

received its prefent name of Coromandel from Bar 

Mandulam^ or the kingdom of Soras, which is fi- 

tuat^d upon it % \ ' ' 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix; 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabp to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe ^it!^ 
India was greatly extended ; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an acceffion of new informa- 
rion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 
the tiames of fixr different mouths of that river, 
and defcribes their pofitions. His delineation,' how* 
ever, of that part of India which lies beyond the 
Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its general form, 
than that which he gave of the peninfula, and bears 
as little refemblance to the aftual pofition of thofe 
countries. He ventures, neverthelefs, upon a fur* 
vey of them, fmiilar to that which he had made of 
the other great divifion of India, which. I have al» 

f Ptolcm. Gcagr. lib, vii. c. i. D'Anville, Antiq, dc 
^^In^e, 127, &c» 

ready 
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ready examkied. . He mendons the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diftinguifhes 
as emporia ; but whether that name was given to 
them on account of their being ftaples of trade to 
the natives, in their traffic carried on from one 
diftrift of India to another, or whether they were 
ports, to which veffels from the Arabian Gulf re- 
forted diredly, is not fpecified. The latter I (hpuld 
think to be the idea which Ptolemy means to con- 
vey \ but thofe regions of India were fo remote, 
and, from the timid and flow couife of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely de- 
feftive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, more 
inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the real ftate 
of the country, than in any part of Jiis geography. 
That peninfula to which he gives the name of the 
Golden Cherfonefus, he delineates as if it flretched 
direftly from north to fouth, and fixes the latitude 
of Sabana Emporiym, its fouthern extremity, three 
degrees beyond the line. To the eaft of this pen- 
infula he places what he calls the Great Bay, and 
in the moft remote part of it the ftation of Catigara, 
the utmoft boundary of navigation in andent times, 
to which he affigns no lefs than eight degrees and 
a half of fouthern latitude- Beyond this he de- 
clares the earth to be altogether unknown, and 
aflcrts that the land turns thence to the weft ward, 
and ftretches in that direftion until it joins the pro- 
montory of Praffum in Ethiopia,- which, accord- 
ing to his idea^ terminated the continent of Africa 
I to 
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jto dwj fauth \ In ccmfeqiaence of tWs error, p9 
JLe£i uaaccojUDtable thj^ ^x^rmo^s, he mud h^ve 
jbfU#yed the Eryt^ra^aa Sei^,_ in its whok ex- 
tent (mm the .^Q^ft pf Africa to that, of Cam^ 
}}ad|4, to be ja yaft bafoi^^ without any coinn^unicar 
Uon with title Qce^ "• 

O^T pf the cojifufioji of thofe wild ideas, m 
i^I^ch th§ accounts of ignprant or fabulous tra^ 
Tellers have involved the geography of Ptplemy, 
M. D*Anville has attempted to bring order ; and, 
with tauqh iI]lge<l^ity, he has formed opinions. with 
i'efped to fope capital poiit^ons, which have the 
^peara^ice of b^ing well fpuz^ded* The peninfuU 
pf Malacca is, according to him, the Golden Cher- 
fpni^us of Piipiemy j but inftead of the diredion 
which h^ h^ giveh it, wq kii^owthat it bends {ome 
degrees tpw^ds th^ eaft, and that Cape 4e Romania, 
its fouthern extremity, is ^lore than a. degree to th^ 
north of the line. The Gulf of Siam k€^ cpnfi4^r^ 
as the Great Bay of Ptplemy, byt the ppfiUon on 
thi9 eaft fide of that Bjuy, cprrefpon4ing tp CatU 
gar^, is adually^ as many degree to the north 
pf the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be fputlj 
pif iu fieyop4 ^h he me^tiops an inland city^ 
to which he gives the name of Thinae or Sinae 
Metropolis^ Th^ Ipngitifde which hea^ig^to |^ is 
one ^undre4 apd >eighty degrees fropi his fir|l m^ 
*■ 

' Ptolem. Geogr. lib« vii. c. 3.5. D'AnviHc, Am, d# 
PIndc, 187. 

«S^c NOTE XXXII. 
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ridian in the Fortunate Ifland, and is the utmoft 
point towards the Eaft to which the ancients had 
advanced by fea. Its latitude he calculates to be 
three degrees fouth of the line. If, with M* 
D'Anville, we conclude the iituation of 3in*hoa, 
in the weftern part of the kkigdom of Cochin- 
China, to be the fame with Sinse Metropolis, 
Ptolemy has erred in fixing its pofition nd lefs 
than fifty degrees of longitude, and twenty de- 
grees of latitude \ 

These errors of Ptolemy concerning the re* 

mote parts of Afia, have been rendered more con- 

,fpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modern titties 

ingrafted upon them. Sinas, the moft diftant 

ftation meiitioned in his geography, has fuch a 

near refemblance in found to China, the name by 

which the greateft and moft civilized empire in 

the Eaft is known to Europeans, that, upon their 

firft acquaintance with it, they haftily concluded 

them to be the fame j and of confequence it was 

\""% ' / fuppofed that China was known to the ancients, 

\ I I though no point feems to be more afcertained, than 

\ \ I \ that they never advanced by fea beyond that 

^ ' "" / boundary which I have allotted to their navigation. 

. Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I fhali next ex« 

. * Ptolcm. Gcogr. lib. vii. c. 3.. D'Anvillc, Limited |du 
Monde contides Anciens au-dela du Qange. Mem. de 
Litcrat. xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. dc I'Indc, Supplcm. i. 161, 
&c. Sec NOTE XXXIII. ^ 
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amine what additional knowledge of that country 
they acquired from their progrefs by land. It ap- 
pears (as I . have formerly related) that there was 
a trade carried on early with India through the 
provinces that ftretch along its northern frontier* 
Its various produftions and manufadures were 
tranfported by land-carriage into the interior 
parts of the P^fian dominions, or were conveyed, 
by meiahs 6f the navigable j rivers which flow^ 
through the Upper. Afia, to the Cafpian Sea, and 
from that tp . the Euxine. While the fucef- 
fors of Seleucus retai^ied the dominion of the £aft» 
this continued to b^ the mode of fupplying their, 
fubjefts with the commodities of India. When the 
Romans had extended their conquefts fo far that 
the Euphrates was the eaftem limit of their empire, 
they found this trade ftill eftabliihed, and as it 
opened to them a new communication with the 
Eaft, by means of which they received an additional 
fupply of luxuries for which they had acquired the 
hi^heft MHtiy it became an objed of their policy 
to proteft arid encourage it* As the progrefs g£ 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled 'towards the countries whence they re- 
ceived the'mofl: valuable manufadhires, particularly 
thofe of iilk, was often interrupted, and rendered 
dangerous by the Parthians, who had acquired 
poffeffion of ^11 the provinces which extend from 
the Cafpian Sea to that part of Scythia or Tartary 
which borders on China, the Romans endeavoured 
to render this intercourfe more fecure by a wgo* 
■ sriitiori^ith one of the monarchs of that great em- 
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pirew Of this Angular tranfiflHon there is, iitd^^ 
ho veftigc in thc^ Greek of Roman writers ; ouf 
knowledge of it i% derived entirely from the Chinefc 
hiftorians, by whom we are informed that Antonn, 
(the Emperor Marcos Antoninus,) the kifig of the 
people of the Weftem Ocean, fent an emba(fy with 
this view to Oun-ti, who reigiled over China in 
the hundfed and fixty-fixth year of the Chriftian 
aera ^. What was the fuccefs of this attempt is not 
known, nor can we fay whether it facilitated fuch 
an intercourfe between thefe two remote nation^ 
as contributed towards the fupply of their mutual 
wants* The defign certainly was not unworthy of 
•the enlightened emperor of Romie t6 ifrhorii it is 
afcribed. 

It is evident, however," that in profecuting thi^ 
trade with China, a confiderable part of th6 ex- 
tcnfive countries to the eaft of the Cafpian Sea muff 
have been traverfed ; and though the chief induce- 
ment to undertake thofe diftant journies was gain, 
yet, in the courfe of ages, there muft have mingled 
among the adventurers, perfohs of curiofity and 
abilities, Who could turn their attention from com- 
mercial objefts to thofe of more general concern. 
From them fuch inforrnarioft was procured, and 
fubjeded to fcientific difcuffiori,- as efhabled Ptoleifty 
to give a defcription of thofe Jnland and rwnotc 

' MciTKwre Br lies LiaHoriB ct k Comiritttre diw Romaks^ 
avec lea Tartarca ct Ics Chiuois, par M. dc Gullet. Mem* 
de Litcrat. xxxit. 355, Sec. 

regions 
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regions of Afia *, fully a^ accurate as that of fevcral 
couatrips^ of which, from their vicinity, he may \ 
have been fuppofed to have received- more diftin^ 
accoiuit3. Thefarthcft point towards the Eaft, to 
which his knowledge of this* part of Afia extended, 
is Sera Metropolis, which from various drcum-* 
(lances appeals to have beai in the fame fituation^ 
with Kant-cheou, a city of fome note in Chcn-fi, 
the moft wefterly province of the Chinefe empire. 
This he places in the longitude of one hundred and' 
feventy-feven degrees fifteen minutes, near thre« 
degrees to the weft of Sinae Metropolis, which 
he had defcribed as the utmoft limit of Afia dif« 
covered by fea. Nor was Ptolemy's knowledge of 
this diftri^t of Afia confined only to that part of 
it through whicii the caravans may be fuppofed to 
have proceeded direftly in their route eaft ward; he 
had received likewife fome general information con* 
ceming various nations towards the north, which, 
according to the pofition that he gives them, oc- 
cupied parts of the great plain of Tartary, extend- 
ing confiderably beyond LafTa, the capital of Thibet, 
and the refideilce of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part of 
Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch unconynon 
precifion, that we can hardly ^oubt of their having 
been afcertamed by aOiual obfervation. Out of 
many inftances of this, I ftiall felefl: three, of 
places fituated in very different parts of the country 

fJLib.vuc.ii — 18. , 

under 
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tmder review; The latitude of Nagara, on thf 
, river Cdphenes, (the modem Attock,) is, according 
to Ptolemy, thirty-two degrees and thirty minules,' 
which coincides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Eaftem geographer quoted by M. D'Anville*. The 
latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as fixed by 
him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen minutes. Ac- 
cording ^to the Aftronomical Tables of Ulug Beg, 
the grandfon of Timur, whofe toyal refidence was 
in that city, it is thirty-nine degrees thirty-feven 
minutes^. The latitude of Sera Metropolis, in 
Ptolemy, is thirty-eight degrees fihetn minutes ; 
that of Kant-cheou, as determined by the Jefuit 
Miffionaries, is thirty-nine degrees. • I ^ have enu- 
merated thefe ftriking examples of the coincidence 
of his calculations with thofe eftaSlifhed by modern 
ofafeiJvations, for two reafons : One^ becaufe they 
clearly prove that thef«^ remote parts of Afia had 
been examined with fome cbnfiderable degree of 
attention ; the. other becaufe I fdel great fatisfac- 
fion, after having been obliged to mentiort fevcra! 
errors and defefts in Ptolemy's geography, in 
rendering juftice to a philofopher, who has con- 
tributed fo much towards the improvement of that 
icience. ' The fads which I have produced affofrd 
the ftrongeft evidence of the extent of his informa- 
tion, as well as the juftnefs of his conclufions con- 
cerning countries with which, from their remote 
fituation, we might have fuppofed him to be leaft 
acquainted. 

' Eclairciflemcnts, &c. finglifh Tranflation, p. lo. 
• Tab. Gcogr. ap. Hudfoja. Gcogn Miaores, iii. 145. 

HlTHERTd 
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HiTHj&RTo I hawcdnfincdiny reJ&iriGhis coife- 
ceming the knowledge which the.andeiits had df 
India, to the continent ; 1 return now toiconfidiar 
tbe difcoveries which they^ had Hiade, pf the iflands 
fituated in various parts of the oceari with which 
it is (unrounded, and begin as I prbpofed, with 
Taprcl^ane^ the great efl aod mod vaJuable of them; 
This ifland laiy fo diredly in the courfe of .^ navigai- 
tors who ventured beyond Cape Comorin, eipe^ 
cially when, according to the ancient ..mod© of 
failing, they feldom Ventured far ixovs^ the coaft^ 
that its' pbfitipn, one fiioiild have thought, muft 
have : been determined with the utmoft precifibiu 
There is, however;, hardly any point in the geo* 
grainy of the aricients more undecided add un^ 
certain, s Prior to the age of Alexand^ the Greats 
the nanae of TaprcA)2toe was unknown in Europe. 
In ccfflrfcqiience of the afltive curiofity with which 
he explbred every country that , he fubdued or 
vifited, fome infornkation concerning it feems^.to 
have been obtained. From his time almoft every 
writer Ion geography has mentioned it, but their 
accounts of it are fo various, and often fo con- 
tradictory^ that, we can fcarcely believe them to 
be defcribing the fanie ifland. £traho, the eiu-liefj: 
writer now extant, frog© whom we have ^y par*- 
ticular accouf^t of it, affirms that it was as large 
as Briiain, and jQiuated at the diftance of feven days, 
aficording . to fome reports, aind ^cordieg to other, 
of twenty days failing from the fouthern extremity 
of the Indian peninfula ; from which, contrary to 
what is kilbwn to' be its real pofition, he defcribes 

;.: / o it 
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S£OT. it ^ ftretching towards the weft above five hun- 
Mred ftadia \ - Pomponius Mela, the author ne^ 
in order of time, is uncertain whether he ihould 
<coniider "^aprobane as .an ifland, or as the begins 
jiing of an6ther world ; but as no perfon, he fays, 
iiad ever failed round it, he ficems to incline to- 
wards the latter opinion/*. PUny gives a more 
'ample defcription d Taprobane, which^ inftead of 
bringing any acccflion of light, involves every 
thing relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that ambaf- 
fadors were fent by a king of that ifland to the 
emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans learned 
feveral things concerning it, which were formerly 
unknown, particularly that there were fiv^ hun- 
dred townS'in the ifland, and that in the centre of 
it there was a lake three hundred and feventy-five 
miles in circumference. Thefe and)aflador8 were 
afloniihed at the fight of the Great Bear and the 
Pi^eiades, being conftellations which did not appear 
in their fky ; and were ftill more amazed when 
they beheld their fhadows point towards the north, 
and ther fun rife on their left hand, and fet on their 
right. They affirmed too, that in their country 
the moon was neyer feen until the ei]^th day after 
the change, and continued to be vifiblex)nly to the 
fixteenth*. It is furprifme to find an author fo 
intelligent as Pliny r^tij||all thefe circumfbnces 

•= Strabo, lib. ii. 124. B. iSo. B. 19,2. A, lib. xv. loia. B 

* Dc Situ Orbis, lib. iii. c. 7. • Npit. Hift. lib. vi. c. 22.. 

without 
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;v: without ammadverfion, aiid partlculariy that he 

|]r^ does not take notice, that what the ambafladbrs 

e: reported concerning the appearance of the moon, 

If- could not take place in any region of the earth. 

h ' [ ■ 

d Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
i feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his^ defcription of Taprobane, or with the embafly 
I to the emperor Claudius. He places that Ifland 
oppolite to Cape Comorin, at no great diftarice 
f from the continent, and delineates it as ftretching 
r from north to fouth no lefs than fifteen degrees, 
two of which he fuppofes to be fouth of the 
c Equator ; and if his reprcfentation of its dimenfions 
c had been juft, it was well entitled from its magni- 
tude' to be compared with Britain ^ Agathemerus, 
who wrote after Ptolemy, and was well acquainted 
with his geography, confiders Taprobane as the 
largeft of all iflands, and alfigns to Britain only the 
iecond place K ' 

From this diverfity of the defcriptioQS given 
by ancient writers, it is' not furprifing that the 
moderns ihould have entertained very different fen-; 
timents with refpeft to the ifland in the Indian 
Ocean which was to be confidered as the fame with 
the Taprobane of the Greeks and Romans. As 
both Pliny and Ptolenw defcribe it as lying in part 







to the fouth of the llpator, fome learned men 

' Ptol. lil^« vii. c. 4. D'Anville, Ant. de PInde, p* 142. 
,, f XiiUji* c. 8. ^jid H^ifm* .Gr€Ogr. Mino// yg^ u% 
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maintain Sumatra to be the ifland which correfpoftd* 
to this defcription* But the great diftance of Su- 
matra from the peni'nfuli of India does not accord 
•with, any account which the Greek or Roman 
writers have given of the fituation of Taprobane, 
and we have no evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the Tapro- 
bane of the ancients is the ifland of Ceylon ; and 
not only its vicinity to the continent of India, but 
the general form of the ifland, as delineated by 
Ptolemy, as well as the pofuion of feveral places in 
it, mentioned by him, eftablifli this opmion (not- 
withftanding fome extraordinary miftakes, of which 
1 {hall afterwards take notice) with a great degree 
of certainty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be {hewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman and 
Nicobar iflands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

.After this long,, and, I am afraid, tedious in- 
▼eftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the diififerent' parts of India, and after 
tracing them as &r as they advanced towards the 
Ea{l either byfea or land, I {hall oflFer fome gene- 
ral remarks concwnijig tib« mode in which their dif- 
coveries were iponduSea, and the degree of CM- 
fidehce with which we ma)( rely on the accounts 
of them j which could not hiiye been offisred with the 
fame advantage until this j»ve{%atMn v/*s fiiuAed. 
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The art of deKneating niapSj exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as for a^ it had been 
explored, or that of |>articular countries^ wa» 
known .to the ancientsi; and:TOthout the ufe of 
than to aifift the-iiaagination, it was inqioffible to 
have: formed a diftlnd idea either of (he one or 
of the other. Some of \ diefe maps are mtotioned 
by Herodotus and other early Greek writers. But 
no, maps prior to thofe which were formed Jn orde^ 
to illuftrate the geography of Ptolemfy, have jreach-^ 
ed our times, in coirfequep.ce of which it .fe very 
difficult; to conceive what was the relative )fituatioQi 
of Ai diJFerent places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is precifely afcer^ 
tained by meafurement \ As foon, however, as 
the mode of marking the fituation of each plac^ by 
fpecify^ig its longitude and latitude was introduced^ 
and €2^me to be generally adopted, every pofition 
could be defcribed in compendious and fcicntific 
terms. But ftill the accuracy of this new method, 
and the improvement which geography derived 
froni it, depends upon the mode in which the 
ancients eflimated the latitude and longitude of 
phces« 

Though the ancients proceeded in determining 
the latitude and ^pngitude of places upon the fame 
principles with tl^f n^o4eri|s, yet it was by means 
of inftruments veiy pfqior in their conftruftioa 
to thofe now i^^dj and , without the fame minute 

' J^Sce NOTE XXXIV. 
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attention to every circumftance that may aflPed 
the accuraqf of an obfervation, an attention of 
which long experience only can demonftrate the 
neceflity. In order to afcertain the latitude of any 
place, the anci«nts obferved the meridian altitude 
of the fun, either by means of the ihadow of a per- 
pendicular gnomon, or by means of an ailrolabo, 
from which it was eafy to compute how many de- 
grees ahd minutes the place of obfervation was 
diftant from the Equator, ^hen neither of thefe 
methods could be employed, they inferred the 
latitude of any place from the bed accounts which 
they could procure of the length of its longeft 
day. 

With refpeft to determining the lonjgitude of 
any place, they were much more at a lofs, as there 
was only one fet of celeftial phenomena to which 
they could have recourfe. Thefe were the eclipfes " 
of the moon (for thofe of the fun were not then 
fo well underftood as to be fubfervient to the pur- 
pofes of geography) : the difference between the 
time at which an eclipfe was obferved to begin or to 
end at two different places, gave immediately the 
difference between the meridians of diofe places. 
But the difficulty of making thofe obfervations 
with accuracy, and the impolfibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in geo- 
graphy, that the ancients in detferminittg longitudes 
were obliged, for the moft part, to have recourfe 
to a&ual furveys, or to the vague inforpiation which 
ai , va$ 
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was to be obtained from the reckonings of fallors, 
or the itineraries of travellers* 

But though the ancients^ by means of the 
operations which I have mentioned, could de- 
termine jthe pofition of places with a confiderable 
degree of accuracy at land, it is very uncertain 
T«rhether or not they had any proper mode of de- 
termining this at fea. The navigators of antiquity 
feem rarely to have had recourfe to aftronomicai 
oblervation. They had no inftnunents fuited to a- 
moveable and uhfteady obfervatory ; and though- 
by their pra£Uce of landing frequently, they might^^ 
in fome meafure, have fupplied that defe^l, yet no 
ancient author, as far as I know, has given an 
account of any aftronomicai obfervation made by- 
them during the cdiufe of thdr voyages. It feems^ 
to be evident from Ptolemy, who employe fomc- 
chapters ia fhewing how -geography may be inw 
proved and its errors may be redtified, from the: 
reports of navigators', that all their calculations 
were founded folely upon reckoning, and were- 
not the refult of obfervation. Even after all the« 
improvemerits which the moderns have made inf 
the fcience of navigation, this mode of computings 
by reckoning is known to be fo loofe and uncer^ 
tain, that, from ii alone, no concUifion can be de«. 
duced with any great d^egree of precifion. Among, 
the ancients, this inaccuracy muft have been greatly 
augmented, as they were accuftbmed in their voy- 

i l4b.i. c 7—14- 
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ages, inHead of fteisiiug a diraft tourie which might 
have been more eafily meafuredy to a circuitous 
navigation along the coaft ; and were unacquainted 
<rifh th$ ccwcnpafs, or any- other iqitrument by which 
its bearings might ha>e be^n afcertained» We 
find, accordingly, the ppfitiQU of many places 
which we may fuppofe to have been determined 
at fea, fixed with little exaftnefs. When, in con- 
fequenCe of an adlive trade, the. ports of any coun- 
try w^ere much frequenttdl, the reckonings of dif- 
fertiit navigators may have.ferved in fome meafiire 
to correA elch other, and may • have enabled geo- 
graphers to form their conclufions with a bearer 
approximation to truth. But in remote countries, 
which hiave neither been the feat of military opera- 
tions, nbt Explored by caravans travelling fre- 
quently through them, every thing is more vague 
and undefined, ;and the refemblance between the 
-ancient ddiriptions of them, and their adua! 
figure, is ofteri fo faint that it can hardly be traced* 
The latitude of places too, as might be expefled, 
was in general much more accurately known by 
the ancients than their longitude. The obferrations 
by ^hich fti'e former was determined ' are finq>Ie, 
made witftPeafe, and are not i&ble to much error. 
Hie other '^'cannot be afcertsuned precifely, without 
more complete operations,- and the ufe of inftru- 
ments much more perfeS: than any that the an- 
cients feem to have poffeflred\ Among the vaft 
number of pli9!s, the pofitipn of ^hich is fixed 

» Sec NOTE XXXV* 
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by Ptblenty 5 J know tiot if he approathe^ as near t6 
truth in the longitude 6f any one, as he has done in 
fixing the latitude of the three cities wWch I for- 
merly mentioned ias aflriking, though not lingular^ 
inftance of his e«a£hiefs. 

Thesje obfervations induce me to adhere to all 
opinion, which I propofed in another place V thzft 
the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial inter- 
courfe with India, were feldom led, dther by curid- 
fity, or the love of gain, to vifit the more^ eaftem 
parts of it. A variety of particulars occur to conr 
firm this opinion. Though Ptolemy beftows the 
appellation of Emporia on feveral places fituated 
on the coaft, which ftretches from the eaftem 
mouth of the Ganges to the; extremity of the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is! uncertain, whether from 
his 'having giveai them this name, we are to confider 
them as harbdurs freqiicnted by (hips from Egypt, 
or merely by veflpsls of the country. Beyond the 
Golden Gherfonefus, it is remarkable that he men- 
tions one Emporium ovXy\ which plainly indicates 
the intercourfe with thi^ regio^(i)f India to have 
been very inconfiderable.>i Had voyages from the 
Arabian, Gulf to tfepffL G9untries^ of India been 
as frequent as to have entitled Ptoleniy to %ecify fo 
minutely the longitude ^d latitude of the great 
number of places which he mentions, he muft, 
in confequence of this, have acquired fuch informr 
ation as would have prevented feveral great txTcot& 

J Hift/i of America, vol. i. p. 8d'. 315. T I-ib. vii. c. 2. 

into 
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into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay ^of 
Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of the 
ancient geographers would not have been fo un- 
certain, and others fo widely miflaken, with refped 
to the fituation and magnitude of the ifland of 
Ceylon. If the merchants of Alexandria had 
often vifited the ports of the Golden CheKlonefus, 
and of the Great Bay, Ptolemy's dcfcriptions of 
them mull have been rendered more cerrefpondcnt 
to their real form, nor could he have believed feveral 
places to lie beyond the line, which are in truth 
fome degrees on this fide of it, . 

But though the navigation of the ancients may 
not have extended^ to the farther India, we arc cer- 
tain that various commodities of that country were 
imported into Egypt, and thence were conveyed to 
Rome, and to other parts of the Emjure. Fr<Hn 
circumftances which I have already enumerated, 
we are warranted in concluding, that thefe were 
brought in veffels of the country to Mufiris, and to 
the other ports tn the Malabar coaft, which were, 
at that period, the ftaples of trade with Egypt. 
In a country of fuch extent as India, where the 
natural produ^ons are yarious, and greatly diver- 
fified by art and induftry, an a6live domeftic com- 
inerce, both by fea and by land, muft have 
early taken place among its different provinces. 
Of this we have fome hints in ancient authbrs ; 
and where the fources of information are fd few 
and fo fcanty, we mufl reft fadsiied with hints. 

Among 
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Among the different daffcis or cafts, into which the 
people of India were divided, merchants are men- 
tioned as one% from which ' we may cooiclude 
trade to hav« been one of the eftablifhed occupa- 
tions of men in that comitry. From the Author of 
the Circumnavigation of die Erythraean Sea, we. 
learp.that the inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft 
traded in veffels of their own with thofe of Malabar; 
that the interior trade of Barygaza was confider* 
able ; and that there was, at all feafons, a number 
of country fliips to be found in the harbour of 
Mufiris^ By Strabo we are informed, that the 
moft valuable produdions of Taprobane were car- 
ried to different Emporia of India p. In this way the 
traders from Egypt might be fuppUed with them, 
and thus could finifh their voyages within the year, 
which, muft have been protracted much longer if 
they had extended as far towards the Eaft aS is 
generally fuppofed. 



Ji 



From all this it appears to.be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftem parts of India, tipon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any direO: and re- 
gular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe coun- 
tries, as from the reports of a few adventurers, 
whom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love of gain, 
prompted to proceed beyond th6 ufual limits of 
navigation. 



*» Plin. Nat. J?ift. lib. vi. c. 22. 
I Pcrip, Mar. Erythr. 34. 30. 
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Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried oa in its for- 
mer channel; and both Rome, the ancient capital 
of the empire, and Conftantinople, the new feat 
of government, were fupplied with: the precious 
commodities of that country by' the merchants of 
^3% Alexandria, yfet, until the reign of the emperor 

^ll^-pfg^ Juftinian, we have no new information concerning 

^^ ^^ the intercourfe with the Eaft by Tea, or theprogrefs 

which was made in the difcoVery of its remote 
regions. Under Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian 
merchant, in the courfe of his traffic, made fome 
voyages to India, whence he acquired the iimame 
of Indicopleufte^ ; but afterwards, by a tranfition 
not uncommon in that fuperftitious age, he re- 
nounced all the concerns of this life, and affumed 
the monaftic charafter. In the folitude and leifure 
of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one of which, 
dignified by him with the name of Chrifiian To- 
; f^^^^p'^y has reached us. The main defign of it 
is to combat the opinion of thofe philofophers, who 
aiTcrt the earth to be of a fpherical figure, and to 
prove that it is an oblong plane, of twelve thomfand 
mile$ in length from eaft to weft, and of fix 
thoufand miles in breadth from iiorth to fouth, 
furrounded by high walls, covered by the firma* 
ment as with a c^opy or v'kult ; that the viciffitudc 
of day and night D^as occafioned by a mountain of 
prodigious height, fituated in the extremities of 
the north, round which the fun moved j that 
^hen it appeared on one fide of this mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when concealed on the 
6 other 
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other fide, the earth was left involved fii darknefs^, 
But amidft thofe wild reveries, more foiled to the 
credulity of hi^ new profeflion, than to the found 
fenfe charafteriftic of that in which Jie wad for- 
merly engaged, Cofmas feems to relate what he 
himfelf had obferved in his travels, or what he had 
learned from others, with great fimplicity and re- 
gard for truth. 

Hfi app^urs to have been well acquainted with 
the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula, and dames 
fev^al places fituated upon it; he defcr&es it as 
the chief feat of the pepper trade, and mentions 
Male, in particular, as one of the moft frequented 
ports on that account ^ From Male, it is probable 
that this fide of the continent has derived its mo. 
dem name of Malabar ; and the clufter of illands 
contiguous to it, that of the Maldives. From him 
too we learn, that the ifland of Taprobane, which 
he fuppofes to lie at an equal diftsmce from the 
Perfian Gulf on the weft, and the country of die 
Sinse, on the eaft, had become, in confequence of 
this commodious fituation, a great ftaple of traxie ; 
that into it were imported the filk of the Sinae, 
and the precious fpices of the eiaftem countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of India, 
tp Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To this Ifland 
he gives the name of Sielediba% nearly. the fame* 

^ Cgfrnas ap. Moatfaucon CglkS. Patrum, ii. 113,. 
Sec. 138. 
♦ C^fa. lib. ii. p. 138. lib..«i|337^ • Lib^ xi, 336. 
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with that of Selendib» or Serendib, by which it is 
ftill known all over the Eaft. 



To Coftnas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in trade 
having appeared in the Indian feas. The Perfians, 
after having overturned the empire of the Parthians, 
and re-eftablifhed the line of their ancient mo- 
narchs, feeih to have furmounted entirely the aver- 
fion.of their anceftors to maritime exertion, and 
made early and vigorous efforts in order to acquire 
a (hare in the lucrative commerce with India. 
All its confiderable portr were frequented by 
traders from Perfia, who, in return for fome pro-- 
dudions of their own coimtry in requeft among the 
Indians, received the precious commodities, v^ch 
they conveyed up'the Perfian Gulf, and by means 
of the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, diftrifouted 
them through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much fliorter 
than that from Egypt, and attended with lefs ex- 
pence and danger, the intercourfe between the two 
countries tncreafed rapidly. A circumftance is men- 
tioned by Cofmas which is a ftriking proof of this. 
In mod of the cities of any ^ote in India he found 
Chriftian churches eftablifhed, in which the func- 
tions of religion were performed by priefts ordain* 
ed by the archbilhop of- Seleucia, the capital of 
the Perfian empire, and who continued fubjed to 
lis jurifdiaion '. India appears to have been more 

!Cofm.lib,ln;r7?.** • 
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thoroughly explored at this period, than it was in 
the ageof Ptolemy^and a greater number of dangers 
feem to have been fettled there. It is remarkable 
however, that, according to the Jiccountof Cofmas, 
none pf thefe ftrangers were accuftomed to vifit 
the eallern regions of Afia, but refted fatisfied 
with receiving their filk, their fpices, and other 
valuable prpdudions, as they were imported into 
Ceylon, and conveyed thence to the varipus marts 
of Indian 



9> 




The frequency of open hoftilities between the 
emperors of Conftantir^ople and the monarchs of 
Perfia, together with the increafing rivallhip of their 
fubjeSs in the trade with India, gave rife to an 
event which produced a confiderable change in 
the nature of that commerce. As the ufe of filk, 
both in drefs and furniture, became gradually 
' more general in the court of the Greek emperors, 
who imitated and furpaifed the fovereigns of Alia 
in fplendour and magnificence; and as China, in 
whi<:h, actordirig to tl^e concurring tcftimony 
of Oriental writers, the culture of filk was originally 
known'', ftill continued tb be the only country 
which produced that valuable commodity : the Per- 
fians, improving the advantages which their fitu- 
ation gave them over th^ merchants from the Ara- 
bian Gulf, tupplanted them in all the marts of 
India to which filk was brought by fea from the 



" Lib. xi. 337, *Herbelot Biblioth. Orieht. artic. 
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Eaft. Havitig it likewife in their power to moleft 
or to cut off the caravans, which, in order to procure 
a fupply for the Greek empire, travelled by land 
to China, through the northern provinces of their 
kingdom, they entirely engrofled that branch of 
^ commerce* Conftantinople was obliged to depend 
on a rival power for an article which luxury viewed 
and defired as effential to elegance. The Perfians, 
with the ufual rapacity of raonopolifts, railed the 
•price of filk to fuch an exorbitant height % that 
Juftinian, eager not only to obtain a full and cer- 
laip fupply of a commodity which was become of 
ladifpenfable ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com- 
merce of hi« fubjefts from the exadions of his 
tmemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, the 
Chriftian monarch of AbyfTinia, to wrefi fome 
portion bf the filk trade from the Perfians. In 
this attempt he failed ; but when he leafl: expelled 
A.D. ss- ^^9 ^9 ^y ^^ unforefeen event, attained, in fome 
iDfeafure, the objeft which he had in view. Two 
Perfian Monks having been employed as mifliona* 
lies in fome of the Chriftian churches, which were 
eftabliihed (as we are informed by Cofmas) in dif- 
ferent parts of India, had penetrated into the coun- 
try of the Seres or China* There they obferved 
the labours of the filk-worili, and became acquaint* 
ed with all the arts of man in working- up its pro- 
dudions into fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
profped of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal» 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of commerce 

I ; ^ Procop. Hift. Arcan. c. 25. 
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cngi^offed by unbelieving nations, prompted them to 
I'epair to Conflantinople. There they explained 
to the emperor the ongin of filk, as well as the 
various modes of preparing and manufafturing it, 
myfteries hitherto imkndwn, or very imperfedkly 
iinderflood in Europe; and encouraged by his 
liberal pfOittifes, they undertook to bring to the 
cajMtal a fufficient number of thofe wonderful in- 
fers, to whofe labours man is fo much indebted. 
This they accomplilhed by conveying the eggs of 
the filk -worm in a hollow cane. They were Match- 
ed by the heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry tree, and they multiplied and 
worked in the fame manner as in thofe climates 
where they firft became objefts of human atten- 
tion and care \ Vaft numbers of thefe infeds 
were foon reared in different parts of Greece, par- 
ticularly in the Peloponnefus. Sicily afterwards un* 
dertook to breed filk-worms with equal fuccefs, 
and was imitated from tittie to time in feveral 
towns of Italy. In all thefe places extenfive manu- 
fadures were eftabUfhed and carried on, with filk 
of domeftic produdion. The demand for filk from 
the Eaft diminifhed of courfe, the fubjeds of .the 
Greek emperors were no longer obliged to have 
recourfe to the Perfians for a fupply of it, and a 
confiderable change took place in the nature of 
the commercial intercourf^^ between Europe and 
India** 

• Procop. de^Bello Gothic. Kb. iv. c 17. 
. ! Sw NOTE XXXVL . 
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SECTION ni. 

hUrcQurfimth India from tU Conquefttjf Egypt b*^ 
the Mahqmedans^ to the Difcov^y of tbf Pajjige ^ 
the Cape of Good Hopf, apd the EjlabUfhmem 
of the Portuguefe Domnjm in tk^ Eq/i. 

A BotJT fpvrfcore years after the death of Juf- 
-"^ tinian, an event happened, which occafipned 
a revoluticm ftill more considerable ip the inter 
courfe of Europe with th^ Eaft. Mahomet^ b] 
publifhing a new religion, feems to have anknate^ 
his countrymen with a new fpirit, aad tp have 
called fbrdi latent pafGons and talents in^o exertion 
The greatefl: part of the Arabians, fatisfied from the 
earlieft times with national indq^endemqe aad perfo 
fial liberty, tended their camels, or^eared thfir pahn 

treei 
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ttee% mtMa the pfedn^s of thdr oTim pdm^ula^ sbct. 
and had little isitercousle wkh ib& reft of Btankind^ «^^^ 
unkfs when thejr &Uied out to plundq: a cs^^yaa, f 

t»r to rob a. traveller. In fome diftrid:s, however, 
th^ had begun to add the labours of a^culture, 
a&d the bu£ne& ci eomxmerce^ to the occupations 
of paftcnal life*. Thefe different orders of men, 
when ^ompted by the enthufialUc ardour with 
which the ^chortations and ex»nple of Mahomet 
ii^fnred them, difplayed at once, all the zeal of 
miffionaries, and the ambition of conquerors* 
They %read the doftrine of thdr prophet, and 
extended the dominion of his fucceffor^^ from 
the fliores of the Atlantic to the frontier qff China, .. 

with a rapidity of fiiccefs to which there is no* 
thing findlar in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt a, c $4a 
was one of their eariieft x^onqucfts ; arid as they 
fettled in that inviting country, and. kept poffeffioii 
of k, the Greeks were excluded from all inter- 
courfe wkh Alexandria, to which they had long 
relbrted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only cffeft which the progrefs of the 
Mahomeddn arms had upon the commerce 6f Eu- 
rope with India. Prior to their invafion of Egypt, 
the Arabians had fubdued the great kingdom of 
Perfia, and added it to the empire of their Caliphs. 
They found their new fubjefts engaged iii profecut- 
ing.tltect extenlive trade with India, and the country 
tathe eaft'of k, the commencement and progrefi ' 

of which » Perfi* I haye already memioned j ^nd 

* SsJc^i KoriQ. Preliiiu Dif. p. 33, 33. ' 
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they were fo fenfible of the gi'eat advantages ^- 
lived from it, that they became defirous to par- 
take q£ them* As the adive powers of the human 
mind, when roufed to vigorous exertions in one 
line, are moft capable of operating with force in 
other diredions; the Arabians, from impetuous 
warriors, foon became enterprifmg merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with lodia in 
its .former channel from the Perfian Gulf, but it was 
with that ardour which chara^iterifes all the early 
efforts of Mahomet's followers. Iii a fhort time 
they advanced far beyond the boundaries of an- 
cient navigation, and brought many of the moft 
precious commodities of the Eaft direftly from 
the countries . which produced them. In order to 
cngrofs all; the profit arifing from, the fale of 
them, ,the caliph ,Omar% a few years after ^ the 
\ A / conquefl of PerCia, founded the city of Baffora, on 

\^ the wcftern banks *of the great ftream formed by 

the junOiion of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
yV . a view of fecuring the command of thefe two 

^ rivers, by which goods imported from India were 

^ . conveyed into all parts of Afia. With fuch dif- 
cernment was the fituation chofen, that Baffora 
foon became a place oif trade hardly inferior to 
' Alexandria. 

This general information with refpeft to the 

trade of the Arabians with India, . vtrhich is all 

_ • ' • ■ . 

* Hcrbcl. Biblioth. Orient, artic. Bafrab. Abul. Pharaf. 

Hift. Dynaft. p*ii3* 
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that can be derived from the hiftorians of that 
period, is confirmed and illuftrated by the Re- 
lation . of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to- . 
wards the Eaft, written by, an Arabian jxierchant 
in the year of the Chriftian aera eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fobjeded to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Q^mmentary of another Arabian, who had. 
likewtfe vifited the Eaftegi parts of Afia ^ Tljis- 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica- 
tion with India, fumifhes materials for defcribing 
more in detail the extent of the Arabian dif- 
coveries in the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

Though fome have imagined that the won- 
derful property x)f the magnet, by which it com- 
municates fuch virtue to a needle or flender 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was kndwn in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved- in Europe, it is manifeft 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer- 
chant, and from much concurring evidence, that 
not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, were 
deftitute ' of this faithful guide, and that their 
mode of navigation was not more adventurous 
than that of the Greeks and Romans**, They 
fteered fervilely along the coaft,' feldom ftretching 
out to fea fp far as to lofe fight of land, a;>d 

^ Sec NOTE XXXVII. - ' Relation,* p. 2. 8, &c. 
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ad they ihaped their courfe in this tknid manner, 
their mode of reckoning was defedive, and liable 
to the fame errors which I obfenred in that of the 
Greeks and Romans % ^ - 

^- 1 ^ 
Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, die 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eaft ex- 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam^ the^boun* 
dary of European navigation. They became ac- 
quainted with Samatra^ and the other iflands 'of 
die great Indian Archipelago, and advanced as far 
as the city of Canton in China. Nor are thefe 
difcoveries to be coniidered as the effe£l of the 
enterpriiing curiofity of individuals; they were 
owing-to a regular commerce carried on from the 
Perfi?Ln Gulf with China, and all the intermediate 
countries. Many Mahomedans imitating the ex- 
ample of the Perfians defcribed by Cofmas Indi- 
copleuftes, fetded in India and thfe countries be- 
yond it. They were fo numerous in the city of 
Canton, that the emperor (as the Arabian au- 
thors relate) permitted them to have a tadi or 
judge of their own fed, who decided controverfies 
among his countrymen by their own laws, and 
prefided in all the functions of religion ^ In other 
places profyktes Vere gained to the Mahomedan 
faith, and th6 Arabian language was underflood 
and fpoken in almofl every fea-port of any 

• Rcnaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Mahome- 
dans firft entered China, p. li^.^. 
I Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p, 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &c. 
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tMt. Ships from Chini a&d difibre&t [^eos lof 
liidia traded m Ae Ferfian Gulf S and by the 
freqtkncy of niutaal kudrcourfe^ all the nationg 
of the £a(t became better acquainted vAth each 
other \ 

A sTRiltiNG proof of this ii Ae n^w informa- 
tidn concJemiag China and India we receive from 
the two amhord I have hiendoned* They point 
out the fituadon of Canton,, how fo well knowa 
to Europeans, with a confidaable dc^ee of ex- 
aftnefs. They ts^e notice of the geMral nfe of 
filk among th^ Chinefe. They are the firft who 
mention their celebrated malittiadm-e of poUcelane^ 
which, on account dF i» delicacy and truifpariMcy^ 
they compare to gltfd *. They defcl^ the tei^ 
trde, sind the mode of uling its leaves; aiid 
from the great revenue which Was levied (as flicy 
infdrm us) from the confumptioh of it^ tea feems 
to have Been as ttfiiverfally the favourite bever- 
age of the Chinefe in the tiitith cehhiry^ as it k 
at prefent\ 

EvE*r with refpeS td thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans Were acctlflomed 
to vifit, thfe Arabians had acqtdlfed ttibre p*tr- 
fea iftfortriittion. They iheHtioh a gt'ekt ethplre 
eftablilhed on the MaUbar coaft, gOvetncd by iixo- 
iaftfes whdfe authority ^S* patamouiit to that 

• See NOTE XXXtrit * * Reiation, p. 8. 
t See NOTE" XXXIX.- * Retetion, p. »;. xg. 
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of every po^er in India. Thefcr monarehs y/^eH 
diftinguiflied by the appellation of BaUhara^ a 
name yet known in India', and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut^ fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 
voyages of the Portuguefe to India, ppfTefled 
feme piprtion of their dominions. I'hey cele- 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In* 
dians bad made in aftronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and afiert that 
in this branch of fcience they were far fuperior to 
the mod enlightened nations of the Eaft, on which 
acf:ount their foyerdgn was denominated the king 
of Wifdom". Other peculiarities in the poli*- 
tical inltitutions, the mode of judicial proceeds 
ings, the paftimes and' the fuperftitiqns of the In^ 
dians, particularly the excruciating mortifications 
and penances of the faquirs, might be produce4 
as proofs of the fuperioi: knowledge which the 
Arabians had acquired of the manners of t|xa( 
people. 

The fame commercial fpint or religious zeal, 
which prompted the Mahomedans of Perfia to vifi$ 
the remoteft regions of the Eaft, animated the 
Chriftians of that kingdom. The Neftorian churches 
planted in Perfia, under the protedlion firft 'of its. 
pative fov^reigns, and afterwards of \t% conqueror^' 



' Herbdot. artic. Hend. k Btlbar^ 
f Rdatiop, p. 37, 53, 
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the Caliphs, were numerous, and governed by re* ^^-?^* 
fpeftable ccclefiaftics. They had early fent miffion* 
aries into Indi^, and eftabliflied churches in different 
parts of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, 
in the Ifland of Ceylon. When the Arabians ex- 
tended their navigation as far as China, a mortf 
ample field, both for their commerce and their 
izeal, opened to their view. * If we may rely on the 
concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, in the' 
Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed by the tefti-^ 
jnony of the two Mahomedan travellers, their, 
pious labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries the number of 
Chriftians in India and China was very confider* 
able". As the churches in both thefe countries 
received all their ecclefiaftics from Perfia, where, 
they were ordained by the CathoHcos^ or Neftoriaii 
primate, whofe fupremacy they acknowleged, this, 
became a regular channel of intercourfe and intelf 
ligence ; and to the combined effefl: of all thefa 
prcumftances, w^ are indebted for the information, 
Ve receive from the two Arabian writers **, con-! 
^erning thof(? regions, of Afia which the Cyi:eekfi: 
and Romans never vifited, 

BuTv while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian- 
fubjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 
knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe foutid 
themfelves excluded almoft entirely from any ipr 

? 5ce NOTE XL, • Relation, p. 39. 

tei:courfe 
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$ £ c T* tercourfe with it. To them the great port of AIe|t# 
"** andria was now fhut, and the n^w lords of the Par- 
fian Gulf, fatisfied with fupplying the demand for 
Indian commodities in their own extenfive domi^ 
nions^ neglefted to convey them, by any of the 
iifual channels, to the trading towns on the Medi* 
lerranean. The opulent inhabitants of Conftan«> 
tinople, and other great cities of Europe, bore this 
deprivation of luxuries, to which th^y had been 
long accuftomed, with fuch impatience, that all the 
a£tivity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed intolerable* 
The difficulties which were to be furmounted in 
drder to accompliOi this, afford the mod flrikihg 
proof of the high eflimation ih which the commo* 
dities of the Eaft were held at that time. The filk 
of China was purchafed in Chenfi, the weftcrnmoft 
province of that empire, and conveyed thence by a 
caravan, in a march of eighty, or a hundred days, 
tt> the banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, 
and carried down the ftream of that river to the 
Cafpian. After a dangerous toyage acrofs that f<^, 
sold afcending the river Cyrus as far as it is navi-» 
gable, it was conduded by a Abort land-carriage of 
five days to the river Phafis p, whiqh falls, into the 
Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, by an eafy and 
well known courfe, it was tranfported to Conftanti* 
nople. The conveyance of commodities frorfi that 
region of the Eaft,^ now known by the nslme of 
Indoftan, was fomewhat lefs tedious and operofe, 

' PUn. Nat. Hift. lib, vi. c. 17. 
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H^ were carried from the banks of th6 Indus, s^cri 
by a route early fireqii^ted, asid ^hkh I h^e .^J:.^ 
already defcribed, either to the river Okus^ or 
diredly to the Cafpism, from whkh they held tkii 
fame courfe to Conflantinople. 

It 18 obvious, that only commodities 6f fmall 
bulk, and of conlideraWe value, could bear the 
cxpence of fuch a mode of convepnc^ ; and iii 
regulating the price of thofe commodities j liot tHrily 
the exp6nce, but the rift and danger of conveying 
them, were to be taken into account. In thdr jour- 
ney acrofs the vaft plain extending frtittt Samiir- 
cande to the frontier of China, carJiVans txntt^ ex- 
pofed to the affaults and depredations of the T^r- ^ 

tars, the Huns, the Turks, and other' roving tribes 
which infeft the north-eaft 6f Afia, and vlrhich have 
always confidered the merchant and traveller ^^ x \?^^ 

their lawful prey; nor were they exempt iroitt a ia^ ,. ' 
infult and pillage in their journey from the Cyf uar ^ , ^ ^'^ 
to the Phafis, through the kingdom of Colchis, * i 
country nbtedj both in ancient and in modem 
times, for the thievifh difpofition of its Inhabitants. ^ 
Jlven under all, thefe difadvantages, the trade tHtk 
the Eaft was carried on with ardour. Conftand- 
nople became a confiderable mart of Indian tod 
Chinefe. commodities, and the wealth which flowed 
into it in confequence of this, not only added to 
the fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the empire 
of which it was the capital. 

4 As 
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As far as we may venture to conjedure, from 
the impcrfed information of contemporary, hifto- 
rians, it was chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have defcribed, perilous and operofe as it 
was, that Europe was fupplied with the commodi- 
ties of the Eaft, during more than two centuries. 
Throughout that period the Chriftians and Maho- 
medans \fferc engaged in almoft uninterrupted hof- 
/ tilities i profecuted with all the animofity^ which 
rivalfliip for power, heightened by religious zeal, 
naturally excites. . Under circumftances which oc- 
cafioned fuch alienation, commercial intercourfe 
could Ijardly fubfift, and the merchants of Chrif- 
tendom either did not refort at all tjo Alexandria, 
and the ports of Syria, the ancient ftaples for the 
commodities of the Eaft, after they were in poflef- 
fion of the Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, 
furmounting their abhorrence of the Infidels, 
prompted them to vifit the marts which they h^d 
long frequented, it was with much caution and 
diftruft, 

While the difficulties of procuring the produc* 
tions of ihe Eaft were thus augmented, the people 
of Europe became more dcfirous of obtaining them. 
About this time fome cities of Italy, particularly 
Amalphi and Venice, having acquired a greater 
degree of fecurity or independence than they for- 
merly poffeffed, began to cultivate the arts of 
domeftic ipdyftry, with an ardour and ingenuity 
uncommon in the middle ages. The effecjrt of 
8 . thefe 
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thefe exertions was fuch an increafe' of wealth, ^ 
created , new wants and defires, and formed a tafte 
for elegance and luxury, which induced them to 
vifit foreign countries in ordeir to gratify it. Apiong, 
men in this ftage of their advancement, the pro- 
duftions of India have always been held in high 
eiftimation, and from this period they were imported 
into Italy in larger quantities, and came into more 
general ufe. Several circumftances which indicate 
this revival of a commercial rpirit,are coUefled by 
the induftrious Muratori, and, from the jclofe jof th^... 
feventh^century, an attentive obferver may difcenr ' 
Taint traces of its progrefs \ 

Even in enlightened agesi when the tranfaftions of 
nations are obferved and recorded with the greateft 
care, and the f^pre of hiftorical materials feems to be 
abundantly ample, fo little attention has been paid 
to the operations of commerce, that every attempt 
towards a regular deduftion of them, has been 
found an undertaking of the utmoft difficulty. 
The sera, however, to which I have conduced this 
Difquifition, is one of the periods in the annals of 
mankind concerning which hiftory furniflies mod 
fcanty inforipiation. As it was chiefly in the Greek 
empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that any efforts 
were made to procure the commodities of India, 
and the other regions of the Eaft, it is o^ly from 

^ Anliquit. Ital/medij iEvi, ii. 400. 408. 410. 883. 885. 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoirc du Commerce de la 
Huffie par M. Schertr. torn* i. -p. 1 1 . &c.' 
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^e HiftQii^ns ef tlkofe coimtri(Q» we can esKpe& to 
Bpd 9ny stccoiim of that trade. But £rom tbe age 
of Mahomet^ until the time when the Conmmi 
tended the throne of Conftantinople, a period of 
iBore than four centuries and a half, the Byssandbt^ 
tiiftory is contained in meagre chronicks^ the com- 
|ulers of which feldom extended their views beyond 
the intrigues i^ the palace, the factions in the 
theatre^ or the difputes of theobgians. . To them 
the mcnkilh annaiifls qf the differenr ftates and 
ckjes of hfily, during the fa^le period^ are (if pof- 
j^hle) far inferior in merit, and in the early accounts 
of thofe cities which have been moft celebrated for 
their commercial fpirit, we fearch with little fuccefs 
for the origin or nature of that trade by which 
they firft rofe to eminence ^ It is raanifeft, how- 
ever, fi'om the flightefl attention to the events wfiich 
happened in the feventh and eighth centuries, that 
the Italian dates, while their coafls were continually 
infefted by the Mahomedan^, who had made fome 
fettlements there, and had fubjeded Sicily almoft 
entirely to their dominion, cpuld not trade with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and Syria. 
With what implacable hatred Chriftians viewed 
"Mahom^dans, as the difciples of an impoftor^ is 
well known ; and as all the nations which profeifcd 
the Chriftian faith, both in the Eaft and Weft, had 
mingled the worfhip of angels and faints with that 
of the Supreme Being, and had adorned thdr 
churches with pidures and ftatues ; the true MqC- 

'Sec NOTE XU- 
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Itm QQnfidered themfehres as^ the only a(feit(»ft of 
the vuuiy of God, and behe^ Chriftians of every 
deiKunination with abhorrence, as idolaters. Much 
time was requifite to foften this mutual anlmofity, 
U> &r as to render iutercourfe in any degree 
cordial. 

Meanwhile a tafte for the luxuries of the Ea/l 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, from 
imitation of the Italians, or from fome improve- 
ment in their own fituation, the people of Marleilles 
and other towns of France on the Mediterranean, 
became equally fond of them. But the profits 
exacted by' the merchants of Amalphi or Venice, 
from whom they received thofe precious commo- 
di^es, were fo exorbitant as prompted them to 
make fome effort to fupply their own demands. 
With this view, they not only opened a trade 
with Conftantinople, but ventured at times to vifit' 
the ports of Egypt and Syria *• This eagemefa of 
the Europeans, pn the one hand, to obtain the prq- 
du^ons of India, and on the other hand, confider- 
i^le advantages which both the Caliphs and their 
fubjefls derived from the fale of them, induced 
both fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, 
as to carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and in what 
mode it was condufted by thefe new adventurers, 
the ^fcanty information which can be gathered 

* Mem* d« Litcnt* tQi«u x^svS, p. 4679 ftc 483. 
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from contenlporary writers, docs not enable the td 
trace with accuracy. It is probable^ however, that 
this communication would have produced infen- 
.fibly its ufual pffe£k^ of familiarizing and recon- 
idling men of hoilile principles and difeordaiit 
manners to one another, and a regular commerce 
might have been eftabliflied gradually between 
Chriftians and Mahomedins, upon fuch equnl terms, 
that the nations of Europe n*iight have received all 
the luxuries of the Eaft, by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, firft 
by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of Alexandria, 
next by the Romans, and at laft by the fubjefts of 
the Conftantlnopoiitan empire. 

But whatever might have been the influence of 
this growing correfpondence, it was "prevented from 
operating with full effed by the Crujades, or expe- ' 
ditions for tfie recovery of the Holy Land, which^ 
during two centuries, occupied the profeffors of the 
two rival religions, and contributed to alienate them 
more than, ever from each other, I have, in ano- 
ther work', contemplated mankind while under 
the dominion of this frenzy, the moil fmgular per- 
haps, and the longeft Continued, of any that occurs 
in the hiftory of our fpecieS ; and I pointed out 
fuch effeds of it upon government, upon property^ 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the obje9:s of my enquiry* At prefent 
my attention is confined to obferve the commer- 

. ; Hift of Charles V. vol. i; p. 26', edit. 1787; 
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ctal confeqiiences of the Crufades^ and how far sect. 
they contributed to retard or to promote the con^ '^i* 
veyance of Indiah commodities into Europe. '^*^'^*^' 

To fix an idea of peculiar &n£Uty to that coun* 
try, which jthe Author of" our Religion fele£led 
as the place of his refidence while on earth, and 
in which he accomplifhed the redemption of man- 
kind, is .a fentiment fo natural to the human 
mind, that, from the firft eftablifhment of Chrif- 
tianity, the vifiting of the holy places in Judea was 
confidered as an exercife of piety, tending power- 
fully to awaken and to cherifh a fpirit of de-^ 
votion. Through fucceeding ^ges, the pradice 
continued and increafed in every part of Chrift- 
endom. When Jerufalem was fubjeded to the 
Mahomedan^ empire, and danger was added to ''■ 
the &dgue and expeuce of a diftant pilgrimage, 
the undertaking was viewed as ftill more meri- 
torious. It was fometimes enjoined as a penancd 
to be performed by heinous tranfgreffors. It was 
more frequently a duty undertaken with volun- 
tary zeal, and in bbth cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all paft offences*. . From various . 
caufes^ whith I have eUewhere enumerated', 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth , and eleventh cen- 
turies. Not only individu^s in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of Superior 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu- 

* Hifti of OiMrlw V. ^L I. p. a7, 285. 
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SECT, infcrdus caravans of opulent f^IgrltiiSy rerofted td 

Jcrufalem. 

In all their 'opcrarions, however, men have a 
tirbnderfal dexterity in mingling feme attention 
to intfereft with thofe funftions whicih feem to 
fee moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan cara- 
vans, \Vhich, in obedience to the injunftions of 
their refigion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
"are not compofed, as I fhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
arfe i^roVided with fuch an affortmcnt of goods, 
that they carry on a conliderable traffic ". Even 
'the Faquirs of India, whofe wild enthufi'afm 
ifeems to elevate them above all folickude about 
^he concerns of this worlds have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, 
by trading in every country through which they 
travel ''. In like manner, it was not by devotion 
alon^ that fiich numerous bands of Chriftian 
pilgrims were induced to viik Jerufalem. To 
many of them commerce was ihe chief motive 
of undertaking that diftant voyage, and by ex- 
'changing thi produdHons of Europe for the more 
Valuable commodities of Alia, particularly thofe 
of India, which at that time were dtflfufed dirough 
every piatrt of the Caliphs dominions^ they en- 
riched thanfdves, and furniihed thdr countrymen 



' Viagi di Ramufio> vol. i. p. 151, i^i, 
! Sec NOTE XLII. 
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with fttch zn a4dhional fupply of Eaften luxudbf > s S Q*^ 
as augmented their relifh for them ^ 

But how faint foever the lines may be, vhich^ 
prior to the crufadea, mark the iitflaence of« 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com* 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the com» 
menoement of thefe expeditions, as to meet the 
eye of every cWerver. ' Various circtlmftances 
concurred towards this, from aa enumeration of 
^hich it will appear^ that by attending to the 
progr^ and effects of the Crufades, confider^ 
able light is thrown upon the fubje£t of my in^ 
quiries. Great armies, conduced by the moft 
illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, and 
compofed of mepi of the moft enterprifing fpirit 
in ail the kingdoms of it, marched towards Pale«> 
ftine, through countries far advanced beyond thofe 
which they left, in every fpecies of improvement. 
They beheld the dawn of profperity in the re* 
poUlcs of Itsdy, which had begun to vie with 
each other m the arts of induftry, and in their 
efforts t6 engrofs the lucrative commerce with 
the £aft. They next admired the more advanced 
ftate of opulence and fplendour in Conftantino* 
pie, raifed to a pre-eminence above all the cities 
then known, by its extenfive trade, particularly 
that which it carried on with India^ and the CQun« 
tries beyond it* They afterwards fiarved in tboftf 

^ Gul. Tjt. lib^ xvii. c. 4. p. 933. tp. Gcfia Dei p« 
fraacos. 
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pr6vinces of Alia through which the commodities 
^of the Eaft were ufually. conveyed, and became 
mafters of feveral cities which had been ftaples 
of that trade. They eftabliflied the kingdom of 
Jenifalem, which fubfifted near two hundred years. 
They took pofleflion of the throne of the Greek 
empire, and governed it above half a century. 
Amicjft fuch a variety of events and operations, 
the ideas' of the fierce warriors of Europe gradu- 
ally. opened and improved ; they became acquaint- 
ed with the policy and art$ of*the people whom 
they fubdued ; they obferved the fources of thdr 
wealth, and availed themfelves of all this know- 
ledge. Antioch and Tyre, when conquered by 
the Crufaders, were fiouriihing cities, inhabited 
by opulent merchants, who fupplied all the na- 
tions trading in the Mediterranean with the pro- 
duftions of the Eaft ', and as far as can be gather- 
ed from incidental occurrences, mentioned by the 
Hiftorians of the Holy War, who, being moitly 
priefts and monks, had their attention direded 
to obje&s very diflferent from thqfe relating to 
commerce, there is reafon to believe that both in 
Conftantinople while fubjeft to the Franks, and 
in the ports of Syria acquired by the Chriftians, 
the long-eftablifhed trade with the Eaft continued 
Jo bg protefted and encouraged. 

" But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objed with the martial leadere of 

' Gul. Tyr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aqucnf. Hill. Hicrot 
ap. Gcfta Dd, vol. i. p. 547. 
. ' . . -^ the 
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the Crufade9, engaged in perpetual hoftilkies with 
the iTurks on one hand, and ^ith the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objeflk 
with the aflbdates, in conjundtion with whom 
they carried on their operations. Numerous as 
the armies were which affumed the crofs, and 
cnterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with whicii 
they were animated, they could not have accom- 
plifhed their purpofe, or even have reached the 
feat of their warfare, without fecuring the affiftance 
of the Italian ftatcs. None of the other Eu- 
ropean powers could either furnilh a fufficient 
number of tranfports to convey the armies of the 
Crufaders to the coaft of Dalmatia, wheace they 
inarched to Conftantinpple, the place of general 
rendezvous; or were able to fupply them Svith 
military ftores and provifions in fuch abundance 
as to enable them to invade a diftant country. 
In all the fucceffive expeditions, the fleets ofnhe 
Gtooefe, of the Pilans, or of the Venetians, 
kept on the coaft as the armies advanced by land, 
and fupplying them from time to tin;ie with what- 
ever was wanting, engroffed all the profits of a 
branch of commerce, which, in every age, has 
been extremely lucrative.' It was with all the in- 
terefted> attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduftion of any 
place in which they found it for their intereft 
to fettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va- 
luable immunities of different kinds ; freedom of 
trade j an abatement of the ufual 4uties paid for 
what was imported and exported^ or a total ex- 

J 2 , emption 
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emption from them ; the property of entire fuburbs 
in feme citie«, and of cxtenfivc ftreets in others; 
^ and a privilege granted to every perfon who re- 
sided within their precinds, or who traded un- 
der their proteftion, of being tried by their own 
laws, and by judges of their own appointment *• In 
<onfequence of ib many advantages we can trace, 
duriitg the progrefs of thp Crufades, a rapid in- 
creafe of wealth and of power in all the com- 
mercial ftates of Italy. Every port open to trade 
^was frequented by their merchants^ who, having 
tiow engrofled entirdy the commerce of rthe Eaft, 
ftrove with foch a^e emulation to find new 
fnarkets^ for the commodities which it liimiibed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe, id which they had hitherto been little 
|mown« 

Two events happened, prior to the termination 
'^f the Holy War, which, by acquiring to the 
Venetians and Genoefe the pofleflion of feveral 
•provinces in the Greek empire, oiabled them to 
fupply Europe more abundantly with all the pro^ 
duSions of the Eaft* The firft was the coa- 
queft of Conftantinople in the year one thoufand 
two hundred and four, by the Venetians, and 
the leaders of the fourth Crufade. Am account 
x>f the political interefts and intrigues which formed 
this alliance, and turned the hallowed arms de- 
ftined to deliver the holy Cky from the ^om»- 

• Hift; of Caiarf€€ V. vil. i. p, 34. 
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oion of infidd^^ !^83F^ft ^ ChniM;m mpik;a|reh^ is . s^ £ ox, 
foreign from thp 4?%^ 9^ ^^^^ Pifquifitioaa. ppijr ^^* ' 
ilantinople ws^s t;^)ceu by ftarm^ an4 piundq^ed by 
^^ cpofipder^tes. J^ ^\ of Fidiid^ifs was placed 
PQ the ifnp^nal l^^gae. The i^pQiixupAs w^}cl| 
^il| riemafn^ ^bjie£t to the fucce0brs of Coxi^ 
ll.Wtinpj j¥^re djvided kto . fo^r parts, pnp qf 
which being allotted to the new ^i^peror, foi^ 
fupportiag the dignity ^js4 ^peo^e cf goyeiniaieiiry 
aft ioqjiutl imrtitiop of the pther three was ma4e bcf 
twmi the Venetiai^, 2^4 Ae chiefs of the Cnifade. 
Thfi farni^» i^o, boijh to pp»certiag and m coa- 
duftitig thjs enterprijre, Jt^ept their eye$ fteadily 
g^od pn: what nitight \^ ppft for tfee ©pfiol^n^t 
^f Urar compierG^^^ fecj^^ed ^$ t^rjito^ie^ of 
giieait^ V?due to ^ trading pfopie* Th,cy obtain^ 
od fonae^ part pf the Pelppc^nefuis, at ^h;^ time the 
ileat i(;^ fiottriihing manufactures, pfu*ticularly of 
iilku TJiey became pjafters of feveral of jthq 
}iffge{t an4 beft 4:ult^ated iflajKJis in i^he Afchi- 
petagp, and eftabUfhed a chain of fpttle^ients, 
partjiy milita^ and partly C9mm|erci49 extendin^g 
fiX)m the Adriatic to the Bofpboruf^ ^ny 
y^edans Settled in Cpnflantinop^y .^d without 
pbi]trvi£dan iroi^ their warlike a|oc^€Ctes, little, 
fttftmtiye to thp wis pf mduftry, they engr<;#d 
the v9;nQup .braoches of trade which b^d fo long 
ntri^!^ that ca]^i^# Tyo of thde psulicularly 

> jPfui^uUCSbromc. ap. Murat. Script. |R^« II^. toL xiit . 
-pi j;^. Mar, SanutQ Vitc de pucbi di Vencz. Murat. 
vpi. xxii. p. 532, ' 
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attraftcd their attention ; the filk trade, and that 
with India. From the ^eign of Jaftinian, it was 
moftly in Greece, and fome of the adjacent iflands, 
that filk-worms, which he' firft introduced into 
Europe, were reared. Thepfodudof their labours 
was manufafhired into fhiffs of various kinds in 
many cities of the empire. But it was in Con- 
fiantinople, the feat of opulence an4 luxury, that 
the demand for a commodity of fuch high price 
was greatdl, and there, of ccmfequehce, the com- 
merce of filk naturally centered. In aflbrting 
cargoes for the feveral ports in which they 
traded, the. Venetians had for fome time found 
fiik to be an eflential article, as it continued to 
grow more and more into r^qiieft in every part 
of Europe. By the refidence oIF fo many df thdr 
citizens in Cohftantinopk, and by the immuni- 
ties" granted to them, they not only procured filk 
in fuch abundance, and on fuch terms, as enaUed 
them to carry on trade more extenfiVely, and 
with greater profit than formerly, but tl^y^ be- 
came fo thoroughly acquainted with every branch 
of the filk manufadure, as induced them to at- 
tempt the eftablifliment of it in their own do- 
minions. The meafures taken for this purpofc 
by individuals, as well as the regulatiohs framed 
by the ftate, were concerted- with fo much ptu- 
dencef, and executed with fuch fiiccefs, -that in 
a ihort time the filk fabrics of Venice vied 
with thofe of Greece ind Sicily, and contributed 
both to enrich the republic, and to enlarge the 
fphere of its conimerce.^ At the fame time the 
8 Venetians 
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Venetians availed themfelves of the influence 
which they had acquired in Conftantinople,^ in 
order to improve their Indian trade. The capi- 
tal of the Greek empire, befides the means of ' 
being fupplied with the produftions of the Eaft, 
which it enjoyed in common with the other com- 
mercial cities of Europe, received a confiderable 
' portion of them by a channel peculiar to itfelf. 
Some of the moft valuable commodities of India 
and China . were conveyed over land, by routes 
which I have defcribed; to the Black Sea, and 
thence by a Ihort navigation to Conijtantindple. 
To this market, the bed ftored of any except 
Alexandria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, 
and the goods which they purchafed there, made 
an addition of great confequence to what they 
were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire in Con- 
ftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians poffeffed fuch ' 
advantages over all their rivals, that their com- 
merce extended greatly, and it was chiefly from 
them every part of Europe received the commodities 
of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was the 
fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in Conftan- 
tinople, and the re-eftabliftiment of the Imperial 
fatpily on the throne. This was efFeded after a 
period of fifty-feven years, partly by a tranfient ef-. 
fort of vigour, with which indigatidn at a foreign 
yoke animated the Greeks, and partly by the 
powerful affiftance which they received from the 

republic 
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rq>ut>lic of Genoa* The GeaoeTe were to £^^ 
fibl^ of the advantages i^fbich the Venetiaiis^ their 
rivals in trade, derived from their union with th^ 
Latin emperors of Conflaiitinople, that, in onder to 
deprive them of thefe, they furmounted the moft 
deep-rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a mon^ch 
prote£led by the papal power, fetting at defianqe 
the thunders of the Vatican, which at that jtixne 
made the greateft princes tremble. This^ ijiivier- 
taking, bold and impious as it was then ^eemedf 
proved fuccefsful. In recompence for |heir iigoal 
fervices, the gratitude or we^kneTs of tl\e pi^ek 
emperor, an^umg other donations, heftowe4 uppp 
the Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Con^aati* 
nople^ to be held as a fief of the empire, to« 
gether wkh fuch exemption from the accqitomed 
duties on goods imported and jexporte^^ as gave 
them a decided fuperiority over every coogipeti* 
tor in trade. With the vidl^nt attention of mer- 
chants, the Genoefe ^vaij|ed themfelves of this 
favourable fituation. Timely furrounded jtheir new 
fettlement in Pera with fortifications. They ren- 
dered their fadories on the adjacent coait places of 
ftrengh \ They were maiUrs of the hftrbour of 
Conftantinople more thw i^ Greeks (^iemf4y^« 
The whole trade of the Black Sea cfime Into theif 
hands ; and not Satisfied with this, they took pof« 
fefSon of part of this Cherfpntfus Tfiurfca, :the:9ao- 
dem Crimaea, and rendered Cfif&9 its pdn^q;K|l 



^Niccph. Grejfor. lib, xi.- Ci u ^ 6* lib.;i|:viu c. i. § 2. 
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tovn, the chief feat of their trade with the Eaft^ 
and the port in which all its produdions, con- 
veyed to the Black Sea by the different routes I 
have formerly defcribed, were landed**^ 

In confequence of this revolution, Genoa be- 
came the greatefl commercial power in Europe j 
and if the enterpriCing induftry and inti-epid courage 
of its citizens had been under the direftion of wif? 
jdomeftic poHcy, it might have Jong held that rank. 
But never was there a contrail more ftriking, 
than between the internal adminiftration of dbe 
two rival republics of Venice and Genpa. In the 
former, governraent was condjuM&ed with fteady 
fyftematic prudaace ; in the latter, it was confiftent 
in nothing but a fondnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpetual 
calm, the other was agitated with all the ftorms and 
viciflitudes of fadion. The increafe of wealthy 
which flowed into Genoa from the exertions of 
its merchants, did not. counterbalance the defers 
in its political conftitution ; and even in its .mbft 
profperous ftate we may difcern the appearance of 
fymptoms which foreboded a diminution of its 
opulence and power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained the 
afcendant which they had acquired in the Greek em* 

*Folieta Hfft. Genuenf. ap. Grxr. Thcf. Antiq. 
ltii.L^Bj. DeMariok de GcouenC Dignit. ib. 1486. 
Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. I2, Murat. Annal- d'ltal. 
lib. vii. c. 351. See NOTE XJUIII. 
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pire, the Venetians felt their commercial tranfaftions 
with it to be carried on upon fuch unequal terms, 
that their merchants vifited Conftantinople feldom, 
and with reluftancf ; and in order to procure the 
commodities of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were 
demanded in the various parts of Europe which 
they were accuftomed to fupply, they were obliged 
to refort to the ancient ftaples of that trade. Of 
- thefe Alexandria vf^s the chief, and the moft abun- 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian goods 
by land through Afia, to any of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, was often rendered imprafticable by 
the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, and other hordes, 
which fucceffively defolated that fertile country, 
or contended for the dominion of it. But under 
the military and vigorous government of the Sol- 
dans of the Mameluks, fecurity and order were 
fteadily maintained in Egypt, and trade, though 
loaded with heavy duties was open to all. In 
proportion to the progrefs of the Genoefe in en- 
grofling the commerce of Conftantinople and the 
Black Sea *, the Venetians found it more and more 
necefTary to enlarge their tranfaftions with Alex- 
andria.. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with infidels be- 
ing confidered, in that age, as unbecoming the 
charadler of Chriftians, the fenate of Venice, in 
order to filence its own fcruples, or thofe of 
its fubjefts, had recourfe to the infallible au- 



* Sec NOTE XLIV. 
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thority of the Pope,, ivho was fuppoied to be 
poffeffed of power to. difpenfe with the rigorous 
obfervation of the moft facred laws^ and obtamed 
permiilion from him to fit out annually a fpe« 
cified number of fhips for the ports of Egypt 
.and of Syria ^ Under this fandion the republic 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Sol- 
dans of Egypt, on . equitable terms ; in confe- 
quence of which the fenate appointed one conful 
to refide in Alexandria, and another in Damafcus, 
in a public charafter, and to exercife a mercantile 
jurifdiftion,* authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their prote£tion, Venetian merchants ajid artifans 
fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient prejudices 
and antipathies were forgotten, and their mutual 
imerefts eftabliihed, for the firit time, a fair and 
opeii trade between Chriflians and I^ahomedans /• . 
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While the Venetians and Genoefe were al- 
ternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engrofs all the advantages* of fupplying 
Europe with the produftions of the Eaft, th6 re- 
public of Florence, originally a commercial de- 
mocracy, applied with fuch perfevering vigour to 
trade, and the genius of the people, as well as 
the nature of their inftitutions, were fo favourable 
to its progrefs, that the ftate advanced rapidly 
in power, and the people in opulence. But as 
the Florentines did not poifefs any commodious 

■ ' > 

'Sec NOTE XLV. 
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» t c t. fia-port, their adive exertions irere direOfed chiefly 
towards the improvement of their maAufaffcurea, 
and domeftic induftry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufedures of 
various kinds, particularly thofe of filk and woollen 
cloth, appear from the enumeration of a well-in- 
formed Hiftorian, to have been very confiderable \ 
The conneftion which they formed in different 
parts of Europe, by furnilhing them with the pro- 
dufUons of their own induftry, led them to engage 
in another branch of trade, that of banking. In 
this they foon' became fo eminent, that the money- 
tranfaftions of almoft every kingdom in Europe 
paffed through their hands, and in many of them 
they were entrulled with the colleftion and ad- 
nlitiiftratibn of the public revenues. In cbnfequence 
of the a^ivity and fuccefs with which they con- 
duded their manufadures and money-traiifadions, 
the former always attended with certain though 
moderate profit, the latter lucrative in an high 
degree^ at a period when neither the intcrell 
of money, nor the premium on Wlls of exchange, 
were fettled with accuracy, Florence became 
one of the firft cities Jh Chriftendom, and many 
of its citizens extremely opulent.. Cofmo di 
Medici, the head of a family which rofe from 
obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was reckon- 
ed the moft wealthy merchant ever known in 

* Giov. Villani Hift. Fiorcnt. ap. Murat. Script. Rer* 
Ital, vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell' Iftorie Fiorentine, di Scip; 
Ammif(£tO| lib. iv. p. 15 1 . lib. viii» p. 299. 
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EuMpe ' ) ai!id in a£ts of public fniiiiificen^e, as 
l^ell as ef privaie generofity^ iii tl^ patronage of 
leamihg) and in the tiiieouragement of ufeful and 
degaiit arts, no monarch of the age could via 
with hifn* Whether the Medici, in thdr firft mer- 
cantile tranfa&ions, carried on any commerce 
vdth the Eaft, I have not been able to dif^ 
covert It is more probable, I fhould think^ that 
their trade \ra8 confined to the fame articles with 
that of their countfyitien. But as foon as the com- 
moti-wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
a communication with the otean, Gofmo di Me- 
dici, who had the chief direOion of its affairs, 
endeavoured to procure for his country a fliare 
in that lucrative commerce which had raifed Venice 
and Grenoa fo far above all the other ItaUaa ftates. 
With this view ambaffadors were fent td Alex- a, 0.1415. 
andria, in order to prevail with the Soldan to 
open that and the other ports of his dominions, to 
the iubjefts of the republic, and to admit them 
to a participation of all the cdmtnercial privilege^ 
which were enjoyed by the Venetians, The ne- 
gotiation terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the 
Florentines feem to bav« obtained fome fliare in 
the Indian trade ^ ; and footi after this period, we 
find fjpices enumerated among the comtnodities im* 
ported by the Florentines into England \ , 

^ Fr. &fich. Bmtus Hift. Fl6r. p. 3f • 62. Chron. Eugu- 
Ui^tm ap. M«nit. Script. Rer. Ital. ycL xiv. p. 1007. ^^~ 
^ina Rerol. d'ltaHcy torn. vL p^ 263, Sec. 

* See NOTE XLVL » See NOTE XLVII, . 
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AN HISTORICAL DISQUISITION 

In fome parts of this Diiiquifition, conc^tiii^ the 
nature and courfe of trade with the Eaft, I have 
been obliged to grope my way, and often under 
the guidance of very feeble lights. But as we are 
now approaching to the period when the modem 
ideas, with refpeO: to the importance of commerce, 
began ^o unfold, and attention to its progrefs and 
cffeds became a more confiderable objeft of policy, 
we may hope to carry on what refearches yet re- 
main to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
dfion. To this growing attention we are indebted 
for the account which Marino Sanudo, a Venetian 
nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, as carried 
on by his countrymen, about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. They were fupplied, as he in- 
forms us, with the produftions of the Eaft in two 
differeiit ways. Thofe of fmall bulk and high 
value, fuch as cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, 
&c. were conveyed from the Perlian gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. 'AH more bulky goods, fuch as 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together with fome 
portion of the more valuable articles, were conveyed 
by the ancient route to the Red Sea, and thence 
acrofs the defart, and down the Nile, to Alex- 
andria. The goods received by the former route 
were, as Sanudo obferves, of fuperior quality, but 
from the tedioufnefs and expence of a diftant 
land-carriage, the fupply was often fcanty, nor can 
he conceal (though contrary to a' favourite projeft 
ixrhich he had in vievsr when he wrote the treatife to 

which 
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which I refer) that, from the ftate of ^ ^ eoifttrids 
through which they the caravsms psaSed^ tbb mode 
of ccHiveyance was frequently precarious ud at# 
tezid^ with danger ". 

It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians 
found always a certain ^and full fupply of Indian 
goods ; and as thefe were conveyed thithar chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have piirth^fed thein 
at a moderate price, if the Soldans had nqt impofed 
upon them duties which amounted to a -third part 
of their full value. Under this> and ev^ other 
difadvantage, however, 'it was necdfary to procure 
them, as from many concurring circumflance^, par- 
ticularly a more extenfive intercourfe eftatdiflied 
among the different nations of Europe, the demand 
for them continued to ino-eafe greatly during the 
fourteenth centupy* By the irruptions of the va-» 
rious hoftile tribes of Barbarians, who took pof-* 
feffioa of the gresiter part of Europe, that powetful 
bond by which tb^ Romans had united tether 
all the people of thek v^ empire was ehtnrely ^it* 
folved, and fuch difcptiragiraent was given to (be 
conununication of one iis^oa with another, as would 
appear altogether incredible, if the cvidenoe df it 
reftejd whoUy ^pop the teftimony^ of hiftorians, and 
were not confirmed by wh^tiis fttll more aotlientic, 
the exprefs ena&ment of laws. Several ftatutes of 
iim Jku^j4 I whichdii^raQe the jurifpnidence of 

" Mar. Saiiuti Secrcta FideHum Crucis, p. 22| &c. ap. Bon-- 
garfium. - ' . 
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almofr^nray Europeiun liation, I have enumerated 
1^4" explakied m another work •. But when the 
Want^and ^(ires of men multiplied/ and they found 
-that other countries could fumifh the means of fup- 
"-plying and gratifying them, the hoftile feritimenis 
-which kept nations at a diftance from each other 
'abated, and mutual correfpondence gradually took 
*place. From the time of the Crufades, which firft 
brought people hardly known to one another, to 
^fibciate, and to aft in concert during two cen- 
turies, in purfuit of one common end, feverai cir- 
Gumltances had co-operated towards accelerating 
this general intercourfe. llie people around the 
Baltic, hitherto jdreaded and abhorred by the reft 
• pf Europe as pirates and invaders, aflumed more 
pacific maimers, and began now to vifit their neigh- 
bours as merchants* Occurrences foreign from 
the fubjeft of the prefent inquiry, united them to- 
gether in the pQwerful commercial confederacy h 
famous in the middle age», under the name of the 
H^jofeatic League, and led them to eflablifh the 
ft^iple of their trade with the fouthem parts of Eu- 
rope in Bruges. Thither the merchants of Italy, 
particularly thofe of Venice, reforted ; and in re 
'^ turpL for the produftions of the.Eaft, and the manu 
JFaftures of their own country, they received no 
"only the naval flores and other commodities of th( 
^Nprth, but a confiderable fupply of gold and filve 
itcvxihe mines in viarious provmces of Germany 
the moft valuable and produftive of any known a 
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that time in £uit>pe ^, ]&iig^ continued tg \f& the 
great mart or flwel»^e of Europ^n t^de dup^g 
;the period to which n^ inquiriiEs exKcpd. Ar^<^ 
lar communication, foj^merly unknown^ was ke|i 
up there among all the kmgdoins into vhich our 
continent is divided^ an4 we. are enabled to account 
for the rapid progreJTs.of the. Italian jfta;^ in wealth 
and pow^r, by obferving how much their trade, thi^ 
fource from which both; were derived, mxift have 
augmented upon the vail increafe in the confump* 
tioij of Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive^ coun- 
tries towards the north-^^ft c^ Europe were op^d 
for their reception. 



m 




During this profperous and improving ftate of 
Indian commerce, Venice received from one of its 
citizens fuch new information concerning the coun- 
tries which produced the precious commodities that 
formed the moft valuable article of its trade, as gave 
an idea of their opulence, their population, ahddieir 
extent, which rofe far above all the felrmer concep- 
tions of Europeans. From the tiaie that the Mahoi 
medans became mafters of Egypt, as no Chriftianivai 
permitted to pafs through their domtmonslbtheEsSl^i; 
the dired intercourfe of Europeans with India ceafe<f 
cnth-ely. The account of India by Cofmas Indico-. 
pleuftes in the fixth century, is, as hie as I know^' 
the laft which the nations of the Weft itcdroit flroitt 



^ "Zimmcnnan's P^Ut. Survey ^f Europe,; p. 
? SaautQ>p/i3. 
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M^ {ietfbta ixrho had vifited that cOuiitry/ Biit 
jtt^bftt th« twiddle ot tbe thirteemh cddtury, the fpirit 
ctfaSmmeF^e^ ^aow bec(^De niDie enterpiifii^^ and 
idibit ^ger to difcovcr new routes which kd to 
wtahK, indticed Marco Pelo, a Venetian of a noble 
fetnily, after trading for Ibme time in many of the 
tjpnlent cities of the Leffer Afia, to penetrate into 
file more eaftem parts of that continent^ as far as 
tb thecourt of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
Oima. Daring the cotirfe of twcnty*fix years 
tartly employed in mercantile tranfadtiems, and 
ptrtly in conducing ftegoi^iations >i'ith'wh^ch the 
Great Khan entrufted him, he explored many 
regions of the Eafl which no European had ever 
yifited. 



H£^efcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, the 
Baip»e by which China is fUU known in many pauts 
of, tbe Eaft \ and ^tr^YeUed through it from Cham^ 
b$4a>|Oi^ P^Pg> o^ ^(^ northern frontier, to fome 
K^ \y^ mod fouthern provinces. He vifited difierent 
pa^ 5)f Indoftai^, and is the firft who mentions 
^P^gfJ and Guzzerut, by theur prefent names, as 
•^fatjand opulent kingdoms; Befides whut he.dif- 
q$»vei;^ in hjsjoumies by l;|n4, he mad^ more than 
ogftfvoyagjeinrthe Indian ocean, and acquired fcnnc 
iiidformation concerning an ifland which he calls 
^W|^ri pr . Cip2^>jgo, parobably Japan. He vifited 

' Herbelot Bib. Orient, artic. KhaihaL Stewart, Account 
of Thibet, RfiRiTianeEliciA ^4.^ \^api^t^ A. Jinkinfon, 
Hakluyt. 1.333. I*' 
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in pa'foa jfa¥a) 8mn^tt0L^atid4&fef^\if^dks ^otiti* 
guou$ to them) i^e iflaijid'of CeylQii, aii^ iKhie Coaft . 
of MaJabar, as far is th^ Guif of Gamb^y, td all 
which he gives the nwies that they now heai% 
Thisv^as the moft extenfive farvey hitherto made 
of the Eafl^ aJid th^ mbft oompfcte dtfcripricrn of it 
ev^er ^^by any Europe^ j atod^in 2M^yvtidk 
had hardly any luiowledge wof thofe r^idns bu^ 
what v^f. derived from the geography of Ptoljemy^ 
not <3>pjy fh^ Venjetians, \m «dl the pec^ ^ Eif- 
rOpe^ were aftooi^hed af the difcov€!ry oSlg ^meQ£^ 
coitftfries ojpen tof their view beyoftdiivl^-ii^ 
hiliitito- beoa r qwited the utmoft bouiidtoyiofihc 
.elii$h m thar qUartfir \ . ! : - 



But while tnea of leirtire and fp^iilatkm pcew- 
l>ied thi5tofelye$ wjth examining the-diftovefri«a<|f 
MiP^co Folk), which gave rile to oonje^ujes an^il 
theQne$, produftive of moft l^nportaQt c^rtfequienca^i 
;an event baj^wed, that drew the -^tteittiQn of-aM 
Europe, and had ai^iaoft cohfpicuQiw isffeft upon 
the jcourfe of t^iat ir^d^ itfee progrefs of ')whicbii 
am eiideavourmg to trace, - : ~ > 
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T»3E event to which I allude, 4i ^^ final eotv- 
queft of the Gr^tk empire by Mahomet: IL afld a. d. 1451. 
the eljtabU&ing the fe»t of the Ttfrkifli gover^^n^t 
in Go^fts^indple. The immediai^ efl^d of this 
great revolution was, that the Genoefe refiding in 
Pera, involved in the general calamity , were^obli- 



• See NOTE XLVIIL 
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$E CT. ged not only t6 abandon that fettlement, but all 

■ "l:,^ thofe which they had made on the adjacent fea- 
coaft, after they had been in their pofleflion near two 
centuries. Not long after, the viftorious arms of 

A,ai4T4- the Sultan expelled them from Caffa, and every 
other place which they held in the Crimea '. Con- 
ftantinople was no longer a mart open to the na« 
' tions of the Weft for Indian commoditks, and no 
(hpply of them could now be obtained but in 
lEgypt and the ports of Syria, fubjeft to the Sol- 
ans of the Mameluks. The Venetians, in confc- 
quence of the prote£kion and privileges \i^ch 
they had fecured by their commercial treaty 
with thofe powerful princes, carried on trade in 
every part of their domiaions with fuch advantage, 
as gave them a fuperiority over eve^ com- 
|>^titon Genoa, which had long been their moft 
!formidable rival, humbled by the tofs of its poflef- 
^ons in the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic dif- 
fenfions, declined fo faft, that it was obliged to' 
court foreign proteftion, and fubmitted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and the 
Kings of France. In confequence of this diminu- 
tion of their political power, the commercial exer- 
^ons of the Genoefe became lefs vigorous. A 

* '' feeble attempt which they made to recover that 
ihare of the Indian trade which they had formerly 
enjoyed, by offering to enter into titaty with the 



' ' Folicta Hift. Genu. 602. 626. Murat. Apnali d'ltal. ix. 
451- 
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Soldaiis of Egypt upon tenns fiuiil^ to thofe whidh 
had been granted to the Veiij^tians, proved unfuc- 
cefsful i and during the remainder of the fifteenth 
century, Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe 
with the productions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beypad what had been known 
in thofe times. 
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The ftate of the other European nations Was e»^ 
ttemely favourable to the commercial progrefs qf 
the Venetians* England, defolated by the civil 
wars which the unhappy conteft between the houfes 
of York and Lancaflier excited ^ had hardly begun 
to tura its attention towards thofe objeds and pur-* 
fuits to which it is indebted for its prefent opulent 
and power* In France^ the fatal effefts of the 
Englifh arms and conquefts were ftill felt, and 
the king had neither acquired power, nor the peo- 
ple inclination, to direft the nation^ genius ai^d 
adivity to the arts of peace. The uirioii of tl|e 
different kingdoms of Spain was not jet completed ; 
fome of its moil fertile provinces y^ere ftill under 
the dpminion of the Moors » with whomithe Spanijh 
monarchs waged perpetual war; and^; jftjfcep^^ljy 
the Catalans, little attention was paid to foTiqign 
trade* Portugal, though it had already enterjfd 
upon that career of difcovery which terminati^d 
with moft fplendid fuccefs, had not yet made fuch 
progrefs in it as to be entitled to any high rank 
among the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus die 
Venetians, almofl: without rival or competitOFa ex- 
cept from fonje of the inferior luUap ftates, were 
.. *^ K 4 left 
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left at Ubdrty to concert vkA to execute didr mer« 
cantile plans ( and their trade ^ith the cities of the 
ffai^eatic League^ vhich united die North and 
$outh of Europe, and ^ich hitherto had been 
conkmon to aU the Itsdiahs^ was now engrofied, in 
^a great meaiure, by themalbnei 

While the increafing demand for the produc- 
tipns .of Alia induced aH the people dp Europe to 
"cpurt int^^Qurfe with the Venetians fo eagerly, as 
jtQ allure ih^ni^ by various immimities, to frequent 
their fea^piHts, tpeinat obferye a peculiarity ifi their 
mode of catVyin^ ^ tradd with the Eaft, which 
"difliiigMifiids ii from what has tt^en place in bther 
^enMimtfes^n any peiicd of hillcry. In the ancient 
#6rld, the I'yrians, the Oi*eeks who weine mafters 
'of Egypt, ^a^ld *e Rominsi, foiled to India in qaeft 
-of Ithofe fcdfaihodities with wWch they fiippliedthe 
^ple ^ the? Weft. In modeifn times, the ' fame 
liiars beeh tfe^ praftice of thePbrtuguefe, ffie iDutch, 
tfee Unj^fe, and, after then: example, of other Eu- 
ropean hatibnsi In both periods loud complaints 
iham bedd made, tftat in carryingoh this thtde^very 
iUatbjiEtilft be drained of the pre^o^as metals, which, 
4!iiAe K:6Urlfe of it floW inceffimtly fmm the W^eft to 
^e Eaft,' nei/W ^to r^tuhi. From, t^hatever 'tofs 
feiight bave^been occafioned by this '^gi^tdna! bat 
^afvoidable dimimitibn of <heir^d and filver, 
^w4tefb€ir a>^^ only a9i ii^^nary lofe, it is not 
ikcutiibfent tipbii me inthis pkce to enquire or to 
ifctemnney) tfce Venetians werei in a great toeifore, 
^xetnpted. l%tey had tio t&eift intercoorfe with 

India. 
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Itk^. * Irhcy fotmdiil fegypt, or in Syria, ware^ 
iK»^ filled ^wkh* aH 'dli^coinmodiidc!^ of the Eaft^ 
imporied by the MahoiBedaAs ; aad from the bed 
acGoants ^e have, vnA refpeS: to the nature of their 
trade, they ptecha&d them more frequently by 
^bartir, than idth ready mbncy, Egypt, the duSf 
mart for Indian goods, though a moft fertile coun- 
try, is deAktite of many filings requifite in an im- 
prove' ftate of foaetyi (either for accomihodatioa 
<or for ornament. Too limited in extent, and too 
higWy tulttrated to aford fpacfe for fofefts ;_tpo ^ 
levd "to hare mines of the ufcfiil metals ; it mufl: J 
-fcfTuppUed \mK TimtJef^r "Bul^^ iron, 

lead, tin, and brafs, by importation from other 
^countries. iTbe Egyptians, while under die domi- 
mm of the Mameli^s, ibem not thetnfelYes to have 
t^kd^d in idke ports of any Chriftian ftate, and it 
was pdnapaily from thef Venetiahs, that they re^* 
4:^yed aM the articles wlndi I hare eqnmerated. Be^ 
fides tJMSi, the »u>gemrfty of the Venetian artifti 
furai^ed a variety- of inanufadures of 'virDoUen 
idodis, ittlk ftufis of various faiiM'ic, camblets,^ mir- 
]a»rsi,\aafsmis^ omaments of gpld amd filwr, glafs, and 
bsmxf tother aniens, for all which they 'found a 
xeady maikit in Egypt 'and Syria. In return they 
veoeiwd'fr^Hn the merchants of Alexandria, ^ices 
of. evuTf kind, dfrugs, gems, pearls; ivory, cotton. 
^m4 fitk, 'uni(^0ught as wdl as manufadured, in 
znxj^fjdkBdxm fensis, and other produdions of the 
Eaft, together with feveral valuable articles of 
Egyptian growth or fabric. In Aleppo, Baruth^ 
and other cities, befides the proper commodities of 

India 
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India brought thither b^ land, they added to dieif 
cargoes the carpets of Perfia, the lich. wrought 
fiiks of Damafcus, fUll l^iown by the nam^ taken 
from that city, and various produdions of art and 
nature peculiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Ar^ia. If, 
at any time, their demand for the produdions of 
the Eaft went beyond what they could procure in 
exchange for their own ^nan^fa^ur^s, tl^t trade 
with the cities of the I^anfeatic League, ; which I 
have mentioned, fiimilhed them frpm the ipines of 
Germany, with a regular fupply of gold and filver, 
which they could carry, with ^dyan^ge, to tlj^ sxuu> 
kets of Egypt and Syria. i . . 

From a propenfity, remarkable in all commercial 
ftates, to fubjed the pperapqns of trade to political 
regulation and reftraint, the authority of the Ve&e- 
tian government £sems tq have bem Interpofed, 
both in direding the ki^rtatjon of Afiatic goods, 
and in the mode of circulating them among the 
different nations of Europe. To every cpnfidenible 
ftaple in the Mediterranean a. certain iimnber of 
large veffels, known by the* name :of Gskms or 
Caracks, was fitted out on the public account, and 
returned loaded with the richeft merelUndife '', the 
profit arifmg from the fale of which muft ba^re been 
no ilender addition to the revenue of the rqpublic 
Citizens, however, of every clafs, particMl^ly perr 
fons of noble families, wer^ enqouraged tobengagc 

"* Sabcllicu^, Hift. Rer. Vcuct. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 868. Dc- 
nina Revol. d'ltalie, torn. vi. 340. 
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in foreign trade, and whoever employed a veffel of ^\^'^' 
a ttrGdn burthen for thia purpofe^ recciVcd a con- 
fideraWe bounty from the ftate** It was in the 
fam6 manner, partly in fhips belonging to the pub- 
lic, arid jpartly in thofe of private traders, that the 
Venetiwis: circulated through Europe the goods im- 
ported from theEaft, as well as the produce of their 
own dominions and manufaftures. 

THERfi are two different ways by which we may 
come at fome knowledge of the magnitude of thofe 
branches of commerce carried on by the Venetians. 
The one, by attending to the great variety and high 
value of the commodities which they imported into 
Bruges, the ftore-houfe from which the more nor- 
riiem nations of Europe were fupplied. A full 
enumendon of thefe is given by a well-informed 
author, in which is contained almoft every article 
deemed in that age effential to accommodation or 
to el^ance ^ The other, by confidering the effefts 
of the Venetian trade upon the cities admitted to a 
participation of its advantages. Never did wealth 
appear more confpicuoufly in the train of commerce. 
The citizens of Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in 
their drefs, their buildings, and mode of living, fuch 
magnificence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty \ Antwerp, when the ftaple 
was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges in opu- 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Veoet. lib. riii. 891. 

y Lud. Gaicciardini Dcfcript- dc Pacfi BalB, p. 173. 
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knee 2hd ^eotdoof. In fame cities of Cermany, 
{Boticuhiiy in Aiigfinii]^, the great mart for Indian 
commodities in the interior parts of thait extenfive 
<0undy, we nieet ivith eady examples of fuch large 
fortunes accumulated by mercantile induftry, as 
jraifed the proprietors of them to high rank and con- 
fideradon in Ae empire. 

From obferving this remarkable incrcafe of opu- 
lence in aH the places wher€ the Venetians kai4 an 
.eftabliihed trade, we are led to conclude, that tite 
profit accruing to themfelves from the different hsran- 
ches of it, efpei^ialiy that with the Eaft, outft have 
been ftill more confiderable. It is impoffible, iK>w- 
ever, without information much moxie iriinuabe than 
that to which we have acce&y to fonoa aoi eitimate 
« of this with accuracy; but various ckcisnilances 
may be produced to eftabiifli, an geherai, the juil- 
fiefs of this conclufion. From the&eft uevivd of a 
commercial fpirh in Eucope, the Venetians pofleffed 
a large (hare of the trade with the Eaft. It conti- 
nued gradually to increafe, and during a great .part 
of the fifte^th century, they had nearly a mono- 
poly of it. This was produdive of cpfl&qu^ices 
attending all monopolies, Whereyet there is no 
competition, and the merchant Jbas it in jiis power 
to regulate the market, and to fix tike price of the 
commodities which he vends, his gains will be ez- 
orbibnt. Some idea of their magnitude, during 
feveral centuries, may be fotmed by attending to 
the rate of the premium or intereft then paid for 
the ufe of money. This is undoubtedly the moll 
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tea&iba^dby which to meafure the profit arififlg 
from th^ cdpit:^ ftgcl^ employed, in commerce ; fpr^ 
according as the interefi: of money is high or low, 
the gun acciuired by the uCe of it muft vary, and 
beconxe excd&ve or moderate. Fron^ the dofe off 
the eieventh century to tb^ commencement of the 
(ixteenth, the period during which the Italians nudo 
their chief commerdal exertions, the rate of imere& 
wa& extremely high« It was ufually twenty por 
cent, fometimes abov« that | and fo late as the year 
one thau&nd five hundred, it had not funk bdow 
ten or tweiye per cent, in my part of Europe ** If 
the profits of i trade fo extenfive as that of the> 
Veneiians corr^pondedto this high value of money,. 
it^^QFold TkQlMhoi proving a fource of gre^it wealth, 
both poli^iic and private ^. The condition of Vemcey 
accorduigly, during the period under 2?8view» is 4^<-. 
crib^ by writers of that age, in terms which are. 
not s^^cable to that of any. other country in Eu- 
rope. The revenu(^ of the republic, as well as t^e 
wealth amaifed by individuals, exceeded whatever 
wa$ elfewherc known. In the magnificence of thdr; 
houfe$p in richnefs: of fuiiuture, in profiifion of 
plate, and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegao^e or parade in their mode of 
living, the npWes. of Venice furpafled the fts^te of 
the greateft monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor was 
all this difplay the effed of an oftentatious and in- 
coQfidert^e diffipation, it was the natural confei^uence. 



^* 
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SECT, of fucce&fiul iiidaftry, which, having accnmutated 
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wealth with eafe^ b entitled to enjoy it infplendour *" 

Never did the Venetians believe the pcmer ol 
* .their country to be more firmly eftabliihed^vor rely 
with greater confidence on the continuance axid in- 
cre^e of its opulence, than towards the clofe of the 
fifteenth century, when two events (which they 
could neither forefee nor prevent) happened, that 
proved fetal to both. The one was the difcoyery 
of America. The other was the opening a direS 
courfe of navigation to the Eail Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the,hiflory 
of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly among 
the moft interefUng ; and as they occafioned a re- 
markable change of intercourfe among the different 
quarters of the globe, and finally eftablifhed thofe 
commercial ideas and arrangements wl^ich confli- 
tute the chief di(lin£lion between the manners and 
policy of ancient and of modern times, an account 
of them is intimately conneded with the fubje^ of 
this Difquiiition, and will bring it to that period 
which I have fixed upon for its boimdary. But as 
I have related the rife and progrefs of thefe difco- 
veries at great length in another work% a rapid 
view of them is all that is requifite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the other na- 
tions of Europe beheld the power and wealth of Ve* 
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nice, led tbem naturally tocnqidre into the cauTes'oF s £ c t. 
this pce-cmmcnce ; and among thefe, its lucrative "^ 
commerce with the Jlaft appeared to be by far the 
moft confideraWev Mortified with being excluded 
from a fource of opulence, which to the Venetians 
had proved fo abundant, d^erent countries had 
attempted to acquire a fhare of the Indian iiade. 
Some of the Italian dates en dcafou r e d to obtua 
admiflion into the porCi of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame ternu ^th the Venetians; but either by 
the fuperior intereft of the Venetians in the court. 
of the Sokbuis, their negociations for that purpofe 
were rendered unfuccefsful ; or from the manilbkl 
#dvant2^es which merchants, long in pofieflion of 
any branch of trade, have in a competition with 
new adventurers, all their exertions did notproduc^c 
effeds of] any confequence% In othar coimtrief> 
various fcfaemes were formed with the fame view. 
As early as the year one thoufand four hundred 
and eighty, the inventive and enterpriiing genius of 
Columbus conceived the idea of openkig a fhorter 
and more certain communication with India, by 
holding a dired weflerly courfe towards thofe re« 
gions, which, according to Marco Polo and other 
travellers,-extended eaftward far beyond the utmoft 
limits of Alia known to the Greeks or Romans. 
This fcheme, fuppprted by arguments deduced 
from a fdcntific acquaintance with cofmography^ 
from his own pradical knowledge of navigation, 
£ron\ the reports of fldlful pilots, and from the 
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theariet and ccmjedores of the ancienliy he pro- 
pofed firfl to the GenoeCb his countrymen, and 
next to the king of Portugal, into whofe fervice 
he had entered. It was rqcded by the former from 
ignorance, and by the latter ivith circumftances 
mod hamiliatiilg to a generous mind. By perfe- 
veFance, however, and adckefe, he at length in- 
duced the tiioft wary and leaft ^tdventurous court 
in Europe to undertake \lfe execution of his plan ; 
and Spain, as the reward of tliis de,||ation from 
its ufuai cautious maxims, had the glory^c^of dif- 
covering a new world, hardly inferior in magnitjude 
to a third pait of the habitable globe. Aftonifli- 
ing as the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not- 
fully accomplifb his own unfiles, or conduft 
him to Biofe regions of the Eaft, the expeftation 
of reachmg which was the original objeft of 
hie voyage. The efieSs, however, of his dit 
coveries were great and extenfivc. By giving 
Spain the poiTeffion of immenfe territories, abound- 
ing in rich mines, and many valuable produftions 
of nature, feverial of which had hitherto been deemed 
peculiar to India, wealth began to flow fo copioufly 
into that kingdom, and thence was fo diffufed over 
Europe, as gradually awakened a general fpirit of 
induftry, and called forth exertions, which alone 
muft have foon tttrned the courfe of commerce 
into new channels. 



^ But dii^ was accompUfted* more fpeedily, as 

well as more completely, by the other great event 

which I mentioned, the difcovery of a new route of 

navigation to the Eaft by the Cape of Good Hope. 
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When the Portuguefe^ to whom maxikiiid are in- 
debted for opening this commiinication between the 
molt remote parts of the habitable globe, nnder- 
took their firft voyage of difcovery, it is probable 
that they had nothing farther in view than to ex«- 
plcu'e thofe parts of the coafl of Africa which lay 
nearefl to their own country. * But a fpirit of 
enterprife, when roxifed and put in motion, is always 
progreiliv^ ; and that of the Portuguefe, thoiigh flow 
and timid in its firft operations, gradually acquired 
vigour, and prompted them to advance along the 
weftem fhore of the African continent, kt be* 
yond the utmoft boundary of ancient navigation 
in that dire£tion. Encouraged by fuccefs, this 
fpirit became more adventurous, defpifed dangers 
which formerly appalled it, and furmounted dif&* 
culdes which it once deemed infuperable. When 
the Portuguefe found in the torrid ione, which 
the andents had pronounced to be tminhabitable, 
fertile Coimtries, occupied by ]n\imerous nations ; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, ihftead 
©f extending in breadth towards the Weft, Accord- 
ing tothe opinion of Ptolemy, appeared to contrafl: 
itfdf and to bend Eaftwards, more e^enfive pro- 
fpeds opoied to theii: vfew, and infpired them with 
hopes of reaching Ii^dia, by continuing to hold the 
fainie tourfe which they had fo lortg purfued. 
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AtfTER fcVeril unfuccefsfiil attempts toac- 
compli&l whit they had in view, a fhiaill fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Grama, an Officer of rank, whofe abi- 
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Utaes aiid ccmnge fittod faini to conduft the moft 
difficult and arduous emerpriii^ From unac- 
qnaintamre, hpvrarer, udth the proper feafon and 
ZDUte of navigation in that yaft ocean through 
which he had to fteel* his courfe, his voyage ivas 
long and dangerous* At length he doubled that 
promontory, which for feveral years had been 
the objeft of tenor and of hope to his countrypien. 
From that, after a profperous navigation along 
the foutfa*eail.of Africa, he arrived at the city of 
Melinda, and had the £atisfadion of dsfcoveruig 
tbere^ as vrelL as at other places where he touched, 
people of a race very dif&arent from the rude in« 
habitants of the wdlem fiiore of that continent, 
which altNae the PortugueCe had hitherto vifited. 
Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in dvili^ 
zati<M}, and acquaintance vith the various arts of 
life, that they carried on an adive commerce, not 
only with the nations on their own coaft, but 
with rempte countries of Afia. Condu&ed by 
jthe^r pilots (who held a courfe with which ex- 
perience had rendered them wdl acquainted) be 
foiled acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed at Cak- 
cut, coi the cpaft of Malabar, on tbe twenty-fecond 
of May, one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
fight, ten months and two days after his departure 
from the port of Liibon. 



The Samorin, or monarch of the . country, 
aftonifhed at this unexpected vifit ^f an unkMsm 
people, whofe afpe£t, and arms, and maaaerp, bore 
no refeinblance to any of the nations ac^ifftQined 

to 
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to freq»(^nt Iris halirbours, iud vfbo tvAvtd b his 
doi^ftfeas bf a ix>«te hRherto darned iin|Aaafcabte, 
received them^ at (irfl, ^^idi ttutt fovi^ liAtok^oa 
^»hkh fc often excited by Aovelty. Biltlh e flioti 
tiine^ as if he had been infpired ndA forefigfat ttf 
all tly^ calamities bow ajp^ro^ching Inlfia by tMl' 
fatal communication t>]^iied with th^ inhaUtants o^ 
Europe, he f<5rmed various fchemfes to cut off Oamir 
and htt foUowers^ Bat from etery danger to Wbi^' 
he was »pofed, either by the ^ibtt mm:ls$ or 
fecr^t machination of die Indiaiis^ the Fcmgudik 
Admiral extrkaled himfelf wkh iingular prndeagft 
and in^rejpitiity, and at kft faibd £nm Gakmfc 
With his il^ps loaded) not mij vfUk the tmnov* 
dities petuliax to tbat coaft, but with mahy of lim 
rich prddu6ion8 of the eaftem parts of India* 

On his return to LiAon^ he was ceerlved 
wiih the adOiiratioil and gratitude due to a ipaa^ 
who^by his fuperior abilities lad vefoludeiiy bali 
conduced to fuch an ha|^ iffue an imderaksng > 
of the f realefl impor&ttce^ i^bkh hid Im^ f>ecu^ 
pied the thoughts of his fovereign, and excited the 
h&pQB of his £dlow^fu1^e6ls ^ Nor did this eVAit 
int^^ the Portuguefe alone. No nation in^ Sucopt. 
beheld it with unconcern.. For although the tfifr 
covery of a hew worlds wbetho* we view it as a 
difplay of gea!uus in the perfon who firft noti* 
ceived a& idiea of that imdertal^g whidi led 
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kind to the knowledge of it, whedier ve con* 
(template its influence upon fcience by giving a 
ipore complete knowledges of the globe which we 
inhabit, or whether we confider it$ effeds upon the 
commercial intercourfe of mankind, be an event far 
more, fplendid than the voyage of Gama, yet the 
ktter feems originally to have excited more general 
attention* The former, indeed, filled the n^nds of 
m$n with aftoniihment ; it was fome time, however, 
bidfore they attained fuch a fufficient knowledge of 
that portion of the earth •now laid open. to thdr 
view, as to form any juft idea, or even {urobable 
dbnjeSure^ with refpeft to what might be the con* 
feqnences of communicatkm with it. But the im- 
mdife value of the Indian trade, which both in 
ancient and in modem times had enriched every 
nation by which it Mras carried on, was a fob- 
jeft familiar to the thoughts of all intelligent; 
men, and diey at once perceived that the difcpvery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaft, muft 
occafion great revolutions, not only in the courfe 
of commerce, but in the political (late of Europe. 

. What thefe revolutions were moil likely to 
be, and how they would operate, were pomts ex* 
am&ied with particular attention in die cities of 
Ufbon and of Venice, but with feelings xerj 
different. The Portuguefe, £3unding upon the 
rights to which, in that age, priority of dMcoveryi 
confirmed by a papal grant, were fuppoled to con- 
fer, deemed themfelves astitled to an exdofiVe 
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commerce vrith the coimtries which they had foft 
▼ifitedy b^an to enjoy, by antidpatbn, all the 
benefits of it, and to §xacy that their aq>ital would 
foon be what Venice then was, the great ftore« 
houfe of eaftem commodities to all Europe, and 
die feat of opulence and power. On the firft 
intelligence of Gama's fuccefsful voyage, the Vd' 
netians, with the quick-fighted diicemment of mer- 
chants, forefaw the immediate confequence of it ter 
be the ruin of tfiat lucrative branch of commerce 
which had contributed fo greatly to enrich and 
aggrandize their country ; and they obferved thit 
with more pcHgnant concern, as ihey were apt? 
prehenfive that diey &A not poffefs any effeduaA 
means of preventing, ov even retsurding, its operas 
tion. 
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The hopes and fears of both were well founds 
cd. The Portuguefe entered upcm die ' new carefer 
opened to them with a^vity and ardour, and 
made exertions, both commerced and military, hi 
beyond what could have been eiqpeded from a 
kingdom of fuch inconfiderable extent* All thele 
were dire&ed by an intelligent monarch, capable 
of forming plans of the greateft magnitude widi; 
calm iyftemadc wifdom, and of profecuting diera 
with unremitting perfeverance. The. prudencd 
and vigour of his meafures, however, would have 
availed little without proper inibrument^ to cany 
them into execution. Happily for Portugal, tl^e 
dflbeming eye of Emanuel feleded a fucceflton'of 
officers to ^e the fupreme command in India; 
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^1m, I97 tlttir eniorprifiiig vilour, mlfiiary^ BiiUvdiid 
poKtiiojl fiigpcity, accompanied i0kb difintetofted 
ihDqpfity!i» publkf Qn^^^ lore of tbdif xroi^ilry, 
btve! a tirie tOi bei tanked 'wkil the perfect maft 
Aminentfoar idrtur and abiikm » any age or aadba. 
Oraater thbgs paAiBffs were aicbieved by diesr^ 
than were* ever accompUihed' m ib Aiort a tiaie. 
Before the clofe of EmtoudTft tcigpav t^ent^-Sdur 
yieaiis oniy after tfae^. voyage of: Ctima^ tbcr Fortu- 
foefe had rondored tbeoiMrtfs n^en of tim city* 
tf Malacca^ in which diegrdarftapleo£tradecaniedr 
en among^ the inhabitantStCiE aU thofe vegioM ifl^ 
Afia,: vUck Eurapeaitr hvre dtftinguiAiad by the 
ifmersHt name of the Eaft-IidKe% liras: thea eftablidi- 
ed» Tq tbia pcort;^ fituated n^y al^ a& exjual dif- 
tance from the Eaftem and Weftem extremitie^^of 
thefe countries, and pofTeiling the command of 
ibafr ftriit b^ whichc tbeyr ksepi coniiminkation 
«|jhi.eaeit other; ftemtcchaials q£ China,, of J^pan, 
tf e^Qcy) kingdom on. the oontineBt^ of the Mok 
htec^ ami all the iflaoda kt the .^hipoiagc^ re- 
fertod frbm^ the Eaft ; and thole of Malabar^ o£ 
CSejion, of Gocomandel, and of Bengal, from the 
W^<i Thia eonqneft Jioeured. to the Portv^iere 
^xait ittAuisMxr over the intexJor^ooannerce of India^ 
^inky at the fione tima, by their fettlemente at 
€hia^ and[ Diu,^ they wire enabled to engrafs the 
ftaik of the >falabar><:oaft, and toobftrmft gneady 
tfie h)i^9*eftabfiflicd: intcnxmrfe of. Cgypt v^i^ In» 
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dk by the Med Sea. Their' ftlps frequesftf ^ etei^ 
p6f t ift th^ Eaft where valuftble commodldils l^ore 
to ht found, from the Cape of Good Hdpe to 
the river of Cziaaitf^ and xkmg thk imiireft&> 
ftretdi tf tioe&y cKtendmg upvarde of four thottu. 
fand leases S they had eftafadifiied fdr die eon.^ 
vtaieiicy or prote&ion of tcade, a eham of forts 
or faftcdea.. They had likowtfe takea pofieffioh of 
iU&m moft favourable .to coomkirce. idoog lik' 
SouAem coaft of Africa, and ia wmof of tibe 
iihiids vfhkh Ik betyi^eefi IKadag^ar «kid ^ 
MiAwimp }A every f^ of fhe £aft tbfy rwm!p 
recmved \vith refped, ta m9i»y th^ had ^clfmtii 
the iAtfoiute cmikmaki^* They carried on imde 
th^c without rival or controul i they prefcribed tor. 
the noiiveg thb ttmi^ of ihAi mutual ihtercoiLrfe ; 
thay often fet t^hs« pHce ttey piea&d on ^ goods^ 
ixfhkh' thby pttr<!hafed ; and "^ere thm enabled' to^ 
import fitoih Indbftan and the regions beyond it^ 
v^atever i% uieful^ rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundaiietf, and of more' various kinds, than had^ 
b^en feftowrf fonii*ly hi' Etli^ope. 
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Not fatisA^d with this afcendant which they had 
acquired iij fiidia, the Portuguefe early formed a 
fchdme, n6 lefs bold than interefted, of excludingf 
all Othei' nations from participating of the adviin- 
tages* 6^ Coitimerce vnth the Eaft. In order to' 
efFeft this, it was neceflary to obtain poffeffion of 
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fuch ftations in the Ar^biafi and Perfian Gulfs, as 
miglM render them maftars of the navigation of 
thefe two inland feas, and enable them both to 
obftra&ithe ancient oHnmercial intercourie be« 
tweeh Egypt and India, and to command the en* 
trance of the great riwrs, which fadHtated the 
conveyance of Indian goods, not only through ^ 
the interior provinces of Afia, but as far as Goo- 
ftantinople. The condud of the meafures for dus 
purpbfe was committed to Alphonfo- Albuquerque^ 
the x]k>ft eminent of all the Portuguefe geiterak 
who diftinguiflied themfelves in India. After the 
utmioft efforts ofgmius and valour, he was able 
to accomplifh one-half only of what the ambition 
of his countrymen had planned. By wrefting the 
ifland of Ormuz, which commanded the mouth 
of the Perfian Gutf, from the petty princes, who^ 
as tributaries to the monarchs of Periia, had efta- 
bliihed thck dominion there, he fecured to Portu- 
gal that extenfive trade with the Eaft, which the 
Perfians had carried on fpr feveral cdituries* In 
the hands of the Portuguefe, Ormuz foon be- 
came the great mart from which the Perfian em- 
pire, ?in4 all the provinces of Afia to the weft of 
it, were fupplied with the productions of India ; and 
a city which they built on ,that barren ifland, def- 
titute of water, was r^dered one of the chief feats 
of opulence, fplendour, apd luxury ^n the Eaftem 
world*. 



' Oforius de reb. geftis Eman. lib. x. p. 274, 8c<^, Tavcrnicr's 
Tr»vds, book v. c. 23. Koempfer Ampenit. Exot. p. 756. &lc.. 
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The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccds. 
Ihfftly by the vigorous refiftance of die Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly by the 
damage his fleet fuftained in afea of which the 
navigation is remarkably difficult and dangerous, 
he was conftrained to retire, without effeding any 
fettlement of importance \ The ancient dmndi 
of intercourfe with India by the Red Sea ftiU con^ 
tinued op^ to the Egyptians; but their coni* 
merdal tranfadions in that country were greatly 
circumfcribed and obilru&ed, by the influence 
which the Portuguefe had acquired in every port 
to which they were accufl:omed to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venf|ians foon be« 
gan to feel that decreafe of their own Indian- 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. In 
order to prevent the farther progrefs of this evil, 
they perftuuled the Soldan of the Mameluks, equally 
alarmed with themfelves at the rapid fuccefs of the* 
Portuguefe in the Eaft, and no lefs interefled to 
hinder them from engrofling that commerce, which 
had fo long been the chief fource of opulence 
both to the monarchs and to the people of Egypt, 
to enter into a negociation with the Pope and the 
King of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan 
aflfumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. After 
ftating his exclufive right to the trade with India, 

t OforittSf lib. ix* p. 2481 &c. 
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»\QT h^f trcw^riteA JvUm IL and Emanuei, that if the 
Fortuguefe did not lefinquiib tbsi new coarfe g§ 
naVigadoB by wbtcfa they bad penetrated kitd thi 
iiidiail ocean, aod ceafe from encroaching oa that 
c^mitit^ca^ which Irom time^itnmeinorial had been 
parried oA between the £ail of Afta and his d6fBi* 
wons) he wonld put to death all the Chrifttani 
• in Egypt^ Syria, afld Paleftineybura their chuixhee, 
and demctifli the holy £^ulchre itfell \ This 
^midable threat^ which^ dnring feveral cen* 
turiff y would have made all Cfariftendom' tfenri^, 
ieem£ to have made fo little* lAipreffion, that this 
Venetkms, as the laft expedient, had recduf^B to 
a meafure which, in that age, was. dbemed not 
only reprehenfible but impious. They incited the 
3oidan to fit out a fleet in the Red Sea^ and to 
iittaclc thofe unexpe6led invade^^ of a gain&l memo- 
poly, of which be and his predecefibi^ had long eor 
/" joyed undiftmbed pofleflion. /As^ Egypt did not 
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pi5aduce titnber pi^optr for bwdmg ihtps of force, 
^e Venetians: permitted theSdldan tb cut it in tfaar-^ 
fbreft« of Daktisitia, whence if viz$ convq^ t6 
Afe^ndria, Mid theil carried partly by waiter and 
jwrtly by knd to Sucsr. There twelve f^>^ of 
ynx yketc bnik, on boani of which a b6dy of 
Maibehiki- 11^8 ordered to fenre, imdar the €cnu 
maiidof an officer of ±€xk^ TIkfe new enemled^ 
fcr md-e-foriniclaM^thlasi the HatiVe&of^ii^a^ With 
vfiitei tbe Porfiogoefe had hiiberto donrendedy th#f 
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eeeountered vnth uadauodied cotnrage, and a&dr* sticf. 
fome conflids, they ondrdiy ruined thefiqfaadsoix^ ami ^^'' 
raxiaifUBd mafters o£ the Indlm ocean*. 

SoQH after tbis cifaifUr, the donmpon of tbo 
Mamehdi;s t^as Qirert^med» and Egypty Sym^ ted 
Paleftinc 'were ftibjeSed to the Tiiirkifli empire hfr 
the viaorious arms of Selim. L Thdr mutual in* 
tereft qmcfcly induosd the Turks and Vencdbtog* 
to forget ancient anmofii^s, and to cc»-opeiate to^^ 
wards the ruia of the Portuguefe trade ill India** 
With thfe Tiew Selim confirmicdto the Venetians the 
exteafive eoi^wiercial privileges vrhic^ they bad en«: 
jeyed und^ the government of the Mamdoks^ and 
pub]^^ an edi^ permittiitg the free entry of aHr 
the produSions of the Eaft, imported direftly froitti 
Alexandria, into every part of his dominions, and im- 
poiing h^vy dmies uponfucb as vi^ere brought &bm 
Lifl>on\ 

But all thefe were unavailing efforts a^inft the 
fuperior advantages which the Portuguefe poffeflStd 
ixi fMppIying Europe with tVe CQm(noditka<}f the' 
Eafty in confequence of having opened a new mode 
of communication with it» At the fame time, the 
Venetians, brought to the brink of ruin by the fatal 
leagua of Cambray, which broke the power and 
huQi^d the piide of the republic, were incapable: 

''iWiadeQi?T^(i<sc,»ii*lib.H. C.& Ls^tMfJIi^. Si'Df* 
eouTertesdec Portugais, i. 292, 6cc. Ofor. lib. iy. p. 120. 
^ Sandi Stor, Gar..V«aesi. pxt:iu 901* parjr iii» 43[2. 
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of fucK efforts for the prefervation of their com- 
merce, as they might have made in the more 
vigorous age of ibeif government, and were re- 
duced to the feeble expedients of a declining (late. 
Of this therie is a remarkable inftance in an offer 
made by them to the king of Portugal, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and twenty-one, to 
purchafe at a (lipulated price, all the fpices im- 
ported into lifbon, over and above what might 
berequifite {or the confumption of his own fub* 
]e&s. If Emanuel had been fo inconfiderate as to 
clofe with this propofai, Venice would have re- 
covered all the benefit of the gainful monopoly 
which file had loft. But the offer met with the 
reception that it merited, and w^s rejeded without 
hefitation ^ 



The Portuguefe, almofl without obftrudion, 
continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until they efta- 
blilhed there a commercial empire ; to which, 
whether we confider its extent, its opulence, the 
{lender power by which it was formed, or the 
fplendour with which the government of k was 
conduced, there had hitherto been nothing com- 
parable in the hiftory of nations. Emanuel, who 
laid the foundation of this ftupendous fabric, had 
the fatisfaftion to fee it almoft completed. Every 
part of Europe was fupplied by rfie Portuguefe 
with the produftions of the Eaft ; and if we ex- 
cept fome inconfiderable qustfuity of them^^ which 
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the Venetians flill continued to receive by the ancient 
channels of conveyance, our quarter of the globe ^ 
had no longer any commerci^ intercourfe >vith 
India, and the regions of Afia beyond it, but by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of Europe 
have continued to carry on their trade with India 
by fea, yet a confiderable portion of the valuable 
produftions of the Eaft is ftill conveyed to other 
regions of the earth by land-carriage. In tracing - 
the progrefs of trade with India, this branch of it 
is an objeft of confiderable magnitude, which 
has not been examined with fufEpient atten- 
tion. That the ancients ihould have had recourfe 
frequently to the tedious and expenfive mode of 
tranfporting goods by land, will not appear fur- 
prifing, when we recoiled the imperfeft ftate of 
navigation among them : The reafon of this mode 
of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increafed, in modem times, demands fome explana*. 
tion. \ 

If we infped a map of Afla, we cannot fail to 
obfervc, that the communication throughout all the 
countries of that great continent to the weft of 
Indoftan and China, though opened in fome de-^ 
gree towards the fouth by the navigable rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris, and towards the north by 
two inland feas, the Euxine and Cafpian, muft be 
carried on in many extenfive provinces wholly by 
land. This, as I have x)bferved, was the firft mode 
7 * of 
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of intcrcourffi between ditferent countries, and dur* 
ing the infancy of navigation it was the only one. 
Even after that art had attjdned fome degree of im- 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the two 
rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo little way 
into the interior country, and the trade of the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo often obftrufted 
X>j the barbarous nations fcattered along their ftiores, 
that partly on tli^t account, arid partly from the ad- 
herence of mankind to ancient habits, the com- 
merce of the various provinces of Afia, particularly 
that with India and the regions beyond it, continued 
to be condufted by land. 

The fame circumftanccs which induced the in- 
habitants of ACa to carry on fuch a confiderable 
part of their commerce with each other in this 
manner, operated with ftill more powerful effeO: in 
Africa. That vaft continent, which little refembles 
the other divifions of the earth, is not penetrated 
with inland feas, like Europe and Afia, or by a 
chain of lakes like North America, or opened 
by rivers (the Nile alone excepted) of extended 
Navigation. It forms one uniform, continuous 
furface, between the various parts of which there 
could be no intercouffe from the carlieft times, 
but by land. Rude as all the people of Africa 
are, and flender as the progrefs is which they 
liave made in the arts of life, fuch a communica- 
tion appears to have been early opened and al- 
ways kept up. How far it extended in the more 
early-periods' to which my refearches have beeii di- 

6 rc&Qd, 
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rcded, and by whu difierem tostcG it ^nM carried sect/ 
on^ I have not fufficient infornvitkm to determine ^"* 
with accuracy* If n highly prabable that from 
titne immemorial^ the ^[okl^ the imrfj the per^ 
fumes^ both of die (buthem parts of Alrica, and 
of ks more northern diftri£ks, were conveyed eidier 
to the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, and e&ehanged 
for the fpices and other produdions of the £aft. 

The Mahomedan religion, which fprea4 with, 
amazing rapidity over all Afia, and a confiderable^ 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both thefe quarters of the globe, ^d ha3 given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of aftivity, and by direfting it to a cbmr 
mon centre. Mahomet enjoined all his followers 
to vifit once in their life-time, the Caaba, or 
fquare building in the temple of Mecca, the Im- 
memorial objeft of veneration among his country- 
men, not only on account of its having been 
choien (according to their tradition) to be the 
refidence of man at bis creation^, but becauie 
it was the firft fpot on^ this earth which was con* 
fccrated to the worihip of Grod^; In order to 
pmferve .continually upon their minds a fenfe of 
obligation to pefform this duty, he direded that, 

f Abul-Giiaai Sdy^dur, Kkan, Hift. General; dts 
Tatars, p. 15* 

^ Ohffoa Ttbleau Gefieral dc PEnipire Otkoman, 
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m all the multiplied ads of devotion which his 
religion prefcribes, true believers fliould always 
turn their faces towards that holy place '• la ob^ 
dience to a precept folemnly enjoined and fedu- 
loufly inculcated, large caravans of pilgrims 
aflemble annilally in every country where the 
Mahomedan faith is eftabliflied. From the ihores 
of the Atlantic on one hand, and from the mod 
remote regions oftheEafton the other, the. vo- 
taries of the Prophet advance to Mecca. ^ Com- 
mercial ideas and obje£ls mingle with thofe of de- 
votion. The numerous camels ' of each caravan 
are loaded with thofe commodities of every coun- 
try which are of eafieft carriage and mod ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 
During the few days they remain there, the 
fair of Mecca is the greatefl, perhaps, on the 
face of the earth. Mercantile tranfadions are 
carried on in it to an immenfe value, of which 
the difpatch, the filence, the mutual confidence 
and good faith in condu£ting them, are the moft 
unequivocal proof. The productions and manu- 
iadures of India form a capital article in this great 
traffic, and the caravans on thdr return difleminate 
them through every part of Afia and Africa. Some 
of thefe are deemed neceflary, not only to the 
comfort, but to the prefervation of life, and 
others contribute to its elegance and pleafure. 



' Hcrbelot Biblioth. Orient* aftic. Caaia.k KMdh^ 
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They are fo various as to fuit the t;|fte of itianldnd sect. 
in every climate, and in different ftages of im- ^^'' * ' 
provement; and are in high reqiieft among the 
rude natives of Africa, as well as the more luxu« 
rious inhabitants of Afia. In order to lupply their 
feveral demands, the caravans return loaded with 
the muilins and chintzes of Bengal and the Deccan, 
the fliawls of Cachemire, the pepper of Malabar, 
the diamonds of Golconda, the pearls of Kilkare, 
the cinnamon ^of Ceylon, the nutmeg, cloves, 
and mace of the Moluccas, and an immenfe num« 
ber of other Indian commodities. 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpeft for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of com- 
merce, there are other caravans, and thefe not 
inconfiderable, compofed entirely of merchants, 
who have no objefl: but trade. Thefe, at ftated 
feafons, fet out from different parts of the Turkifli 
and' Perfian dominions, and proceeding to In« 
doftan, and even to China, by routes which were 
anciently known, they convey by land-carriage the 
moft valuable commodities of 'thefe countries to 
the remote provinces of both empires. It is only 
by confidering the diftance to which large quantities 
of thefe commodities are carried, and frequently 
acrofs extenfive deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaffable, that we can 
form any idea of the magnitude of the trade with 
India by land, and are led to perceive, that in 

M aDi& 
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a Difquifition concerning the various modes of 
condu&ing this commerce, it is Well entitled to the 
attention which I have beflowed in endeavouring 
to trace it *. 



» Sec NOTE LIV. 
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SECTION IV. 
General Obfet'v'ations*, . 

rr\uv^ I have endeavoured to defcribe the pfo- sect. 
jL grefs of trade with India, both by fea and , ^^' 
by land, from the earlieft . times in which hiftory 
affords any authentic information concerning it^ 
until an entire revolution was made in its nature, 
and the mode of carrying it on, by that great dif* 
covery which I originally fixed as the utmoft boun- 
dary of my enquiries. Here, then, this Difquifitioa 
might have been terminated. But as I have con* 
du£ied my readers to that period when a new 
order of ideas, arid new arrangements of policy 
began to be introduced into Europe, in confeqtienc^ 
of the value and importance of commerce being 
fo thoroughly underftood, that in almoft every 
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SECT, country the encouragemcht of it became a chief 
objcd of public attention; as we have now 
reached that point whence a line may be drawn 
which marks the chief diftindion between the man- 
ners and political inditutions of ancient and mo- 
dem times, it will render the work more indruc- 
tive and ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a furvey 
of both, and a comparifon of the one with the other. 
Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be found not 
only to have an' intimate conneflion with the fub- 
jeft of my refearches, and to throw additional light 
upon it ; but will ferve to illuflrate qiany parti- 
culars in the general hiftory of commerce, and 
to point out effefts or confequences of various 
events, which have not been generally obferved, 
or confidered with that attention which they 



] merited. 



1j ) 



I. After viewing the great and extenfive effeSs 
of finding a new courfe of navigation to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it may appear fur- 
prifing to a modern obferver, that a difcovery of 
fuch importance was not made, or even attempted, 
by any of the commercial dates of the ancient 
world. But. in judging with refpeft to the con- 
duQ: of nations in remote times, we never err more 
widely, than when we decide with regard to it, 
hot according to the ideas and views of .their age, 
but of our own. This is not, perhaps, niore con- 
fpicuous in any inftance, than, in that under con- 
fideration. Tt was by the Tyrians, and by the 
' ' 'Greeks, 
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Greeks, who were mafters of Egypt, that the dif- 
ferent people of Europe were firft fupplied with the 
produftions of the Eaft. From the account that 
has been given of* the manner in which they pro^ 
cured thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither 
the fame inducements with modern nations, to 
wifli for any new communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accomplifhing it. All the com- 
mercial tranfaftions of the ancients 'with the Eaft 
were confined to the ports on the Malabar ioaft, 
or extended at fartheft to the ifland of Ceylon* To 
thefe ftaples the natives of all the different regions 
in the eaftem parts of Afia brought the commodi- 
ties which were the growth of their feveral coun- 
tries, Or theproduft of their ingenuity, in their own 
veffels, and" with them the Ihips from Tyre, and 
from iEgypt completed their inveftments. .. While 
the operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con* 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian .Gulf, not- 
withftismding the expence of iand-,carriage, either 
from Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defert 
to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, that 
the merchants* of Tyre and Alexandria had 
little reafon to be fdlicitous for the difcovery of 
any other. The (ituation of both thefe cities^ as 
well as that 6f the othier confiderable commertial 
ftates of antiquity, was very different from that of 
the countries, to which, in later times, mankind 
h^ye ^cn indebted for keeping up iniercourfo 
with the remote parts of the globe. Portugal, 
Spain, Eijgland, Holland, which have been jnoft 
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SECT, a&iv^ and fuccefsful m this line of enterprife, 
* ' all lie on the Atlantic ocean (in which every 
European voyage of difcovery mufl commence), 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
iituated at the eaftera extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean, Alexandria not far from itj Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, uhich came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft aOive trading cities of 
antiquity, lay confiderably advanced towards the 
fame quarter in that fea. The commerce of all thefe 
dates was lon^ confined within the precinfts of 
the Mediterranean ; and in fome of them, never 
extended beyond it. The pillars of Hercules, 
or the ftraits of Gibraltar, were long confidered 
as the utmoft boundary of navigation. To reach 
<his was deemed a fignal propf of naval ftill ; 
and before any of thefe dates could give a b^in- 
ning to . an attempt towards exploring the vaft 
unknown ocean which lay beyond it, they, had 
to accomplifh a voyage (according to their ideas) 
gf great extent and much danger. Ttiis was 
jJifBcient to deter them from engaging in an 
Arduous undertaking, from which, even if attended 
with fuccels, their fituation prevented their en- 
^t^ing hpp^s of deriving great advantage *. 

;. But could we Aippofe the difcovery of a new 
p^gQ to .India to hav^ become ^n objeft of de- 
ire br purfuit 16 any of thefe dates, their fcJence 
as well as- pr^&ic.e of navigation was fo defeftive, 

J See NOTE Ly? , . 
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that it would have been hardly poflible for them sect. 
to attain it. The yeffels which the ancients 
employed in trade were fo fmall, as not to af- 
ford ftpwage for provifions fufEcient to fubfift a 
crew during a long voyage. Their conftrudion 
was fuch, that they could feldom venture to de- 
part far from land, and their mode of fleering 
along the coaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that from 
thefe as well as from other circumftances which 
I might have fpecified*", we may pronounce a 
voyage from the Mediterranean to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, to have been an undeiv 
taking beyond their power to accomplifli, in fuqh 
a mianner as to render it in any degree, fub- 
fervient to commerce. To this decifion, the ac- 
count prefefved by Herodotus, of a voyage per- 
formed by fome Phenician Ihips employed by a 
king of Egypt, which, taking their departure from 
the Arabian Gulf, doubled die fouthem promon- 
tory of Africa, and arrived at the end of three 
years, by the ftraits of Gades, or Gibraltar, at 
the mouth of the Nile % can hardly be^ confiderjed 
as repugnant j for feveral writers of the greated 
eminence among the ancients, and moft* diftin- 
guilhed for their proficiency in the kno\^1edge of 
geography, regarded this account rathel: a^ an 
amufing tale, than the hiftory of a real tranfac; 
tion J and either entertained doubts concerning 

^ Goguet Orig. des Lqix des Arts, &c. iL 393. ^zg,, ,, 
/= Lib. iv.. c. 44L . ' . M. 
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the poflibility of failing round Africa, or abfo- 
lutely denied it \ But if what Herodotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by thefe Phcnician 
fcips had . ever been received by the ancients 
with general affent, we can hardly fuppofe that 
any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous as 
to imagine that a voyage, which it required three 
years to complete, could be undertaken with a 
profpeft of commercial benefit. 



n, The rapid progrefs of the moderns in ex- 
ploring India, as well as the extenfive power and 
valuable fettlements which they early acquired 
there, mark fuch a diftinftion between' their mode 
of conducing navial operations, and that of the 
ancients, as merits to be confidered and explained 
with attention. From the reign of the firft Ptole^ 
my, to the conqueft of Egypt by the Mahomedans, 
Europe had been fupplied with the produftions of 
the Eaft by the Qreeks of Alexandria, by. the Ro- 
mans while they were mafters of Egypt, and by 
the fubje^s of the Emperors of Conftantinople, 
when that kingdom became a province of their do^ 
minions. During this long period, extending al- 
tnoft to a thoufand years, none of thofe people, 
(he moft enlightened undoubtedly in the ancient 
lyorjd, ever advanced by fea fartl^er towards the 
Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had no regular 
cftablilhed trade but with the ports on the coaft 

*Polyb# lib. ill. p. 193. edit. Cafaub. Plln. Nat. Hift, 
Pb. ii. c. 6. Ptpl. Gcogr. lib. if. c. 9. Sec NOTE LVI, ' 
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of Malabar, ot thofe iii the ifland of Ceylon. 
They attempted no conquefts in any part of India, 
they made no fettlements, they erefted. no forts. 
Satisfied with an intercourfe merely commercial/ 
they did not aim at acquiring any degree of power 
or dominion in the countries where they traded, 
though it feems to be probable that they might 
have eftablifhed it without much oppofition from' 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with whom, 
at that time, no. foreign and more warlike race was 
mingled, * But the enterprifing aSiyity of the For- 
tuguefe was not long confined within the fame 
limits ; a few years after their arrival at Calecu^ 
they advanced towards the Eaft, into regions un- 
known to the ancients. The kingdoms of Cam- 
bodia. Cochin China, Tonquin, the vaft empire of 
China, and all the fertile iflands in the greast Indian 
Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Philippines, were 
difcovered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed in 
every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar or 
Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, ene- 
mies much more formidable than the natives, efta- " 
bliflied there that extenfive influence an3 dominion 
which I have formerly defcribed. 

Or this remarkable difference between the pro- 
grefs and operations of the ancients and moderns in 
Indig^ the iipperfeQ; knowledge of the former, with 
refpeft both to the theory and praftice of navigation^' 
feems to have been the principal caufe. From the 
coaA of Malabar to thp Philippines, was 2^ voyage 
ei^Ui ^tent far beyond any that the ancients were 
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^' CT. accnftopfied to undertake, and, according to their 
manner of failings mud have required a great length 
of time to perform it. The nature of their trade 
with India was fuch, that they had not (as has been 
formerly pbferved) the fame inducements \!i^ith the 
modems, to profecute discovery with ardour ; and, 
apcording to the defcription given of the veflels in 
which the merchants of Alexandria carried on their 
trade from the Arabiail Gulf, they appear to have 
bpepi very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe ac- 
counts, the ancients remained fatisfied with a flender 
^qwledge of India; and influenced by reafons 
proceeding from the fame caufe, they attempted 
n$:ither conqu^ft nor fettlement there. In order to 
accomplifli either of thefe, they mufl have tranf- 
ported a confiderable number of men into India, 
But, from the defeftive ftrufture of their fhips, as 
well as from the imperfedion of their art in naviga- 
ting them, the ancients feldom ventured to convey 
a body, of troops to any diftance by fea. From 
Berenice to Mufiris was to them, even after Hip-: 
palus had difcovered the method of fleering a direft 
courfe, and when their naval Ikill had attuned to 
its higheft ftate of improvement, a voyage of no lefs 
than feventy days. By the ancient route along the 
coaft of Perfia, a voyage fron^ the Arabian Gulf to 
any part of India liiuft have been of greater length, 
and accomplifiied more flowly, As no hoftile at- 
tack was ever made upon India by fea,' either by the 
Greek monarchs of Egypt, thbligh th^ two firft of 
them were able and ambitious Princes, br'by'the 
molt enterprizing of the Roman Eirtpei'ofs, it is 
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evident that they muft have deemed it an attempt 
beyond their power to execute. Alexander the 
Great, and, in imitation of him, his fu€ceffors, the 
monarchs of Syria, were the only perfons in the 
ancient world who formed an idea of eftablilhing 
their dominion in any part of India; but it was 
with armies l^d thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 

in. The fudden effeft of opening a dire£t com- 
munication with the Eaft, in lowering the price of 
Indian commodities, is a circumftance that merits 
obfervation. How compendious foever the ancient 
intercourfe with India may appear to have been, it 
was attended with confiderable expence. The pro- 
duQions of the remote parts of Afia, brought to. 
Ceylon, or to the ports on the Malabar coaft, by 
the natives, were put on board the (hips which ar- 
rived from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice, they 
were, landed, and carried by camels two hundred 
and fifty^eight mil^ to the banks of the Nile» 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition to 
the price of goods by fuch a iiujltiplicity of opera- 
tions, muft have been confiderable, efpecially when 
the rate chargeable on each operation was fixed by 
monopolifts, fubject to no controul. But, after the 
paffage to India by the Cape of Good Hope was 
difcovered, its various commodities were purchafed 
at firft hand in the countries of which they were 
.tbe gJ^P^th or manufafture. In all thefe, parti- 
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cularly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftence of 
man is more abundanit than in any other part of 
the earth. The people live chiefly upon rice, the 
moft prolific of all grains. Population, of confe- 
quence, is fo great, and labour fo extremely cheap, 
that every produftion of nature or of art is fold at 
a very low price. When thefe were fhipped in dif- 
ferent parts of India, they .were conveyed direftly 
to Lifbon, by a navigation, long indeed, but unin- 
terrupted and fafe, and thence circulated through 
Europe. The carriage of mercantile goods by water 
is fo much lefs expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe could 
import the produftions of India in fuiHcient quanti- 
ties to- fupply the demands of Europe, they were 
able to afford them at fuch a reduced price, that 
the competition of the Venetians ceafed almoft en- 
tirely, and the full ftream of commerce flowed in its 
natural direftion towards the cheapefl: market. In 
what proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with pre- 
cifion, as I have not found in contemporary writers 
fuflicient information with refpe£k to that point. 
Some idea, however, of this, approaching perhaps 
near to accuracy, may be formed, from the com- 
putations of Mr. Munn, an intelligent Englifh mer- 
chant. He has publiflied a table of the prices 
paid for various articles of goods in India, compared 
.with the prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly as 
three to one ; and he calculates, that, after a reafon- 
able allo<yance fpr the expencc of the Voyage^ from 

India^ 
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India, the fame goods may be fold in England at sect. 
half the price which they bear in Aleppo. The 
expence of conveying the produfkions of India up 
the Perfian Gulf to Ba;ffora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, could 
not, I ihould imagine, differ confiderably from that 
by the Red Sea to Alexandria. We may therefore 
fuppofe, that the Venetians might purchafe them 
from the merchants of that city, at nearly the lame 
rate for which they were fold in Aleppo ; and 
when we add to this, what they muft have charged 
as their own profit in all the markets which they fre- 
quented, it is evident that the Portuguefe might afford 
to reduce the commodities of the Eaft at a price 
below that which has been mentioned, and might 
fupply every part of Europe with them more than 
one-half .cheaper than formerly. The enterprizing* 
fchemes of the Portuguefe monarchs were accom* 
plifhed fooner, as well as more completely, thsui in 
the hour of mod fanguine hope they could have 
prefumed to expefl: ; and early in the fixteenth 
century, their fubjefts became pofTeiTed of a mono- 
poly of the trade with India, founded upon the 
only equitable title, that of furnifhing its produc- 
tions in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 

IV. We may obferve, that in confequence of a 
more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at a 
cheaper rate, the demand for them ihcreafed rapidly 
in every part of Europe. To trace the progrefs of 
this in detail, ^oujd lead me far beyond the period 

which 
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from India, upon the redudHon of their price by the 
Portuguefe. From that period a growing tafte for 
Afiatic luxuries may be traced in every country of 
Europe, and the number of fhips fitted out for 
that trade at Lifbon continued to increafe every 
year*^. 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, and 
had long been deemed, it is remarkable that the 
Portuguefe were fufFered to remain in the undif- 
turbed and fexclufive poffeflion of it, during the 
courfe of almoft a century. In the ancient world, 
though Alexandria, from the peculiar felicity of its 
fituation, could carry on an intercourfe with the 
Eafl: by fea, and circulate its produdtions through 
Europe with fuch advantage, as gave it a decided 
fuperiority over every rival ; yet various attempts 
(which have been defcribed in their proper places) 
were made from time to time^ to obtain fome (hare 
in a commerce fo apparently beneficial. From 
the growing aftivity of the commercial fpirit in the 
fixteenth century, as well as from the exampk of 
the eager folicitude with which the Venetians and 
Genoefe exerted thehifelves alternately to Ihut out 
each other from any fhare in the Indian trade, it 
might have been expefted that fome competitor 
would have arifen to call in queftion the claim of 
^he Portuguefe to an exclufive right of traffic with 
the Eaft, and to wrelt from them fome portion of 
it. There were, however,, at that time, fome pecu* 

« Sec NOTE LVII. 
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liar circupiftw^M iq ^ poIjltk»l ft>te of all tboCb. si:ct. 
nalipaci m Siurop^f whpfe imrufipn, as rivals;, the .^%^ 
Fortuguefe faa4 my veafi>u to dr^d, which feciired 
to thfw th^ qmt^ ti^oymmt p£ their mojiopoly of 
I»iUa«?ommiircf>dwi|igfwhal9ngp»ri^^ From 
th(9 a$««fliMLof Chgrlwy. to tiw thr<«e» ^pm waa 
eithor fo nucb ocirtdpi^ ta a multq>licit]|p (^ op^^ 
tioixs ill triiiah it n^t^ ecigagdl by the aoibitipiii of 
thftt iii«Asm:h» ai^ qI M9 fop Ph^p U. or fo intwt 
on profecutmg m own c^fcov^ri^ and cosiq^^fts m 
tJw N#w WpfW, that akhoiigh, hy thie f»^ce6ft4 a-d.»5"- 
enterpn^^ pf ftfciff llwi, its fle^tj Wfre unexpeft^dly 
co^du^^ by a n^w cp^rfe to th9t r^moto psgio^ 
of Afia, which v^ th^ fe^: of ths pioft gi^^oAil asd. 
al}w^ hr^Mh of tradi^ c^riod ^ by t||^ Portu** 
gi^ofe^ it cottld 19^9 ao cQQfid^ribfe effort to avail 
iif^ilf ^ ^ ^ommfFcWl adv^ag^ which it mf^ 
baV9 d^vpd ^vx tha^t evei^t. Sy the acqpiAtm 
of the f:i»owi ^ Po«ugaJ, i« thi? year fj»9 tho^fiuwl 
§ve hsp#e4 and si^y? the kifig[s of Spaia, laftead 
of the rivals, became the ptpte^ors of thie Fortngui^ 
trade, and the guardians of all its exclufive rights. 
Throiif hwt the fifteenth jseAtjiry, the tlrength md 
lefonric^ of PraoQe we^re fo much wafte4 by the 
Iruitlefs ea&peditlons of their monarchy into Italy^ 
by ikm wequal cpnjteft w<h the power w4 ppUcy 
of Charlefi V. 9^4 by the calanuties pf the civijl 
var* vhich defQkted the yQ^cw wpwardi c^ forty 
years, that it ?o«ld neither beftow «iqch atfiwiip^ 
upop oWefts. irf Gpipweyfie^ WP en^ge w v^ 
fchewe of (tiftanj eft^|iri?e» The V^etjajw, how 

N vcrfe 
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verfe of being excluded, almoft entirely, from- the 
Indian trade, of which their ca|Mtal had been for- 
merly the chief feat, >xtoe fo debilitated and hum- 
bled by the League of Cambray, that they were no 
longer capable of engaging in any undertaking of 
magnitude. England, weakened (as was formerly 
obferved) by the long cbnteft between this, houfes 
of York and Lancafter, and juft beginning to re-- 
cover its proper vigour, was reft rained from adlive 
exertion, during one part of the fixteenth century, 
by the cautious maxims of Henry VII. and wafted 
its ftrength, during another part of itj by engaging 
inconfiderately in the wars bet\freen the princes on 
the continent. The nation, though deftined to ac- 
quire territories in India more extenfive and valu- 
able than were ever poffeflfed by any European 
power, had no fuch preftntiment of its future emi- 
pence there, as to take an early part in the com- 
merce or tranfaftions of that country, and a great 
part of the century elapfed before it began to turn 
its attention towards the Eaft. 

While the nioft confiderable nations in Europe 
found it neceflary, frorii the circumftances which I 
have rtientioned, to remain inaftive fpeSators of 
whatpaffed in the Eaft, the Seven United Provinces 
of the Low Countries, recently formed into a fmall 
ftate, ftill ftruggling for politica,l exiftence, and yet 
in the infancy of its power, ventured to appear in the 
Indian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe ; and, 
dei^ifing their pretenfions to an exclufive right of 
^Oftukerce with the extenfive countries to tlweaft- 
^- ' « " wrd 
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trard of the Cape of Good Hope, inraded that sect, 
monopoly which they had hitherto guarded with 
fuch jealous attention. The Englifli foon followed 
the example of the Dutch, and both nations, at firft 
by the enterprizing induftry of private adventurers, 
and afterwards by the more powerful eflforts of tra- 
ding companies, under the protedion of public 
authority, advanced with aftonifhing ardour and 
fuccefs in this new career opened to them. The 
vaft fabric of power whicfh the Portuguefe had , 
ere£ked in the Eaft (a fuperftrufture much too large 
for the biafis on which it had to reft) was almpfl en- 
tirely overturned, in as Ihort time, and with as , 
much facility, as it had been raifed. England and 
Holland, by driving them from their moft valuable 
fetriements, and feizing the moft lucrative branches 
of their trade, have attained to that pre-eminence 
in naval power and commercial opulence, by vhich 
they are diftinguiflied among the nations of Eu- 
rope. 

^yi. The coincidence, in point of time, of thedif- 
coveries made by Columbus in the Weft, and thofe 
of Gama in the Eaft, is a lingular circumftance, 
which merits obfervation, on account of the remark- 
able influence of thofe events in forming or ftrength- 
enihg the conimercial connedion of the different 
quarters of the globe with each other. In all ages, 
gold and filver, particirfarly the latter,.- have beefik 
the commodities exported with the greateft profit to 
India. In no part of the earth do the natives depend * 
fo little upon foreign countries, eitherfor the.nec^* 

N a faries 
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iarie9 or luxucies 4>f life. The bicfllngs of a favoiir* 
^le clnaate and fertile fo9^ augmemed by tfadr 
om ingenuity^ afford diem tvrhatever tbey define. 
In confequence of tbk^ trade wkh them has always 
beea carried on in one unifoi^m manner^ ;suid* the 
jH-ecioue metajis have beea given in exchange &xr 
^^heir pecuUsf productions, whether of natmre or art. 
But when the commimication with India was ren- 
dered lb much snor^ eafy, that the d^nand for it^ 
xx>mmodities began to inoreafe far beyond what 
had been formerly known« if Europe had not been 
fupplied vath die gold and filver which it was ne- 
^^iTary to carry to the markets of the Eafl from 
fourcQS j-icher land naore abundant than her own 
barren and impoveriihed mmes, (he mi^it either 
have :i4>w<l<^P^ the .trade wkh India altoipther^ or 
hav^ cc^tiaued it mth manifest dtfadvantage. By 
fuch a KSDUtinual drain of gold and fdver, as wdl as 
i>y tl^ unavoidable waAe of boi^ in circulation and 
in manufa&ures, the quantity of thofe metals muft 
have gone on diminifliing, and their value would 
liav!e been io much enhanced, that they could not 
ha.ve continued long to be of the fame utBity in the 
commercial tranfaftions between the two countries. 
.3ttf before the e0e£ls of this diminutbn could be 
very iSsnfi&ly felt, An\erica opened her mines, and 
jpouredin tref^ures upon European the .moft cofdbns 
ftream to which jsiankind ever had accefs.. Dus 
Areafwe« iin fpite of imuimentbJe anxious i»-ecau- 
i$iops.io prevent it^ flowed to themarikets nnbceeihe 
jcomm^dities inece&ry for iiipfiiyin^ the want<^ -or 
i^is^ying tthe iuxury ^af the^Sps^uards^ were Jto be 
. found; 
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&imd; and from thai: time to the prcfent, the Eng« 
fifii and Dutch have purcha&d the procfaifHcms of 
CUnvk and Indoftan^ with Stfer brought from the 
mines of Mexico apd Peru, The immenft estporta* 
tion rf fihrei^ to the Eaft, during the courfe of two 
centuries, has not only been replaced by the con- 
tmua) inffux from America, but the quantity of it 
has been confiderably augmented, and at the fome 
trale the proportional rate of its value fe Europe 
and in India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly 
wkh filver that many of the capital artictesr imported! 
from the Eaft are ftilKparchs^ed^ 

"While America contributed in this manner to 
facilitate and extend the intercourfc of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, which, 
from flcnder beginings, has become fo confiderable, 
as to form the chief bond of commercial connexion 
«dth that continent. Soon after the Pbrtuguefe 
had extended their difcoverie? on the coaft of Africa 
beyond the river Senegal, they endeavoured to de- 
rive fome benefit from their new* fettiemems there, 
by the fale of ilaves. Various* circumftances com- 
bined in favouring the revival of this odious traffic. 
In every part of America, of which the Spaniards 
took pofTefEon, they found that the natives, from 
die feeblenefs of their frame, from their indolence, 
or from the injudicious manner of treating them, 
we r e incapsdDle of the eJitrtions requifite either for 
working mines, or for cultivkting the earth. Eager 
to find hands more indoftriour and effident, the 
Spaiuards had tecourfc to thdtndghbwirs the Por. 

N3 tuguefe. 
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' tugtiefe, and purchafed from them negrae .flaTcs^ 
Experience foon difcovered that they were men of 
a more hardy race, and fo much better fittod for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe was 
computed to be eq^ to that of four Americans ^ j 
and from that time th^ numb(?r employcji in the 
New World has gone on increafing with rapid pro-* 
grefs. In this pradice, no lefs repvgnant to the 
feelings of humanity than to the principles of re-. 
ligion, the Spaniards h|Lve. unhappily t^en imitated 
l>y all the nations of Europe, who have, acquired 
territories in the wanner climates of the New Worlds 
At prefcnt the number of negroe flaves in the 
fettlements of Great Pritain and France, in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million ; and as the ^ftablifliment 
of feryitude has been found, both in ancient and 
in modern times, extremely unfavourable to jpopula-. 
tion, it requires an annual importation from Africaj^ 
pf at leaft fifty-eight thoufand to keep gp the ftogk '\ 
If it wer^ poffible tp ^certain, with equal exaOinefsj, 
the riumber of flaves in the Spanifh dominions, and in^ 
North America, the total number of negroe flaves 
plight be well reckoixed at ?is many more, 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, which 
has given it a vifible afcendant pver the three other 
divifions of the earth, by difceming their refpeftive 
wante and refources, and by rendering' them reci- 
procally fubfervient tp one another, has eftabli(he4 

^ Hift. of Amencai vol. i. p. 320. 

j Report of Lords of the Privy Council, A. J). x^88. 
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4tri uiiion amoi^ them,- From which it hiEs derived s b c t. 
an immenfe incr^e of opulence, of ponrer, and 
of enjoyments. ;.. 

Vn. Though the difcovery^f a I^ew World in 
the Weft, and the opening of a more eafy and direfl 
communication with the remote regions of the Eaft 
co-operated towards extending the comtnercc, and 
adding to the ehjoymefnts, of Europe, a renxarkabK 
difference may be obferved, wkh refpeft both t6 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effefts. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different fcountries of Afia, ftretx:hing-from the 
coaft of Malabar to China, they- found them pot 
feffed by nations highly' civilized j whidi had mada 
corifiderable progrefe in elegant as well as ufcfal 
arts, which were accuftomed to intercourfe with 
flrangers, and well acquainted with all the advan«» 
tages of commerce. But when the Spaniards began - 
to explore the. New World which they diftovered, 
the afped which it prefented to them was very dif- 
ferent. The iflands were inhabited by naked fa- 
vages, fo unacquainted with the fimpleft and moft 
neceffary arts cwf life, that they fubfifted chiefly on 
the fpontaneous produdions of a fertile foil and ge- 
nial climate. The continent appeared to be a forefl; 
of immenfe extent, along the coaft of which were 
fcattered fome feeble tribes, not greatly fuperior to 
the iflanders in induftry or improvement. Even 
its two large monarchies, which have been dignified 
with the appellation of civilized dates, had not ad- 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to-be en- 

K 4 titled 
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titled to tiitit hsdx^ The inhafaitimts both df JMesdco 
and Pera^ anaapiainted ^ch die ufisfid metadi, 
and deftltute of die addrefs requifite for acqiairifig 
fuch command of the inferior animals as to derive 
any confidoraUe aid from their labour^ had made 
6> Uttle pr^efs in agricalture^ the firft of all ara» 
that one of the gres^ft difficulties with which 
the fmall number of SpaiuarcMt who averturned 
thofe highly extolled empires^ had to fbuggldj W9A 
how to procure in them what was fufScisiil for 
dieir fubfiftence. 



It was df coniequencd^ with i^ very cKfereAt 
i^rit^ that the intercourfe with Itvo Countries^ 
refembling each other fo Ultle in t^ir d^itse of 
improvement) was begun and earned on« The 
Portuguefe-^ crrtain of finding ki the £aft, not 
only the prodadioiis with which the boonttful 
hand c^ Mature has enriched that part of dse 
globe, but various manufaAum yrbich had feng 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
ki this alluring trade with the greateft eagenvB&. 
The encouragement of it th^r monarchs om- 
fidered as a chief objed of governmeffift, tow&rds 
which they ^re^led all the power of the king« 
dotikj and routed their fubje£b to fuch vigorous 
exertions in the profecution of it, ai occafioned 
that aftoniihing rapidity of progrefs irhkb I htrve 
4efcribed. The fatiguine hopes trith vlhich the 
l^a^ards entered upon tfadr a^^ttr <^ dtfcovery, 
met not with the fame fpeedygi^tiiicatkm. From the 
feduftry of the rude inhabitaftts 6f tiie Netr WoHd, 

they 
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diey did not receire a fingle article of cbxmteroe^ s£ ci: 
Eveti the natural prodaftiods of tbe foil and ^^' 
clmiati^ When not cberifiied aiid nnitipUed hf 
iHe feftedng and aftive hand of tnan^ \v9m 4^ 
fittk account* Hc^e, rather tliw fiicetfi^ IndteA 
them to peffift in estending theii: tt^iatn^hes and 
conqnefts } and as govemsnMi derived Iktle imtMw 
diate benefit from tbete, it left the prdfectition of 
them chiefly to private adventurers, lyy nHiore en* 
terprifing aSivlt^, more than by any effibrt of the 
ftate, the moft valuable poffeilions of Spain ttt 
America were acquired. Inftead of the inftan- 
taneou^ and great advantages v^hich the Pbftugnefe 
derived from their d^coverias, above half a cM« 
fury ek^ed before .the Spaniai^ reaped any bene* 
fit of confequence from their conqueflrs, es^pt the 
fmall quantities of gold which the Ifiander^ were 
compelled to colleft, and the plunder of the gold 
andfihrer employed by the Mexicans and Pern* 
^viaitt as ornaments of their perfons and temples, 
or as utenfils <^ fecied or domeftic ufe. It waf 
not until the difcovery of the mmes of Potofi 
in Peru, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty^five, and of thofe of Sacotecas in 
.Mexico, fobn after, that the Spanilh territories 
in the New World brought a permanent and 
valuable ad£ti<m of weattb and revenue to the 
modier country^ 

KoK did the trade with India differ more 
fir«ifn tliac with America, in ttfyeA of the par« 
ticolar circOAftsnee which I have exphsned, than 

A in 
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in re^jcft to the manner of cariyingit on,, after 
It grew to be a confiderable objeft of political at. 
tention. Trade iirith the Eaft was a fimple mer- 
cantile. tranfaftian, confined txj. tlie purchafe dther 
of the. natural produftipns of the ^country, fi^ch as 
fpi^es, precioDS -ftoqes, pearls, &c. or of the manu^ 
iaS:ures which abounded among an induftrious 
race of Pie^, fuch ; a$ fllk and cotton ftuffs, 
porcelane, &c.. . Nothing more was, reqtiifite in 
condu£Ung .thi^ trade, tjiaa to fettle: a few flulful 
^ents in proper places, t?o prepare a proper af- 
fortment of gpods for completing the cargoes - of 
ihlps. 2^ foon as they arrived from Europe, or at 
the utmoft to acquire the command of a few . for- 
tified ftati^oa^s which tnight fepure them admiffion 
into ports where they njigh? careen in iafety, 
and find protcdtion from the iafults of any jh6ftile 
power. . There was no neceffity of making any 
attempt to eftablilh colonies,' either for; the cul- 
tivation of. the foil, or the Qonduft of manuBaic-' 
tures. . Both thefe remained, as fprn^erly, in th^ 
hands of .the natives. 



But as foon as that wild fpirit of . cnterprize, 
which animated the Spaniard3 who firft e3q>Iared 
and fubdued the New Woyld, began to fubfide, 
and when, inflead of roving as adventurers from 
province to province in queft of gold and filrer, 
they ferioufly turned their thoughts towards ren- 
dering their conquefts b^efifcial by cultivation, ahd 
Induftry, they found it neceffary to eftablifli colo- 
nies in every country w.hich they wiihed to improve. 

Odier 
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Other nationsi imitated thfir exampb in the fettl^^ 

fnents which they aftenvards made in fome of tb^ 

ifland$9 and on the. continent of North America. 

JBuirope, after jhaving defolated th« New Wprl4> be» 

gau Jto repeopk it, and under a fyftein of coloi. 

luxation (the fpirit apd regulations of whi(;hvit if 

not the objeft of this Difquifition to explain) the 

European race has multiplied there amazingly, 

•Every. article of commerce imported from- the New 

Wjoiid, if we except the furs a»d (kins purchafe'd 

from the Jjidependgnt tiibes of hpnters in North 

America, an4 frqm a few tribes in ^a fimilar ftatc 

oji the. Cc/uthern continent, is the produce of the 

jndvftry of Europeaijs fettled there* ^ To their e^- 

jertiQns, or tp thofe af hands \yhich they Ijave 

laught or compelled to labour, wp are indebted 

for.fuggr, rum, .cotton, tobacco, ipdigp, rice^ and 

ev^ th^ gojdand filver extracted fronj the bow^U 

of the e^tb. •Jnt;ei;vt on thofe : lucrative branches 

of induftry, the inhabitants of the New Worl4 

f>^y little attention to thofe. Hinds of labour which 

occupy a conliderable part of the members of 

other focieties, and depend-^ in fome .meafure, fojr 

their fubfiftence, and entirely for every article of 

elegance and luxury, upon the ancient continent. 

Thus the Europeans have become manufafturers 

for America, ^ and their induftry has been greatly 

augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying the 

wants of extenfive countries, the population of 

which is continually increafing. Nor is the influence 

of this demand confined folely to the nations 

V^l^ch have a- more immediate connexion with 

the 
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ike American colonies; it id l«*i ift every j^rt 
of £tirope th^t InrfRAiei wf article ekporiel 
fa them, and gives adivity mA vigour to tiie 
frand <^ the siii^an in the inland pmvinpes of 
Germany^ a» tf eH st^ to thofe in Great Bsrkan and 
dther covmtries, ix4)ich carry on a dktCt trade 
with the New WwW. 



BiTT while the fifcovery and conc^ueft of Ame- 
rica k allowed to be one principal caufe of f hat 
rapid increafe of indnftry and wealth, which is 
confpicnous m Europe during the two taft cen* 
turiesr, fome timid theoi^s have nHontained, that 
throughout the &me period Europe has been 
gradually impoveriihed, by being drained of ks 
treafttre in order to carry on its trade wkb In^alL 
But this apprehenfion has arilen frbm ind€l«ftdon 
to the nature and ufe of the precious mefals^ They 
are to be confidered in two different %hts; 
cither as the figns.which all dvilixcd nations have 
agreed to "employ, m order to eftrmate or repro^ 
fent the value both of labour and of all commo- 
dities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe of the 
former, and the convepnce of the latter from one 
proprietor to another ; or gold and fihrer may be 
viewed as being themfelves commodhies, or articles 
of commerce, for which fome equivalent mtrft be 
given by fach as wifli to acquire Aem, fii this 
fight the exportation of the precious mptads to the 
Baft ihould be regarded; for, as the nation by 
which they are exported muft purchafe them witl^ 
^he produce of its own labour and ingemiity, tfa^ 

trade 
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trade Qi^ contribute^ tbougk iiot in tbe Xatne d^ 6 e ct« 
mcms and dinsA jorarmer as that with AiQcric^ -^ ^r 
towards asgmenfif^ tb£ general induftry and qpu** 
lence of Eiarope. If England, as the price of 
Mexican and Peruytan dollars ivhicfa are tkeat- 
hrj for carrying <m its trade ivkh India^ mufl: 
give a certain quantity of iu woollen or cotton 
cktth lOr h vd-ware, diet^ the hands of an additional 
number of ma^ufaiElurers are rendcxed a^ive, and 
work to a cser tiun amowt muft be escecuted^ for 
which* without t\m trade* there would not haw 
been aiiy demand. The nation reaps all ^ 
bene^ ayrifing from ft Afsve creation pf induftry. 
With the gold and filler which her manufi^wes 
have puEchafed in the Weft^ ihe k enabled to 
ti:?bAe m the markets of the £aft, and the expor^ 
tatioa^ «rea(U/e tp la^dia, which has beea fo much 
dreaded^ iaftefid of impov^fhiog eoricbe^ the king- 
'dom* 

vm. It i$ tp the difcovery'of the paflage to 
India by the Cape ojf Oood ll@f e» and ^tp ikt^ 
vigour and Jvccds wi&h which the PKN^tuguefi^ fs^ 
iecuicd Ibeir congoefts aad eftabUlhed their dfioni- 
^cn tbene*. that Europe Jtm been indebted £cir kf 
inrefencaiiQn&Qfla the moft illiberal and huntiMsl* 
Jng ieryitude that ewer oppnefled poli&ed nations. 
For Ak obfervation I am inddbted to an Audioff 
<wba>fe angcaxiaty has illuftratfcd, and -sbok leLo^ 
.qumoeiias adorned theHiftory of the Settl«ncnfts 
aod commerce of Modem Rations in the Eaft and 

Weft 
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Weft Indies* i and it appekrs to me fo well found* 
,td as to merit mo!*e ample inveftigationu A few 
years after the firft appearance of the Porjuguefc 
in India, the dominion of the Mameluks was over- 
turned by the irrefiftible power, of the Turkifh 
.Sirms, and Egypt and Syria were annexed as pro- 
vinces to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercourse with India had con- 
tinued to be carried on in its ancient channels, the 
Turkifh Sukans, by being mafters of Egypt and 
Syria, muft have pofleifed the abfolute command 
of it, whether the produftions of the Eaft were 
•cojiveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, or were 
tranfported by land-carriage from the Perfian Gulf 
*to Conftantinople, and the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. The monarchs who were then at the head 
of this great empire, were neither deftitute of 
abilities to perceive the »pre-eminence to which 
this would have elevated them, nor of ambition 
to afpire to it. Selim, the conqueror of the 
Mameluks, by confirming the ancient privileges of 
the Venetians in Egypt and Syria, and hy his re- 
gulations concerning the duties on Indian goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early difcovered 
hisfolicitude to fecure all the advantages of comh 
merce with the Eaft to his own dominions. The 
attention of Solymaa the Magnificent, his fuc- 
.ceffor, feems to have *beea equally direded to- 
wards the lame objed. More enlightened. than 
any monarch of. the Ottoman, race, he attended 

' ' y(. L'Abbe Raynai; ' *^ ' "^ 

to 
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to all the tranfadions of the Eui;6pean ftates, and 
had obferved the power as well as opulence to 
"which the republic of Veiiice bad attained by en- 
groffing the commerce with the Eaft. He now 
beheld Portugal rifing tdwards the fame eleva- 
tion by the feme nteans. Eager to imitate and 
'to Tupplant them, he formed a fcheme fuitable 
to his character for political wifdom and the ap- 
pellation ofln/iitufor of Rides ^ by which the Turkifh 
Hiftorians have diftinguifhed him, and eftablilhed, 
early in his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in \ 

his dominions, by which he hoped to render Con- 
ftantinople 'the great ftaple of Indian trade, as 
it had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire^. For accomplifhing this fcheme, how- 
ever, he did not rely on the operation of laws 
alone ; he fitted out about the fame time a for- 
midable fleet in the Red Sea, under the con- 
duft of a confidential officer, with fuch a body of 
janizaries on board of it, as he deemed fufficient a.d. 153s. 
not only to drive the Portuguefe but of all their 
new fettlements in India', but to take poffeflion of 
feme commodious ftation in that country, and to 
erefl: his ftandard there. The Portuguefe, by ef- 
forts of* valour and conftancy, entitled to the 
iplendid fuccefs whh which they were crowned, 
repulfed this powerful armament in every enter- 
piize it undertook, and compelled the (battered re- 
mains of the Turkifh fleet and army to return 

* Paruta Hift. Venct. lib. yiu p, 589. Saudi Stor. 
Civil. Vesei. part ii. p. 901. 
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wijft ^Qimiiy to Ae harbours from whi<:h t^ 
had t^n their depjurmre, with th^ moft iimgW^e 
hop^ of tarmuufing the wpeditiop ia ^ nry 
di&reitt nictmier^. Splyman, though he iii^v^r 
rcliaquiihed the d^gA of ezpcjiling the Portugviefe 
from lodia^ aind of acquiring fomfi eftsihUihme^ 
theie, was fo occu|^ed during the revQiwad^ of 
.hi$ reig^, by the multiplicity of ardwu* ojer?r 
tioja^ ifi which m ijsfatiable ambitioa involved him, 
thai he xi^ver h^ leifure to ref^Q^ihe profecu- 
Uojo of it with vigour. 

If eithe^r the mqafure^ of SeUm had prod^ce4 
rfxe <ffeft which he e^cpefied, or if the mor? 
gdvi^nturous and ^xtip^five phn of Solyma^ had 
been carried JDto .cjce;cyti(;«ii, the command of 
the wealth of India* together with fuch a nuuine 
as the jnpnppoly bf trade with that country has^ 
in ^very age, ^^bled the power which pofleffed 
it to create and maintain* muft have braught 
an acceflion of force to ^.n ejppirie already for^ 
^midahle to mankind^ that would have rend^ed 
It giltogether irreOftibl^* Europe, at thai; perip4 
ipas not in a condition to haye defwded icfelf 
againft tJtiQ combined e^Kertions pf fuch . nj^V]al aA4 
ipilitary power, fuppojtfd by comaiercial w^jaJti^ 
and under the direftjon of ^ mong^ch vhctff? wnv- 
prehenfive genius was able tp dejrive from »Qh it? 
peculiar advantages, ^nd to f^ploy all i^'ith this 
greateft eflfeft. Happily for the human race, the 

* Afia de Barroi, dec. vr» )S^ s;* 9. ;, |e^. 
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defpotic fyftem of Turkiih government, founded on 
fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has extinguiihed fcienc6 
in Egypt, in Affyria, and in Greece, its three fa- 
vourite manfions in ancient times, was prevented 
from extending its dominion over Europe, and from 
fuppreffing liberty, learning, and tafte, whien begin- 
ning to make fuc^efsful efforts to revive there, and 
again to blefs, to enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an exigagement 
which I came under % to make fome obferva- 
tions upon the genius, the, manners, and inftitutions 
of the people of India, as far as they can be traced 
from the earlieft ages to which our knowledge of 
them extends. Were I to enter upon this wide 
field with an intention of furveying its whole extent ; 
were I to view each objeQ: which it prefents to a 
philofophical inquirer, under all its diflPerent afpefts, 
it would lead me into refearches and fpeculations, 
not only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubjeft of this Difquifition. My inquiries 
and refleftions fliall therefore be confined to what 
is intimately connefted with the defign of this 
work. I (hall colled the fafts which the ancient$ 
have tranfmitted to us concerning the inllitutions 
peculiar to the natives of India^ and by comparing 

• See page 23. 
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them with what we now know of that country, en- 
deavour to deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point 
out the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on commer- 
eial intercourfe to fo great an extent with that 
country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous proofs 
in the earliell periods concerning which hiftory 
affords information. Not only the people con- 
tiguous to India, but remote nations, feem to 
have been acquainted, from time immemorial, with 
its commodities, and to have valued them fo highly, 
that in order to procure them they undertook 
fatiguing, e^penfive, and dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a decided preference tp the 
commodities of any particular country, this mud 
be owing either to its pofl'cffmg fome valuable 
natural produftions peculiar to its foil and climate, 
or to fome fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants 
have made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is 
not to any peculiar excellence in the natural pro- 
dudtions of India, that we muft afcribe entirely 
the predilc£lion of ancient nations for its commo- 
dities ; for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft 
be allowed, of great importance, they are little dif- 
ferent from thofe of other tropical countries ; and 
Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fupplied the 
Phenicians, and other trading people of imtiquity, 
wi4h the fpices, the perfumes^ the precious ftones, 
the gold and filver, which formed the principal 
-articles of their commerce. 

Whoevjsr 
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Whoever then wiflies to trace the comniercc 
with India to ks fpurce, mud fearch for it, not 
fo much ia any pecaliarity of the natural pro* 
dudions of that country, a$ in the fuperior iin« 
provem^nt of its inhabitants. Many facts have 
been tranfmitted to Us, which, if they are examined 
with proper attention, clearly demonftrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early 
^ivilized, but had made greater progrefs in civiliza- 
tioa than any other people. Thefe 1 fhail en- 
deavour to enumerate, and to place them in fuch 
a point of view as may fervc both to throw light 
upon the inftitutions, manners, and arts of the 
Indians, and to account for the eagemefs of all 
nations to obtain the productions ol their ingenious 
induftry* 

By the ancient Heathen writers^ the Indians were 
reckoned among thofe races of men which they 
denoaiinated Autochthones or Aborigines^ whom they 
confidered as natives of the foil, whbfe origin could 
not be traced \ , By the infpired writers, the 
wtfdom of the Eaft, (an expreffion which is to 
be underftood as a defcription of their extraordi- 
nary progrefs in fcience and arts) was early cele- 
brated ^ In order to illuftrate and confirm thefe 
explicit teftimonies concerning the ancient and 
high civilization of the inhabitants of India, I fhall 
take a view of their rank and condition as in- 
dividuals ; of their civil policy ; of their laws and 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. ii, p. 151. '1 Kings, iv. 31. 
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.judicial proceedings ; of their ufeful and elegant 
arts ; of their fciences ; and of their religious in- 
flitutions ; as far as information can be gathered 
from the accounts of the Greek and Roman 
writers, compared with what ftill remains of thdr 
a^ident acquirements and inftitutions. 

L From the mofi: ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the diftindion of ranks and fe- 
paration of profeflions were completely eftablifhed 
therei This is one of the moft undoubted proofs 
of a fociety confiderably advanced in its progrefs. 
Arts in the early ftages of fodal life are fo few, 
and fo fimple, that each man is fufficiently mafter 
of them all, to gratify, every demand of his 
own limited delires. A favage can form his bow, 
point his arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his 
canoe, without calling in the aid of any hand 
more {kilful than his own ''. But when time has 
augniented the wants of nlen, the prodqSions of 
art become fo complicated in their flrudure, or fo 
curious in their fabric, that a particular courfe of 
education is requifite towards forming the artift to 
ingenuity in contrivance and eicpertnefs in exe- 
cution. In proportion as refinement fpreads, 
the diftindtion of profeflions increafes, and they 
branch out into more numerous and minute fubdi- 
vifions. Prior to the records of authentic hiflory, 
-and even before the mofl remote aera to which 
their own traditions pretend to reach, this fepara? 

f Hifttof Amer. vol, iii. 165. 
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tipn of profdfions had not only taken pEoe^osig 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it ivaa 
fecured by an inftitution, which muft be con- 
fidered as die fundamental article in the fyftem 
of their policy* The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or cafts« The menu 
bers of the firft, deemed the moft facisd^zliad it 
for their province to ftudy the principles of re- 
ligion ; to, perforin its functions ; and to cuki^ate 
the fciences. They were the priefls^ theixi^farucr 
tors and philofophers of the nation. The .mem* 
bers of the fecond order were entrufled with the 
government and defence of the flate. In peaos 
they were its rulers and magiflrates, in war. they 
were the generals who commanded its armiea and 
the foldiers who fought its battles* The third was 
compofed of hufbandmen and merchants ; anfl 
the fourth of artifans, labourers, and lervants* 
None of thefe can ever quit his own caft, or be 
admitted into another % The ftadon of every 
individual is unalterably fixed ; his defliny is i^i^ 
vocable i andthe walk of life is marked ou^ frppi 
which he muft never deviate. This line. of fe* 
paration is not only eftabliihed by civil authority^ 
but confirmed and jan^oned by , religion, and 
each order or call is faid to have proceeded from 
the Divinity in fiich a different manner, ^hat to 
mingle and confound them would be deemed an 

* AyeenAkberyy iii. 8i» &c. Sketches rdating .to .t}y: 
Hiitoryy &c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, Sec. 
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9&o£»ol: datia^ innpiet^^- Hork h bc^een tiie 
[ £wr.:diflrerail: mbes alone that ibdi aafaperafale 
Imvians are fixed ; ,the. tticnifaeRi. oi :eadi oft ad* 
badt mrnmbiy to «he profeffioa of «hdr fore&thcrs. 
f noni geoeradoB to gcMntdson, the lamp ibisiiUes 
basf c feU^wed^ and wiM ahva;^ continue to £ailour| 
fine ftnjfbnii line cf life. 

'- Swftt arbitrary arrwigcmcirts of .the various 
Hiieniberd whkh compofe a commimrty, feem, 
'it firft fiew, to be adverfe to improvement either 
fft 'fcience or in arts; ;ahd by forming around the 
ffiflfeiieht orders of men artificial barriers, which 
it would be impipm to pafs, tend to drcumfcribe 
ttrt operations of the human mind within a nar- 
rewer fphere thun nature has allotted to them. 
Wfien every man is iit full liberty to direft his 
f^rt^ tow^s thpfe objefts and that efid which 
the ihij m lfe of his own iiind prompts him to pre- 
fer, he* inay be expefted'to attain that high de- 
grSe Hof .emitience to which the uncbntrcAled exer- 
tibhs 'Of getmis and induftry naturally conduft. 
The teguiations' of- Indian policy, with refpeft to 
the ditfercnt orders of men, muft neceffarily, at 
Ibnic'titpes, check genius in its career, and con- 
fine "tp the funflions of an inferior caft, talents 
fitted to thine in an higher fphere. Pat the ar- 
rangements of civil government are made, not for 
what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; 
ilot for the few, but for the many. The objedl 

'Sec NOTE LVIII. 
^ of 
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of thie fifft in^hn }<%HlatQi» ifva$ te empIofrilM^. 
9)4^1$ ^Se^ttial m^w^ of provMuig for the fbtK 
iU^^l^Q* tbf^ fecitr;k7^ and happmefe of all tbe metat 
bers iQf the coamiu^ty over "whkh they pr^fidodi 
With this view they fet^ apart certain races oF 
men for eax:ii of the -irarious profeifioifts and' 
arts Decefiary m a well*ordered fodety, and ap* 
pointed the exerdfe of them to be tran^fj^itted 
{rom father to fon in fucc^flion. I'his fyftem, 
though exAremdy repugnaac to the idea« ivhidi 
we, by being piaced in a very different ^ate ^' 
Ibciety, have formed, will be foiand, upon atten- 
tive inipe^on, better adapted to attain the end' 
in view, than a qarelefs obferver, at fiiA fight, 
is apt to imagine. The human mind bends to 
the iaw of neceffity, and is accuftotx^, not 
only to aocoQiiQodate it&lf to the refiraints which 
the oxidiiaoii of- i^natnre, or itke inftitudons of 
its country^ impoie, but to acqtneibe in them. 
From his entrance into life, an Indian Iqbows the 
ftation allc^Ded to hbi\, and the fun£hion$ to whii^ 
he is deftined by bis Urth. The <^*eds which t«» 
late to thefe, are the firfl: that pvefent themfelvea 
to bie view. They occupy his thpnghts, or employ 
his hands; and from his eartied years, he is 
trained to the habk df doing with eafe and picture, 
that which he muft continue throttgb life to do* 
To this m?iy be afcribed thit high degree of 
perfeftio^L cofifpicuous in coany of the Indian manu* 
figures ; and though veneration for the pra£iaces 
of their anceftors may check the fpirit of inven- 
tion, yet, by adhering to thefe» they acquire fuch 

an 
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an expertneft and delicacy of baaxd, that Eufopeans, 
with all the advantages of fuperior fcience, and 
the aid of more complete inftruments^ have never 
been able to equal the exquiiite execution of 
their workmanihip. While this high improve* 
xnent of their more curious manufa&ures excited 
the admiration, and attraded the commerce of 
other nations, the feparation of profeflions in India, 
*and the early diftribution of the people into 
clafies, attached to particular kinds of labour, fk- 
ctired fuch abundance of the more common and 
ufeful commodities, as not only fupplied their 
own wants, but miniitered to thofe of the countries 
around them, 

- To this early . divifion of the people into cafts, 
we mud: likewife afcribe a fbiking peculiarity in 
the ftateof India; the permanence of its inftitu- 
tions, and the immutability in the manners of 
its. inhabitants. .What now is in India always 
was there, andi k likely ftill to continue : neither 
the ferocious violence and iU&eral fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power of its 
European mafters, have effe&ed any confiderable 
alteration K The fame diftin&ions of condition 
take. place, the fame arrangements in civil and do^ 
medic fociety remain, the fame maxims of religion 
are held in veneration, and the fame fciences and 
arts are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
; with India ^ has been the fame ; gold and filver 

• Sec NOTE HX. 
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have uniformly been carried thither in order to 
purchafe the fame commodities, with which it 
now fupplies all nSttions ; and from the age of 
Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always con- 
fidered and execrated as a gulf which fwallows 
up the wealth of every other country, that flows 
inceflantly towards it, and from which it never 
returns **. According to the accounts which I have 
given of the cargoes anciently imported from In- 
4ia, they appear to have cpnfifted of nearly the 
fame articles with thofe of the inveftments in our 
own tiines J and whatever difference we may ob- 
ferve in them feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of the com- 
modities which the Indians prepared for fale, as 
from a variety in the taftes, or in the wants of 
;he nations >vhich demanded them. 

II. Anotheii proof of the early and higK 
civilization of the people of India, may be de^ v 
^uced fi-om considering their political conftitution 
and form of government. The bjdians trace back 
the hiftory of their own country through an im- 
menfe fucceflion pf ag^s, and affert, that all Alia, 
from the n^outh of 'the Indus on the weft, to 
the confines of China on the eaft, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, to Cape Co- 
morin on the fouth, formed/ a vaft empire, fub- 
je£t to one mighty fovereigp, under whom ruled 
{pvcTdl hereditary Princes ^nd Rajahs. But their 

"^ Sec NOTE LX. 
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chroz»>l(^gy, which meaAires the Ufe of main ia 
imctent times by thoufands of years, and computes 
the length of the feveral periods, during which 
it fuppofes the world to have exifted, by mil- 
lionSp is fo wildly extravagant, as not to merit 
gny ferious difcuffion. We muft reft fatisfied, then, 
until fome more certain information is obtained 
with refpeft to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the firft accounts of that country, which 
. cao be deemed authentic, from the Greeks who 
ferved under Alexander the Great. They found 
kingdoms of^ confiderable magnitude eftabliihed 
in that country. The territories of Porus and of 
Taxiles comprehended a great part of the Panjab, 
one of the moft fertile and beft cultivated countries 
in India. The kingdom of the Prafij, or Gan- 
daridae, ffretched to a great extent on both fides 
of the Ganges. AH the three, as appears from 
the ancient Greek .writers, were powerful and 
populous.' 

This defcription of the partition of India into 
ftates. ef fuch magnitude, is alone a convincing 
proof of its having advanced far in civilization. 
In vAfttever region of the earth there has been an 
opportunity of obferving the prbgrefs of men in 
ibcial life, they appear at firft in fmall inder 
pendent triJbes or communiti^r. Theii? common 
wants prompt them to unite; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceffity of fecuring fub* 
fiftence, compei them to drive to a diftance every 
rival who might encroach on thofe domains 
ft ' ' which 
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whkh they confider as their own.' Sfehy age^^ 
elapfe before they coalefce, or acquire foflRcient 
forefight to provide for the wants^ or fufficient 
Avifdom to conduft the affairs of a nirnierous fo^ 
ciety, even under the genial climate, and ki the ricli 
foil of India, more favourable perhaps to the unbit 
and increafc of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch extcnfivc 
(tates, as were eftablifhed in that country when 
firft vifited by Europeans, mufthave been a work 
of long time ; and the members of them muft 
have been long accuflomed to exertions of ufeful 
bid lift ry.. 

Though monarchical government was cftab* 
liflied in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fore- 
reigns were far from poflefling uncontrolled or ' ^ 
defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is difcovered 
there, of any affembly or public body, the mem- 
bers of which, either in their own right, or as re- 
prefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could inter- 
pofe in enacting laws, or in fuperintending the 
execution of them. Inftitutions deftined to afferf 
and guard the rights belonging to men in a focial 
ftate, how familiar foever the idea may be to 
the people of Europe, never formed, a part, of the 
policical conftitution in any great Afiatic kingdom. * 
It was to different principles that the natives of 
India were indebted for reftridions wliich liroijed ^ 
the exercife of regal power. The rank of indi-r 
viduais was unalterably fixed, and the privileges 

of 
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oi the different calls were deemed isviolable. The 
monarchs of India, who were all taken from the 
fecond of the fom: claffes formerly defcribed, 
which is intruded with the fUn£tions of govern- 
ment and exercife of war, behold among their fub- 
jefts an order of men far fupexior to themfelves in 
dignity, and fo confcious of their own pre-emi- 
nence, both in rank and in fanftity, that they would 
deem it degradation and pollution, if they were 
to eat of the fame food with their foyereign''. 
Their perfons are facred, and even for the moft 
heinous crimes, they cannot be capitally punifh- 
ed ; their blood muft never be flicd \ To men 
in this exalted flation monarchs muft look up 
with refpeft, and reverence them as the minifters 
of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. On im- 
pdotant occafions, it is the duty of fovereigns to 
<sonfult them, and to be dire£ted by their advice* 
Tb^ir admonitions, and even their cenfures, muft 
be received with fubmiffive refped. This right 
of the Brahmins to offer their opinion with re- 
^ fpe£k to the adminiftration of public affairs was 
not unknown to the ancients " j and in fome ac- 
counts prefer ved in India of the events which 
happened in their own country, princes are men- 
tioned, who, having violated the privileges of 
the cafts, and difregarded the remonftrances of the 

^ Ormc's Differt. vol. i. p. 4. Sketches, &c. p. 113/ 
* Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 10. p. 275. 283, &C.'' 
^ Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1029. C. 

. Brahmins, 
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BrahmTns, wero^depofed by their authority, and put 
to death ". 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins op. 
pofed a barrier againfl the encroachments of regal 
power on the one hand, it was circumfcribed ^on 
the other by the ideas which thofe who occupied 
the highefl ftations in fociety entertained of their 
own dignity and privileges. As none' but the 
members of the caft next in rank to that which re- 
ligion has rendered facred, could be employed in 
any fundion of the (late, the fovereigns of the ex- 
tenfive kingdoms anciently eftabliihed in India, 
found it necefiary to entruft them with the fuperin- 
tendance of the cities and provinces too remote to 
be under their own immediate infpe&ion. In thefe 
ftations they often acquired fuch wealth and in- 
fluence, that offices conferred during pleafure, con- 
tinued hereditarily in their families, and they came 
gradually to form an intermediate order between 
the fovereign and his fubjeds ; and, by the vigilant 
jealoufy with which they maintained their own dig-, 
nity and privileges, they conflrained their rulers to 
refpeft them, and to govern with moderation and 
equity* 

Nor were the benefits of thefe reftraints upon the 
power of the fovereign confined wholly to the two 
fuperior orders in the ftate ; they extended, in (ome 

* Account of the Qualities requifite in a Magiftrate, prefixed 
by tke Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Lawss p. cii. an4<xTi. 
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degree, to the third clafs employed m agriculture. 
The labours of that numerous and ufcful body of 
men are fo effential to the prefervation and happinefs 
of fociety, that the grcateft attention wa« paid to 
render their condition fecure and comfortable. Ac- 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the firft Eu- 
ropeans who '^ifited tbeir country), the fovereign is 
confidered as the fole univerfil proprietor of aH 
the land in his dominions, and from him is derived 
every fpecics of tenure by which his fuhjefts can 
hold it. Thefe htnds were let out to the farmeis 
who cultivated them, at a ftipulaied rent, amount^ 
mg ufually to a fourth part of their annual jh'o- 
duce paid in kind •. In a country where the price 
ef work is extremely low, and where the hbour of 
cultivatipn is very inconfidcrable, the earth yield- 
ing its produftions almoft fpontaneoufly, where fub- 
fiftence is amazingly cheap, where few clothes are 
needed, and houfe^ are built and fumifted at little 
expence, this rate cannot be deemed ejtortoatit or 
oppreffive. As long as the hufbandman continued 
to pay the eftaWiihed rent^ he retained poi&ffion of 
the farm, wliich defcended, like property, frotti 
fiither to fon. 

Thhsjel accounts given by ancient authors of the 
4X»idsdon and tenure of the renters of landin lodiai 
^ee fo perfedly with what now takes pbtec^ tbad 
it may be confidered almofl as a defcription of the 

• €8rabo^ Kb^v. p,io3c^. A. Dio4. Sic. UbAu f. 5J. . 

prefent 
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prefent ftate of its cultivation. In every part of 
India where the native Hindoo Princee retain domi* 
nion, the Ryots y the modern name by which the 
renters of land are diftinguifhed, hold their poffef-' 
iions by a leafe, which may be conddered a^ per- 
petual, and at ^ rate fixed by ancient furveys and 
valuations. This arrangement has been fo long 
eftabliihed, and accords fo well with the ideas of 
the natives, concerning the didinflions of cafls, ai^d 
the functions allotted to each, that it has been in* 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjed 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, to both 
it ferves ai the bafis on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded i". In a piore remote period, 
before the origi^ial iniUtutions of India were fub* 
verted by foreign invaders, the induflry of the huf- 
bandman, on which every member of the community 
depended /or fubfiftence, was as fecure as the tenure 
by which he held his lands was equitable. Even 
war did not interrupt his labours or endanger his 
property. It was not uncommon, we are informed, 
that while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or reap- 
ing in the next field in perfeft tranquillity \ Thefe 
maxims and regulations of the ancient legiflators 
of India have a near refemblance to the fyftem of 
thofe ingenious fpeculators on political oeconomy 
in modern time^ who reprefent the produce of land 
as the fole fource of wealth in every country ; and 
who confider the difcovery of this principle, accord* 

' Sec NOTE LXI. « Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. 

f ing 
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ing to which they contend that the government of 
nations ftiould be conduced, as one of the 'greateft 
efforts of human wifdom. Under a form of govern- 
ment, which paid fuch attention to all the diflfercnt 
orders of which the fociety is compofed, particularly 
the cultivators of the earth, it is not wonderful that 
the ancients Ihould defcribe the Indians as a moft 
happy race of men ; and that the moft intelligent 
modem obferver§ fhould celebrate the equity, the 
humanity, and mildnefs of Indian policy* A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well 
acqucdnted with the ftate of India, refembles more a 
father prefiding in a numerous family of his own 
children, than a fovereign ruling over inferiors, fub- 
jed to his dominion. He endeavours to fecure 
their happinefs with vigilant folicitude ; they are 
attached to him with the moft tender afFedion and 
inviolable fidelity. We can hardly conceive men 
to be placed in any ftate more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages , derived from focial 
union. It is only when the mind is perfedly at eafe, 
and neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it em- 
ploys its aftivc powers in forming numerous arrange- 
ments of police, for fecuring its enjoyments and in- 
•creafing them. Many arrangements of this nature, 
the Greeks, though accuftomed to their own inftitu- 
tions, the moft perfeft at that time in Europe, ob- 
ferved and admired among the Indians, and men- 
tion them as inftances of high civilization and im- 
provement. TherifHWere. eftabliflied among the In- 
dians three diftind claffes of officers, one of which 
had it in charge to infpcd agriculture, and every 

8 kind 
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kind of country work. They meafured the por- 
tions of Ismd allotted to each renter. They had the 
cuftody of the Tanks ^ or public refervoirs of water, 
without a regular deftribution of which, the fields 
in a torrid climate cannot be rendered fertile. They 
marked out the courfe of the highways, along 
which, at certain diftances, they ereded ftones, to 
meafure the road and direft travellers \ To of- 
ficers of a fecond clafs was committed the infpedion 
of the police in cities ; their funftions, of courfe, were 
many and various ; fome of which only I (hall fpe- 
cify. They appropriated houfes for the reception 
of ftrangers ; they protected them from injury, pro- 
vided for their fubfiftence, and, when feized with 
any difeafe, they appointed phyficians to attend ^ 
them ; and, on the event of their death, they not 
only buried them with decency, but took charge 
of their eflfe^ls, and reftored them to their relations. 
They kept exadt regifters of births and of deaths. 
They 'vifited the public markets, and examined 
weights and meafures. The third clafs of officers 
fuperintended the military department ; but, as the * % 

objeds to which their attention was direded are 
foreign from the fubje£t of my inq^uiries, it is un^ 
neceflary to enter into any detail with refped to 
them^ 

As manners and cufloms in India defcend ^- 
xnoft without variation from age to age, many of 

' 8ee NOTE LXII. 

* Stmbo, lib. %r^ p. KP34. A. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. ijf. 
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' the pecuUar inftitutions which I have enumerated 
ilill fubfift there. There is ftill the fame attention 
to the confl:ru£lion and prefervation of ttoks, and 
the diftribution of their waters. The dire£tion of 
roads, and placing flones along them, is ftill an 
objefk of police. Choultries^ or houfes built for the 
accommodation of travellers, are frequent in every 
part of the country, and are ufeful as well as noble 
monuments of Indian munificence and humanity. 
It is only among men in the moft improved ftatc 
of fociety, and under the beft forms of government, 
that we difcover inftitutions fimilar to thofe which 
.1 have defcribed; and many nations have advanced 
far in their progrefs, without eftablifliing arrange- 
ments of police equally perfett. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any nation 
has made in civilization, the objeft that merits the 
.greateft degree of attention, next to its political con- 
ftitution, is the fpirit of the laws and nature of the 
forms by which its judicial proceedings are regulated. 
In the early and rude ages of fociety, the few dif- 
putes with refpe£t to property which arife, are ter- 
•ininivted by the interpofition of the old merf, or by 
<ihe authority of the chiefs in every final! tribe or 
community ; their decifions are dictated by their 
own difcretion, or founded on plain and obvious 
maiims of equity. But as the controverfies multi- 
.ply, cafes fimilar to fuch as hBire been formerly de- 
termined muft recur, and the awards upon thefe 
grow gradually into precedents, which ferve to re- 
. gulate future judgments. Thus, long before the 
• - nature 
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nature of property is defined by pofitiVe ftatutei^ 
or any rules prefcribed concerning the mode of ac* 
quiring or conveying it, thiere is gradually formed, 
in every ftate, a body of cuftomary or con^imon 
law, by which judicial proceedings are directed, and 
every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted to 
with reverence, as the refult of the accumulated 
wifdom and experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminiftration of juftice feems to 
have been in India when firft vifited by Europeans. 
Though the Indians, according to their account, 
had no written laws, but determined every contro- 
verted point, by recollefting what had been formerly 
decided ' ; they affert, that juftice was difpenfed 
among them with great accuracy, , and that crimes 
were moft feverely puniflied "". But in this general 
obfervation is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furnifli concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From the 
time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman of any 
note appears to have redded long enough in the 
country, or to have been fo much acquainted with 
the cuftoms of the natives, as to be capable of en** 
tering into any detail with refpe£t to a point of fo 
great importance in their policy. Fortunately, the 
defers of their information have been amply fup- 
plied by the more accurate and extenfive researches 

• Strabo> Ub.xv. 1035. D, ' 

* Piod. SicuU lib. u* p, 154, 

.^3 ^^ 
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of thd modems* During the courfe of almofl three 
eentttrie$, the number of peribns who hare reforted 
from £uippe to India hsis been great. Many of 
them^ v/ho have remained long in the country, and 
were perfons of liberal education and enlarged 
minds, have liyed in fuch familiar intercourfe with 
die natives, and acquired fo competent a knowledge 
of their languages, as enabled them to obferve their 
inftitutions with attention, and to defcribe them 
with fidelity. Refpedable as their authority may 
be, I fliall not, in what I offer for illuftrating the 
judicial proceedings of the Hindoos, reft upon it 
alone, but ihall derive my information from fourcea 
higher and more pure* 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth century, 
/ Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamerlane, moun« 
ted the throne of Indoflan. He is one of the few ^ 
fovcfeigns entitled to the appellation both of Great 
and Good, and the only one of Mahomedan race, 
whofe mind appears to have rifen fo for above all 
the illiberal prejudices of that fanatical religion in 
which he was educated, as to be capable of farming 
a |)lan worthy of a monarch who loved bis people, 
and was folicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the Hin- 
doos formed the great body of his fubjeds, he la- 
boured to acquire a perfed: knowledge of dieir re^ 
ligion, their fciences, their laws, and inftitutions ; 
. in order that he jnight condud every part of his go- 
vernment, particularly the adnuniftration of juftice. 
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in a manner as much accommodated as pofliUe to 
thdir own ideas'". In this generous undertaking he 
"was feconded with zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a mi- 
fiifter whofe underilanding was not lefs enlightened 
than that of his mafter* By their ai&duous refearches, 
and confultation of learned men ^, fuch information 
vas obtained as enabled Abul Fazel to publiih a brief 
compendium of Hindoo jurifprudence in the Ayeen 
Akbery*, which may be. confidered as the firft 
genuine communication of its principles to perfons 
of a different religion. About two centuries after- a. d. 1773. 
wards, the illuftrious example of Akber was imitated 
and furpafled by MnHaftings, the Governor General 
of the Britifh Settlements in India. By his authority, 
and under his infpeftion, the mod eminent Pundits, 
or Brahmins learned in the laws, of the provinces 
over which he prefided, were aflembled at Calcutta ; 
and^ in the courfe of two years, compiled, from 
their moft ancient and approved authors, fentcnce 
by fentence, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws * ; which is, undoubtedly, the 
moft valuable and authentic elucidation of Indian 
policy and manners that has been hitherto communis 
cated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the writers 
upon whofe authority they found the decrees which 
they have inferted in the Code, lived feveral millions 

» Sec NOTE LXIIL ^ Aycen Akbery, A. vol. iH. 

P- 95* ! Vol.iii. p, 197, &c. ! Preface to the 

Code, p.x. 
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of years before their time ^ ; and they bcaft- of hav- 
ing a fuccefiion of expounders of their laws from that 
period to the prefent. Without entering into any 
^ examination of what is fo extravagant^ we may con- 

clude, that the Hindoos have in their poiTeition ttea- 
tifes concerning the laws and jurifprudence of their 
.country, of more remote antiquity than are to be 
found in any other nation. The truth of this de- 
pends not upon their own teftimony alone, but it is 
put beyond doubt by one circumflance, that all 
thefe treatifes are written in the Sanfkreet language, 
which has not been fpoken for many ages in any 
part of Indoftan, and is now underftood by none 
but the moft learned Brahmins. That the Hin- 
doos were a people highly civilised, at the time 
when their laws were compofed, is moft clearly eftab- 
lifhcd by internal evidence contained in the Code 
itlelf. Among nations beginning to emerge from 
barbarifm, the regulations of law are extremely 
fimple,^nd applicable only to a few obvious cafes 
of daily occurrence. Men muft havie been lon^ 
united in a fpcial ftate, their tranfaftipns mpft hav^ 
been numerous and complex, and judges muft have 
determined an immenfe variety of controverfies to 
which thefe give rife, bejfbre the fy ftem bf law becomes 
fo voluminous and comprehenfiye as to direft the ju- 
dicial proceedings of a nation far advanced in improve- 
ment. In that early ^ge of the Roman republi<:, 
when the laws, of the Twelve Tables were promul- 
jgatdd, nothing more was required than the laconic 

* Preface to the Code, p. xxxviii. 
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ingunfliiohs which they contain for regulating the ded- 
fions of courts of juftice; but, in a later period, the 
body of civil law, ample as its contents are, was found 
hardly fufficient for that purpofe. To the jejune 
brevity of the Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has 
no refemblance, but with refpeft to the number and 
variety of points it cbnfiders, it will bear a compa- 
rifon with the celebrated Digeft of Juftiniah ; or 
with the. fyftenis of jurifprudehce in nations moll ' 
highly civilized. The articles of which the Hindoo 
Code is compofed, are arranged in natural and lu- 
minous ordfer. They arc numerous and compreheri- 
five, and inveftigated with that minute attention and 
difcemmeilt which- are natural to a people diftitt- 
guiihed for acutenefsand fubtility of uhderftanding, i 
who have been long accuftomed to the accuracy of 
judiciiil proceedmgs, and acquainted with all the 
refinements of legal praftice. The decifioiis cotU 
cerning every point (with a few exceptions occa- 
fioned by Ibcal prejudices and pefculiar cuftoms) arc 
founded qpon the great and immutable principles 
of ju^ce which the human mind acknowledges and 
refpe£ls, in every age, and in all parts of the earth. 
Whoever examines the whole work, cannot enter-' 
tain a doubt of its conts^ning the jurifprtodencc of an 
enlightened and commercial people. ' Whoever 
lool^ into any particular title, will be furprifed with 
^ minutenefs of .detail and nicety of diftindioii, 
which, in many inftances, feem to 'go beyond the 
attention of European legiflation ; and it is remarks 
able that fome of the regulations which indicate the 
greateft degree of refinement, were eftablifiied in 
^ periods 
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periods of the mod remote antiquity. ^^ In the 
** firft of the facred law trafts, (as is obfcrved by a 
«' perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all its bran^ 
** ches, has been greatly indebted,) which the Hin* 
^^ doos fuppofe to have been revealed by Menu 
^^ fome millions of years ago, there is a curious 
^^ paiTage on the legal intereft of money, and the 
^^ limited rate of it in difierent cafes, with an ex* 
' ^^ ceptiqn in regard to adventures at fea ; an excep- 
** tion which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
** which commerce abfolutely requires, though it 
^^ was not before the reign of Charles L that our 
** EngUfli jurifprudcnce fully admitted it in refped 
** of maritime contrafts ''.*' It is likewife worthy of 
notice, that though the i^tives of India have been 
diftinguifhed in every age for the humanity and 
mildnefs of their difpofition, yet fuch is the folicitude 
of their law-givers to preferve the order and tran*. 
quillity of fociety, that the punifhments which they 
inBiGt on criminals are (agreeably to an obferva* 
tion of the ancients already mentioned; extremely 
rigorous. ♦* Puniftiment (according to a ftriking 
*• perfonification in the Hindoo code) is the magii^ 
** trate } punifhment is the infpirer of terror ; pu- 
** niihment is the nourifher of the fubjefts ; punifh- 
*' meat is the defender from calamity ; punifhment 
^ is the guardian of thofc diat fleep ; punifhment, 
<* with a black afpeft, and a red eye, terrifies the 
^« guUty V • 

' SirWifliam Jones's Third Difcourfc, Afiat. Refeafch. p.428. 
* Codcach.xxu $>8« . . 
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IV. As the condition of the ancient inhabitants 
of India, whether we coniider tbem as individuals 
or as members of fociety, appears, from the precor 
ding inveftigation, to have been extremely favour* 
able to the cuhivatioh of ufefvd and elegant arts } 
we are naturally led to enquire, whether the pro. 
grefs which they ad:ually made in them, was fuch 
as might have been expected from a people in thsft 
iittiation. In attempting to trace this progrefs wb 
have not the benefit of guidance ecjual to that which 
condu^d our refearches concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. The ancient^, from their (lender 
acquaintance with the interior {(ate of India, hire 
been able to communicate little information with 
rcfpeft to the arts cultivated there j and though the 
modems, during > their continued intercourfe with 
India for three centuries, have had accefs to obferve 
them with greater attention, it is of late only, that 
by ftudying the languages now and formerly fpokeli 
in India, and by confulting and tranflating their 
moil eminent authors, they have begun to enter into 
that path of inquiry which leads with certainty to a 
thorough knowledge of the ilate of arts cultivated 
in that country, 

One of the flirft arts which human 'ingenuity 
aimed at, improving, beyond what mere neceflity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief remarlcs 
which the fubjeft of my inquiries leads me to make 
on the progrefs of this art in India, I fliall confine 
my attention wholly to thofe of higheft antiquity, 
Tkk lU^ durable monuments of human induftry " 

arc 
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are pubGc bi;Itdizigs. The produdions of art form* 
tA for the common purpofes of life, wafte and 
perifh in uiing them ; bat works deftined for the 
benefit of pofterity fubfift through ages, and it is ac- 
.cording to the manner in which tbefe are executed, 
•that we form a judgment with refpe£t to the degree 
of power, (kill, and improvement to which the peo- 
ple by whom they were ere£led had attained. In 
every part of India monuments of high antiquity 
are found. Thefe are of two kinds, fuch as were 
confecrated to the offices of religion, or fortrefies 
built for the fecurity of the country. In the former 
of thefe, to which Europeans, whatever their ftruc- 
ture may be, give the general name of Pagodas j ve 
may obferve a diverfity of Aile, which both marks 
the gradual progrefs of architedure, and throws 
•light on the general (late of arts and manners in 
d^erent periods. The moft early Pagodas appear 
to have been nothing more than excavations in 
mountainous parts of the country, formed probably 
in imitation of the natural caverns to which the firft 
inhabitants of the earth retired for fafety during the 
night, and where they found fhelter from the incle- 
mcincy of the feafons. The moft celebrated, and, 
as there is reafon to believe, the moft ancient of all 
thefe, is the Pagoda in the ifland El^phanta, at no 
great diftance from Bombay. It has been hewn 
by the hands of man out of a folid rock, aboqt h^\f 
way up a highmountaiin, and formed into afp&cious 
area, nearly 1 20 feet fquare. In order to fupport 
the roof, and the weight of the mountain that lies 
above it, a number of maffy pillarSi and ipf a form 

; ' not 
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not inelegant, have betn cut out of the iame rock, at 
fuch regular diftances, as on the firll entrance pre^ 
fents to the eye joi the fpedhitor an appearance both 
of beauty and of ftrength. Great part of the infidc 
is covered viith human figures in high relief, of gi« 
gantic fize as well as fmgular forms, and diflin- 
guiflied by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it i$ 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worihipped, or the actions of the heroes whom they 
admired. In the ifle of Salfette, flill nearer to Bom- 
bay, are excavations in a fimilar (lile, hardly inferior 
in magnificence, aijid deftined for the fame religious 
purpofes. «' 

These ftupendous works are of fuch high anti- 
quity, that as the natives cannot, either from hiilory or 
tradition, give any information concerning the time ' 
ia which they were executed, they univerfally af- 
cribe the formation of them to the power of fupe- 
nor beings. From the extent and grandeur of 
thefe fubterraneous manfions, yhich intelligent 
travellers compare to the raoft Celebrated monu- 
ments of human power and art in any part of 
the earth, it is manifeft that they could not have 
been formed in that ftage of focial life where men 
continue divided into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed 
to the efforts of perfevering induflry. It is only 
in States of confiderable extent, and among peo- 
ple long hibituated "to fubordination, and to aflt 
Wth concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent \vork8 
IS conceived, or the power of accomplifhing them 
c^ be founds 

That 



That fome fuch powerful ftatc was eftablifhed 
in India at the time when the excavations in the 
iflands of Elephanta and Salfette were formed, i% not 
the only conclufion to be drawn from a furvey of 
them } the ftile in which the fculptures with which 
they are adorned is executed, indicates a confider* 
able improvement in art at that' early period. Sculp* 
ture is the imitative art in which man feems to have 
made the firft trial of his own talents. But even 
in thofe countries where it has attained to the higheft 
degree of perfedion, its progrefs has been extremely 
flow. Whoever has attended to the hiftory of this 
ai* in Greece, knows how for removed the firft rud€ 
efiay to n-eprefent the human form, was from any 
complete delineation of it% But the different 
groupes of figures which ftill remain entire in the 
Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they-muft rank 
if they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufcan artifts, are finifhed in 
a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard, inexpreffive 
manner of the Egpytians, or to the figures in the 
celebrated palace of Perfepolis. In this light they 
have appeared to perfons abundantly qualified to ap« 
pretiate their merit, and from different drawings, 
particularly thofe of Niebuhr, a traveller equally ac- 
curate in obferving, and faithful in defcribing, we 
muft form a favourable opinion of the ftate of arts 
in India at that period. 

* Winkelman's Hift. dc PArt chcz lc« Anciciis, torn, u 
p. 32, Sec. 

It 
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It 18 worthy of notice, that akhough feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be fo 
differoit from thofe now exhibited in the Pago- 
das as'^objeds of veneration, that fotne learned 
Europeans have imagined they reprefent the 
rites of a religion more ancient than that now 
eftabliihed in Indoilan, yet by the Hindoos them- 
felves the caverns are confidered as hallowed 
places of their own worfliip, and they ilill tefort 
thither to perform their devodons, and honour 
the figures there, in the fame manner with tho£e 
in their own Pagodas. In confirmation of this,. 
I have been informed by an intelligent obf(^rver, 
who vifited this fubterraneous fanduary, in the 
year 1782, that he was ^accompanied by a faga- 
cious Brahmin, a native of Benares, who, though 
he had never been in it before that time, re- 
cogniised, at oxM:e, all the figures; was well ac« 
quainted with the parentage, education, and life 
of every ddtyor human perfonage there repre- 
fented, and explained with fluency the meaning 
of the various fymbols by which the images were 
diftingaiflied. This may be confidered as a clear 
proof that the fyftem of mythology now prevalent 
in Besiares, is not different from that delineated 
in the oivems of Elephanta. Mr« Hunter, who 
Yifited Elephaata in the year 1784, ieenis tocon- 
iider the -figures there as reprefenting deities who 
BTc ilill objeds of worfhip among the Hindoos ^ 

' ArchasologiSt yoU vii. p. ^26^ Sec* 

One 
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One circumfUnce fervies to cozxfinn the juffhefs 
of this opinion. Several of, the moft confpicuous 
perfonages in the groupes at Elephanta are deco- 
lated vf^ith the Zennar^ the facred firing or cord 
peculiar to the order of Brahmins^ an authentic 
evidence of the difUn&ion of cafts having been 
cftabliihed in India, at the time \7hen thefe worb 

were finifhed. 

1 ' • 

2. iNisTEAD of cavcms, the original places of 
worfhip, which: could be formed only in particu- 
lar lituations, the devotion of the people foon be- 
gan to raife temples in honour of thdr deities 
in other parts of India. The ftruSure of thefe 
was at firft extremely fimple. They were pyra- 
mids of large dimenfion, and had no light within 

" but what came from a fmall door. After having 
been long accuftomed to perform all the rites of 
religion in the gloom of caverns, the Indians were 
naturally led to cbnfider the folemn darknefs of 
fuch a manfion as faered. Some Pagodas in this 
firft ftile of building ftill remain in Indoflan. 
Drawings of two of thefe at Deogur, and of a 
third near Tanjore in the Camatic, all fabrics 
of great antiquity, have been pubUflied by Mr. 
Hodges % and though they are rude flru£hires, 
they are of fuch magnitude as muft have re* 

•quired the power of fome confiderable ftate to rear 
them* 

» N« VI. 

3. In 



3. In proportion to the ptogreft of the ^i^rexit 
countries of Indisi in opulence and reOmm&tty th6 
ftru£ture of their temples gradually impil>v6d« 
From plain fafutldings they became highly ornai^ 
menfied falmos, and, both by their ettent and 
magnificence, are inonttments of the power and 
tafle of the people by whom they were ereAed; 
In this highly &ii(hed ftile !hdre are Pagodas cH 
great antic^ity in difierent parts of Indbftan, par& 
culaiy in the foutbern provinces, which were not 
expofed to th^ deftruftive violence of MahomMsth^ 
zeal \ In order to ailifl: my rcfad^rs in formiifg 
fuch aa idea of chefe holdings as tsoif enible 
thein to judge with refpb£); to^ the eariy flate of 
arts in India, I (hall briefly defcribe two, of which 
we have the mofl accurate accounts. The en^ 
try to the f^agoda of Chillambrum near Porf6 
Novo on the Coromandel coaft, hiild in high 
veneration on account of its andquity, k hy % 
{lately gate under a pyr^tnid an hundred and twenty^ 
two feet in height, l)uilt witih hrge ftones abo^6 
forty feat long, and mote than! five fbet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures ne^ cxe* 
cuted* . The wbol^ flaru£kire extendsf otie thoa* 
fand three hundred and thirty-two feeft in oiib 
diredion, and nine hundred and thiity^in in ano- 
ther« Some of the ornamental pairts are fimlbed 
mxh an elegance entitled to the admiranon oT 

> See NOTE LXIV, 

<L the 
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the mc^ft iogemous artifts *. The ' Pagoda of Sc- 
Tir^gham, fuperior infan^ty to that of Chillam. 
l>rum,.furpafles it as much in grandeur ; and, for- 
tunately, , I can convey a more perfed idea of k 
hy: adopting the words of an elegant- and ac- 
curate hiftorian. This Pagoda is fituated about 
a mile from the weftern extremity of the ifland of 
Seringham, formed by the divifion of the great 
fiver Caveri into two channels. *^ It i& compofed 
:*' :of feven fquare inclbfufes, one within the other, 
**' the walls of which are twenty-five feet high, 
*^and^faur thick. Thefe inclofures are three 
5^ • hundred and fifty feet diftant from one another, 
55 audi each has four large gates, with a high 
A^ tbwer-; which are placed, one in the middle of 
-*^.T*e^ fide of the inclofure, and bppofite to the 
d* four <^tdmal points. The outward wall is near 
*^^^'fbuirr mites in circumference, and its gateway 
i' vt6 tiie«'l^ffith is oitiament^d with pillars, feveral 
>^j.of;VJ\fliictt are finglc fton$s thirty-threie feet 
f^cltai^rawil nearly five in diameter; aiid thofe 
,H which 'fbrra :the roof are ftill latfgef ; ^in the 
•^^'inmofl/inapteferes are the chapels. About half 
.^^:a tnifentoaihe t^H of Seiitigham, and nearer 
>' tb the Savpri - than the- Coleroon, is another 
;f''4a»ge fftgodav called Jembikifma} but this has 
.«V gnljt ofie indlofurc. The' extreme veneration 
*' r'm, whipti S^riajigham is held,:.arifes firom :a belief 
'* th^t;it contaii^s that, identical image of die 
." god Wiftchijiu, which ufed to be worfhipped by 

* Mem. de Littto. torn, 'xxxii. p 44, &c. Voy. de 
^> Sonoerat torn. i. p-. 317*^ 

•" the 
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*^ the God Brahma. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
" pcninfula come het'e to obtain abfolutiori, and 
" nofie come without an oiFering of money ; and 
" a large part of the revenue of the ifland is. 
" allotted for the maintenance of the Brahmins 
" who inhabit the Pagoda; and thefe, with their 
" families, formerly compofed a multitude not left 
" than forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without 
*^ labour, by the liberality of fuperllition. Here, 
" as in all the other great Pagodas of India, the 
*' Brahmins- live in a fubordination which knows 
" no refiftance, and fl umber in a voluptuoufnefe 
" which knows no wants ^.** 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were th6fe erefted for the defence 
of the country. . From the immenfe plains of 
Indoilan, there arife, in different parts, eminence^ 
and rocks formed by nature to be places of 
ftrength. Of thefe the natives early took poffef- 
fion, and fortifying them with works of various 
kinds, rendered them almoft impregnable ftations. 
There feems to have been, in fome diftant age, 
a period of general turbulence and danger in In- 
dia, when fuch retreats were deemed eflentially 
neceffary to public fafetyj for among the duties 
of magiftrates prefcribed by the Pandits, one is» 
" that he fhall ere£i: a ftrong fort in the place 
" where he chufes to refide ; and (hall build a wall 
" on all th? four fides of it, with towers and 

^ Orxne'a Hift. of Milit. Tranfaft:. of Indoftan, vol i. 
p. J78. - . 

<l^a " battlements. 
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*< battlements, and ihall make a full ditch around 
u it i/» Of thcfe fortrefies. feveral remain, which, 
both from the appearance of the buildings, and 
from the tradition of the natives, mwdl have 
been conftrufted in very remote timfes. Mr. 

, Hodges has publiftied views of three of thefe, one 
of Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Granges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares '^ ; 
the fecond, of Owailior, about eighty miles to the 
fouth of Agra ° ; the third of Bidjegur, in the 
territory of Benares *. They are all, particularly 
Gwallior,i works of confiderable magnitude and 
ftrcngth. The fortreffes in Bengal, however, are 
not to be compared with feveral in the Deccan. 
Afleergur, Burhampour, and Dowlatabad, are 
deemed by the natives to be impregnable ^ ; and 
I am affured by a good judge, that Aflbergur is 
indeed a moft ftupendous work, and fo advauitage- 
oufly fituated, that it would be extremely difficult 

i to reduce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Suhaun lately rendered himfelf mafter, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or im- 
portance^. 

Nor is it only froni furveying their public works 
that we are juftified in afferting the early pro- 
ficiency of the Indiani in elegant and ufeful arts : 

' Introd. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxi. 

m 1^0 I, a N° II. * ? N' III. * 

' Renncll, Mem. p. 133. 139. 
^ ' Hiftorical and Political View of the Decern, p. 13. 

we 
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we are led to form the fame conclufion by a view 
of thofe produftions of thei^ ingenuity, which were 
the chief articles of their trade with foreign nations. 
Of thefe^the labours of the Indian loom and 
needle have, in every age, been the mod cele- 
brated ; and fine linen is coiijeftured with fome 
probability, to have been called by the ancients 
Sindon^ from the name of the river Indus or Sin- 
dus, near which it was wrought in the higheft 
pcrfeftion ^ The cotton manufaSures of India * 

feem anciently to have been as much admired a» 
they are at prefent, not only for their delicate 
texture^ but for the elegance with which fome 
of them are embroidered, and the beautiful colour 
of the flowers with which others are adorned. 
Fr'om the earlieft period of European inter- 
courfe with India, that country has been diftin* 
guifhed for the number and excellence of the fub- 
ftanccs for dying various colour's, with which it 
abounded '. The dye of the deep blue colour in 
Jiigheft eftimajion among the Romans, bore the 
name of Indicwn \ From India too, the fubilance 
ufed in dying a bnght red colour, feems to have 
been imported " ; and it is well known that 
both in the cotton and iilk fluffs which we now 
receive from India, the blue and the red are 

' Sir William Jones's Third Difcourfe, p. 428. 

* Strab. lib. xv. p. 10 18. A. £©24, B. • 

* Plin. Nat. Hill. lib. xxxv. c. 6. $ 27. 

** Salamafiu« Exercit. Pliiiianse in Solin. l3o» &c. Bio. 
Salmafius de Homionymis Hyles Jatrica> c* loj* See 
UOTELXV. , 

Q.3 ^^^ 
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the colours of moft confpicuous luftre and beauty. 
But however much the ancients may have ad- 
mired thefe produftions of Indian art, fome cir- 
cumftances, which I have already mentioned, ren- 
dered their demand for the cotton manufaftures 
of India, far inferior to that of modern times; 
and this has occafioned the information concern- 
ing them which we receive from the Greek and 
Roman writers to be very imperfeft. We may 
conclude, however, from the wonderful refem- 
blance of the ancient ftate of India to the mo- 
dern, that, in every period, the produftions of 
their looms were as various as beautiful. The in- 
genuity of the Indians in other kinds of work- 
manfhip, particularly in metals and in -ivory, is 
mentioned with praife by ancient authors, but 
without any particular dcfcription of their nature ^ 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifts, there 
are now fome fpecimens in Europe, from which it 
appears that they were acquainted with the method 
of engraving upon the hardeft ftones and gems ; 
and, both in the elegance of their defigns and in 
neatnefs of execution, had arrived at a confiderable 
degree of excellence. An ingenious writer main- 
tains, that the art of engraving on gems was pro- 
bably an Indian invention, and certainly was early 
improved there, and he fupports this opinion by 
feveral plaufible arguments ^, The Indian engraved 

. * Strabo, lib. ?cv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Perieges, verf. 1016. 
^ Rafpe's Introd. to Taffie's Dci'cript. Catal. of engraved 
gems, 3cc. p. xii. &c. 

gems, 
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gems, of which he has pubUflied: defcriptions, ap- 
pear to be the workmanflup of a very remote 
period, as the legends on thenl are in the San- 
ikreet language^. 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilised ; a proof 
of this, ftill more convincing, may be deduced 
from the early and extraordinary produflions df- 
their genius in the fine arts. This evidence is 
rendered more interefting, by being derived from 
a fource* of knowledge which the laudable curi- 
ofity of our countrymen has opened to the people 
of Europe within thefe few years. That all the 
fcience and literature poffefled by the Brahmins, 
were contained in books written in a language un- 
derftood by a few only of the moft learned among 
them, is a fad which has long been known ; 
and all the Europeans fettled in India during 
three centuries, have complained that the Brahmins 
obftinately refufed to inftruft any perfon in this 
language. But at length, by addrefs, mild treat- 
ment, and a perfuafion, that the eameftnels with 
which inftrudion was folicited, . proceeded not 
from any intention of turning their religion into 
deriiion, but from a defire of acquiring a* perfect 
knowledge of their fciences and literature, the 
fcruples of the. Brahmins have been overcogie. 

" Rafpe's Introd. to Ta file's Defcript, Catal. pf engrave^ 
GcmSf v.ol. i, p. 74. vol. ii. plate xiii. 

Q^ 4 Several 
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Seyerd Britiib gentlemen arts now completely 
SiiAett of the San&reet language. The myfterious 
lEfil, formerly deeaijed'iinpenetnihk, is removed; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the curiofity of . 
the public has been gratified by two publications 
M Angular si3 they were unexpe£l;ed. The one is 
a tr^nilation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an Epifode from 
the M^^Cfbarai^ an epic poem in high eftimation 
among the Hindoos, compofed according to their 
Hjccount, by Kreefbna Dwypayen Veias, the moft 
Cffiinent of all their Brahmins,' above three thou* 
faad years before the Chriftian asra. The other 
is Saomtalii^ a dramatic poem, written about a 
century before the birth of Chrift, tranflated by 
Sir W. Jones, I Ihall endeavour to give my readers 
ftich a view of the fubjeft and compofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them . to eflimate, 
in fbme iwafyre, the degree of merit which they 
poffefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, eon* 
fifting of upwards of four hundred thoufs^nd lines. 
Mn Wilkins has tranflated more than a third 
of it; but only a fliort epifode, intirled Baghvat- 
<ieeta, is hitherto publifhed, and from this 
fpccimen w« muft form an opinioix with refped to 
the whole. The fubjeft of the poem is a famous 
cbil war between two branches of tlie royal houfe 
of Bhaurat. When the forces on each fide were 
^ formed in the field, and ready to decide the 

conteft by the fword^ Arjoon, the favourite and 
pupil of the god Kreeflma, who accompanied him 
* .in 
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in this hour of danger, requefted of him to canfe 

his chariot to advance between the two hoftile^ 

armies. He looked at both armies^ and beheld, oi| 

cither fide, none but grandfires, uncles, coufins, 

tutors^ fons, and brothers, near relations or bofom 

friends ; and when he had gazed for a while, and 

faw thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized 

with extreme, pity and compunftion, and uttered 

his forrow in the following words :-— *• Having 

" beheld, O Kreejhna ! my kindred thus waiting 

** anxious for the fight, my members fail me; 

'* my countenance withereth, the hajr flandeth 

" an end upon my body, and all my frame 

" trembleth with horror ;^ even Gandcev^ my 

'* bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my (kin 

** is parched and dried up.-- -When I have de- 

** ftroyed my kindred, fliall I longer look for 

** happinefs ? I wifh not for viftory, Kreejhna $^ 

" I want not dominion; I want not pleafure; 

" for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 

" life, or even life itfelf, when tbofe for whom 

" dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were to be 

*^ coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 

" and ftand -here iu the field ready for the 

" battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grandfires, 

" and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kin-' 

*^ dred, and friends! Although \ they would kiU 

" me, I wifli not to fight them; no not even 

" for. the dominion of the three regions of 

" the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth V* 

' J3aghvat-Gecta, p. 30, JX. 

In 
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Ifi order to remove his fcruples, Kreeihna informs 
him what was the duty of a prince of the Chehte- 
^ ree or military cad, when called to a£t in fuch a 
fituation, and incites him to perform it by a 
variety of moral and philofophical arguments, the 
nature of which I fliall have occafion to confider 
particularly in another part of this Differtation. 
In this dialogue between Kreeihna and, his puljMl, 
there are feveral paiTages which give an high idea 
of the genius of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I 
fiave quoted, in which he expreflfes the anguifli of 
his foul, mufl have (truck every reader as beauti- 
ful and pathetic ; and I fhall afterwards produce 
a defcription of the Supreme Being, and of the 
reverence wherewith he fhould be worfhipped, which 
IS fublime. But while thefe excite our admiration, 
and confirm us in the belief of a high degree of 
civilization in that country where fuch a work 
was produced, we are furprifed at the defeft of tafte- 
and of art in the manner of introducing this £pi- 
fode. Two powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight ; a young hero arid his 
inftruftor are defcribed as ftanding in a chariot 
erf" war between them ;. that furely was not the mo- 
ment for teaching him the principles of philofophy, 
and delivering eighteen ledures of metaphyfics 
and theology. 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, we labour under 
the difadvantage of being obliged to form an opi- 
nipn from a fingle fpecimen of each, and that of 

the 
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the latter, too, (as it is only a part of a large wort,) 
an imperfe£t onte. But if, from fuch fcanty materials, 
we may venture upon any decifion, it muft be, 
that of the two, the drama feems to have beea 
conduced with the moft correft tafte. This will 
appear from the obC^rvations which I now proceed 
to make upon Sacontala. 

It h only to nations confiderably advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite enter- 
tainment. The Greeks had been for a good time 
a poliflied people ; Alca:us and Sappho had cora- 
pofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximander 
had opened their fchools, before tragedy made 
its firft rude effay in the cart of Thefpis j and a 
good time elapfed before it attained to any con- 
fiderable degree of excellence. From the drama 
of Sacontala, then, we muft form an advantageous 
idea of the ftate of improvement in that fociety 
to whofe tafte it was fuited. In eftimating its 
merit, however, we muft not apply to it rules 
of criticifm drawn from the literature and tafte 
of nations with which its author was altogether 
unacquainted ; we muft not expeft the unities of 
the Greek theatre ; we muft not meafure it by our 
own ftandard of propriety. Allowance muft be 
made for local cuftoms, and Angular manners, 
arifing from a ftate of domcftic fociety, an order 
of civil policy, and a fyftem of religious qpiiiions, 
very different from thofe eftabliftied in Europe, 
Sacontala is not a regular drama, but, like fomc 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 
1 Englifh 
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Englifli theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un- 
folding events which happened in different places, 
and during a feries of years. When viewed in this 
light, the fable is in general well arranged, many 
of the incidents are happily chofen, and the vicifli- 
tudes in the fituation of the principal perfonages 
are fudden and unexpe£bed. The unravelling of 
the piece, however, though fome of the circum- 
ftances preparatory to it be introduced with fkill, 
is at laft brought about by the intervention of 
fuperior beings, which has^always a bad efFeft, 
and difcovers fome want of art. But as Sacontala 
was defcended of a celeftial nymph, and under 
the proteftion of a holy hermit, this hiiavenly in- 
terpofition may appear lefs marvellous, and is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. lA many 
places of this drama it is fimple and tender, in 
fome pathetic ; in others there is a mixture of 
comic with what is mart ferious. Of each, ex- 
amples might be given. I fliall felecl a few of 
the firft, both becaufe fimplicity and tendemefs 
are the charaSeriftic beauties of the piece, and 
becaufe they fo little refemble the extravagant 
imagery and turgid ftyle confpicuous in aknoft all 
the fpecimens of Oriental poetry which have hither-. 
to been publiflied. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 

princefs of high birth, had been educated by an 

. holy hermit in z hallowed grove, and had palled 

, the early part of her life in rural occupations and 

paftoral^ innocence When fhe was about to quit 

this 
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this beloved retreat, and repair to the court of a 
great monarch, to whom (he had been married^ 
Cacta, her foft^-father, and her youthful com- 
panions, thus bewail their own lofs, and exprefs 
their wiihes for her happinefs, in a (train of fenti- 
qient and language per£edly fuited to their paftoral 
xharafter. 

^' Hear, O ye trees, of this hallowed foreft, 
^^ hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
*• the palace of her wedded lord ; (he who dranfc. 
" not, though thirfly, before you were watered ; 
*' (he, who cropped not,, through affeftion for you, 
*' one of your frefh leaves, though Ihe woul.d 
** have been pleafed with fuch an ornajnent for. 
" her locks ; (he, whofe chief delight was in the 
" feafon. when your branches are fpangled with 
" flowers! 

Chorus of Wood Nytnphs. — " May her way 

" be attended with profperity! May propitioug 

" breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the odoriferous 

" duft of rich bloflbms ! May pools of clev 

*' water, green with the leaves of the lotos, re- 

" freih her as (he walks ! and may fliady branches 

*' be her defence from the fcorching fun-beams !" 

SAGONTAtA, ju(t aft ihe was departing from 
the grQve, turx^toCana: " Su&r me,. venerable 
^^ father, to addrefs this Madhavi-creeper,. whofe 
*• wd bloflfoms inflame the grove^ — Cana* " My 
" childi I knaw thy affcdion for it/'— Siw«^^ 

" Omoft 
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^ O moft radiant of ihinitig plants, receive my 
** embraces', and return them with thy flexible 
•*• arms ! from this day, though removed at a 
•* fatal diftance,^ 1 fhall for ever be thine. — O be- 
** loved father, confider this creeper as myfelf !" 
As flie advances, (he again addreffes Cana: 
^ Father ! wheh yon female antelope, who now 
** moves flowly from the weight of the young ones 
*^ with which (he is pregnant, fliall be delivered 
** of them, fend me, I beg, a kind raeffage with 
^ tidmgsofher fafcty.— Do not forget." — -^Cana. 

•^ My beloved! I will not forget it.** Sacon- 

fdia [^Jiopping]: " Ah ! what is it that clings to 

^ the {kirts of my robe and detains me !** 

Cajia. " It is thy adopted child, the little fawn, 
**• whofe mouth, when the fliarp points of Cufa 
^ grafs had wounded it, has been fo often fmeared 
^ by thee with the healing oil of Ingudi ; who 
" has been fo often fed by thee with a handful of 
•* Synmaka grains, ^nd now will not leave the 

^ footfteps of hisproteftrefs.'* '—SaconL *' Why 

** dofl thou weep, tender f;^wn, for me who mull 
** leave our common dwelling-place ? — As thou 
" waft reared hy me when thou hadft loft thy 
^'^ mother^ ' wfio died foon after thy birth, fo will 
" my fofter-father attend thee, when we are fe- 
" parated with anxious care. — Return, poor thing, 
** return^ — ^we muft part.** [^She bur/is into 
fcarsS] ' ' f Cana. ' " Thy tears, my child, ill fuit 
** thfe occafion ; '\Ve ftiail all meet agaih ; *be firm ; 
** fee the dh-eft road before thee, and follo\X^ it. 
" When flie big tear lurks beneath thy beautiful 
^ * ' « eye 
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" eye-Iaflies, let thy refolution check its firft efforts 
*' to difengage itfelf. — ^In thy paflage over this 
*^ earth, where the paths are . now high, now 
** low, and the true path feldom diftinguiihed, the 
** traces of thy feet mud. needs be unequal ;*but 
** virtue will prefs thee right onward **." 

From this fpecimen of the Indian drama, ievcry 
reader of good tafte, I fliould imagine, will be 
fatisfied, that it is only among a^people of poliflied 
manners and delicate fentiments that a compofi- 
tion fo fimple and correct could be produced or 
relilhed. I obferve one inftance in. this drama of 
that wild extravagance fo frequent in Oriental 
poetry. The monarch in replacing a bracelet 
which had dropped from the arm of Sacontala, 
thus addreffes her : ** Look, my darling, this is the 
" new moon which left the firmament in honour 
" of fuperior beauty, and having defcended on 
" your enchanting wrift, hath . joined both its 
" horns round it in the (hape of a bracelets'* But 
this is the fpeech of an enraptured young man to 
his miftrefs, and in every age and nation exagge<r 
rated praife is expefted from the moi^th of loversj 
Dramatic exhibitions feem to have been a fevourite 
amufement of the Hindoos as well as of- Qthes 
civilized nations. '* The tragedies, comedies^ 
'^ farces, and mufical pieces of the Indian theatre^ 
*^ would fill as many volumes as that of any 
** nation in ancient or modern Europe. , They 



^ Aft IV: p. 47, 5cc. .* Aa III. p. 36.. 
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•♦ are aft m vcrfc where the dialogue is elevated, 
^^ and ki profe where it k £inuliar ; the mea of 
*^ rank and learning are represented fpeaking purfc 
** Sanikreet, and the women Pracrit, whkh is little 
** more than the language of the Brahtnins, 
*^ melted -down by a delicate articulation t4> the 
*' foftnefs of Italian; while the low perfons 
♦* of the drama fpeak the vulgar dialecte of the 
•* feveral provinces which they are fuppofed to 
« inhabit ^'^ 

V. The attainments of thfe Indians in fcience, 
fumifli an additional proof of their early civiiiza- 
lion. By every perfon who has vifited Infdia in 
ancient or modern times, its inhabitants either 
in tranfatGions of private bufinefs, or in the con- 
dud of political affairs, have been deemed not in- 
ferior to the people of any nation in fagacity or in 
acutenefs of underftanding. From the applicarion 
of fuch talents to the cultivation of fcience, an 
cxtraor^iinary degree of proficiency might feave 
been expefted. The Indians were^ accordihgly, 
early celebrated on that account, and fome of At 
mofl eminent of the Greek philofophers, travelted 
into IMia, that,^ by converfing with Ae fageS 
rf that country, they might acquix'e fome por- 
tion of the knowledge for which they ii^ere dif* 
- tfaguiflied *. The accounts, however, which we 

* Preface t© Saco;it. by Sir William Jonc$^ p^iac Set 
NOTE LXVL 

? Bnskeri Hift» PhiloC^li, vol. i. p. i^o* 
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teeeive'Frbtft the Greeks and Romans, of the Sci* 
lences vrhich attraded the attention of the Indian 
philofophers^ or of the difcoveries which they had 
faiade In them, are very impcrfed* To the refearches 
of a few* intelligent perfons, who have vifited India 
during tlie courfe of the three laA centuries, we 
are indebted for mbre ample and authentic inform*^ 
ationi But from the reludtanbe with .whith thd 
Brahmins, comtnunicate their fciences to flrangers^ 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire much 
knowledge of them, while^ tike the myfteries of 
their religion, they were concealed from vulgar eye$ 
in an unknown tongUe, this information was ac-^ 
quired flowly and with great difficulty; The famd 
obfervation, howeVer, which I made concerning our 
knowledge of the ftate bf the fine arts among 
the people of India, is applicable to that of 
their progrefs in fcienee, and the prefeht age h 
the firft furniflied with fufficiait evidence Upon 
which to found a decifive judgment with refped to 
etthef • , 

Science, when Viewed sis disjoined froiit re* 
tigion, the confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is empbyed in contemplating either 
the operations of th^ (inderftanding, the eJ^ercifis 
of otir m&ral powers, or the nature and qualities 
bf extenal objeftsi The iirft is denominated 
logic i tl»s fecond ethics ; the third phyfic^^ or the 
knowledge of nature^ With refp^£t to the early 
progrefs in cultivating each of thefe fciendes in 

R Indiaj 
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India, wc are in poiTeffion of fads which merit 
attention. 

But, prior to the confideratioa of them, it ia 
proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refped to mind ilfelf^ for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories' conc^mmg its operations 
mail have been ertoneoos and fandfuL The 
diftinftion between matter and fpirit appears to 
have been early known by;tbe philofophers of India, 
and ta the latter they afcribed many powers of 
which they deemed the fortner to be incapable ; 
aind when we t-ecotleft how inadetcjuate our con- 
ceptions are of every objeft that: does not fell 
under the cognizance of the^ fenfes, ^we may aflirm 
(if allowance be made for a piecaltar notion of the 
Hindoos which fiiaU be afterwards expkdoed) that 
no defcription of the human foul is more fuited 
to the dignity of its nattire- than that given by the 
author of the Mahabatat. ** Som«^" lays he, 
" regard the foul as > wonder, others hear of it 
*^ with aftonifliment, but no one knoweth it. The 
** Weapon divideth it not; the fire bumeth it 
" notjr the water corrupteth k not; the wind 
" drieth it not away; forit k k indivifibley in* 
" confumable, incorruptible; it is etetfial, uni- 
*^ verfal, permanent, immoveable; it is iavtfible, 
** inconceivable, and unalterable ^'* After this 
vieA^ofthefentimentS'Of the Brahmihs concerning 
mind itfelf, we may proceed to con&ier their ideas 

' Baghvat-Oecta, p.^ 37. 

wiih 
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with refped to each of the fciences, in that tripartite 
arrangement ^hich I mentioned. - 

ill. Logic and Met24>hyfics. On no fubjed 
has the human underftanding been more exerdfed 
than in analyfing its own operations. The various 
powers of the mind have been examined and 
defined. The origin and progrefs of our ideas have 
been traced ; and proper rules have been prefcribed, 
of proceeding from the obfervation of h&% to the 
eftablifliment of principles^ or from the knowledge 
of principles to form arrangements of fcience* The 
philofophers of ancient Greece were highly cele- • 
brated for their proficiency in thefe abftrufe fpecu* 
lations ; and in their difculfions and arrangements, 
difcov^redfuch depth df thought aad acutenefs of 
difcemment, that their fyftems of I^ogic, particuhirly 
that of the Perip^etic School, have been deemed 
mod diftingui&ed efforts of human reafon. 

But Ance we became acquainted, in Xbme degree, 
with the Ut«i:ature.and Science of the Hindoos, we 
find that as feon as men arrive at that ftage in fodal 
liley when they, can turn their attention to fpecula- 
live inquiries^^h^: hunjAU mind will, in every region 
of the eaithi difplfi^y ^nearly the fame powers,' an4 
prpo^4 i^ if^^ inreitigations and dUcoveries by 
nearly fimilar fteps* From Abul Parsers compen* 
dium of the philofophy > of the Hindoos, the know- 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 

» Ayeen Akbcry, vol, iiii p. 95, Sic. 

K a affoci- 
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aiTociating ialimately with the moft learned men of 
the nation j from the fpecimen of their logical dif« 
cuflions contained in that portion of the Shaftra 
pUblilhpd by Colonel' Dow ^, and from many paf- 
fig^8 in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears that the fame 
fpeculations which occupied the philofophers of 
Greece had engaged the attention of the Indian 
Brahniins j ^d the theories of the former, either 
concerning the qualities of external objedts, or the 
nature of our pwn ideas. Were not more ingeniads 
than thdfe of the latter. To define with accuracy, 
to didinguiih with acutenefs, and to reafon with 
fubtlety, are charaderifUcs of both ; and in both, 
the fame' excefs of refinement, in attempting to ana- 
lyfe thofe operations of mind which the faculties of 
man were not formed to comprehend^ led fometimes 
to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions« That 
fceptical philofophy, which denies the exiftehce of 
the maierial world, and aiferts nothing Co be real 
but our own ideas, feems to have been known in In- 
(]ia as well as in Europe '■ ; and the fages of the £a^, 
as they were indebted to plulofophy for the know- 
ledge of many important truths^ were not more 
exempt than thofe of the Weft from its delui^ns 
and errors* 

id, Ethics. This fcience, which hzs for its ob- 
jfeft, to afcertain what diftinguifiies virtue from vice^ 
to inv'eftigate what motives ihould prompt men to 

^ Diflertationy p. xxxixy S:c. 

' Dow's DiffertauoDi p. hii. AjcOD Aktoy, wLiiL p. 128. 
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aft, aid t6 ptfefcribe rules for the conduft of Hfe, as 

it is of .yi others the moft interefting, feems to have 

deeply engaged the attention of the Brahmins. 

Their fentiitients with refpeft to thefe points were 

various, and, like the philofophers of Greece, the 

Brahmin^ wefe divided into feels, diftinguiflied by 

maxims and tenets often diametrically oppofite. 

That kSt with whofe opinions we are^ fortunately, 

bed acquainted, had eftabliflied a fyftem of morals, 

founded on principles the moft generous and digni- 

fied which unaffifted reafon is capable of difcovering. 

Man, they taught, was formed not for fpeculation 

or indolence, but for adion. He is bom, not for 

himfelf alone, but for his fellow men. The happi- 

nefs of the fociety of which he is a member, the 

good of mankind, are his ultimate and higheft ob* 

jeds. In chufing what to prefer or to rejeft, the , . 

juftnefs and propriety of his own choice are the only 

confiderations to which he fhould attend. The 

events which may follow his actions are not in hJs 

own power, and whether they be profperous or ad- 

yerfe, as long as he is fatisfied with the purity of 

the motives which induced him to a£l, he can en- . 

joy that approbation of his own mind, which con- 

ftitutes genuine happirtcfs, independent of the power 

qf fortune or the opinions of other men. " Man 

«* (feys the author of the Mahabarat) enjoyeth not . 

** freedom from aftion. Every man is involun- 

<* tarily urged to aft by thofe principles which are 

<« inherent in his nature. He who reftraineth his 

** active faculties, and fitteth down with his mind 

^< attentive to the objeds of his fenfe^, may be call- 

R 3 " ed 
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^^ ed one of an afli^yed fouL The mank praiUed, 
^' i¥ho having fubdued all his paflSods, peifoniietfa 
^* with his a£tiye faculties all the fbfiil^Qns of life 
** unconcerned about the event \ Let the motive 
*^ be in the deed, andndt in the event. ^ Be not one 
^^ whofe motive for adion is the hope, of reward. 
" Let not th]p life **bk fpent in , inadipft. -Dqiend 
^\ upon application^ p^formthyrdoty, abandon all 
^^ thought of the confequence, aiid msJie the event 
^^ equal, whether it terminate in good ^or in evil-; 
^^ for fuch an equality is cailedTc;^ [t^.e. attemioa 
^ to what is fpirituaij. Seek an afylum then ia 
^* wifdom alone; for the mifer^Ie rapd unhajf^ 
^^ are fo on account of the event of things. Men 
^^ who are endued with true wififem* are unmindful 
** of good or evil in ths world. Study then to ob- 
*^ tain this application of thy underftanding, for 
^ fuch application in bufiodfs is » precious art 
*^ Ti^nfe men who have abandcmed all thought of the 
^^ fruit which is produced &om their aAions, are 
^^ freed from the chains of birth, and go to the re- 
*' gions of eternal faappine&^" 

From thefe and other paflages which i might have 
quoted, we leam that the (fiftinguiihing^lo&ri&es of 
the Stoical fchool were taught in' India many, ages 
before the birth of Zcno, and incukated: wMia 
perfuafive eameilhefs nearly refembling that, of 
Epif^etus; and it h not without aftoraflimedk that 
we find the tenets of this.mai^y adive phikifbphy. 

* B«gliy«t-Gceta, p. 44- ' BaghTat-G«eU, p.40r 

which 
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which feeni to be formed only for men of the xnoft' 
vigorous ipirit»prd!cribed as the rule of condud to a 
race of people -more onineat (as., is generally . fup- 
pofied) for tb^ gentleftefs of their dHpofition than: 
for the etevatioQ of their miiids* 

3d, Physics. In all the feience^v4iich contri- 
bute towards expending our knowledge of nisiture, 
in mathenAdtks, mechanics, and aftronomy^ Arith* 
metic is 6f ^lemratar^ufe. In whatever country 
then we find that fuch attention has been paid to 
the improwment of arithmetic as to render its opera* 
tions moil eafy and Qorred, we may prefume that 
the fciences depending upon it have attained a fu* 
perior diegree of perfedion. Such improvement of 
this fcience we find in India« While, sonong the 
Greeks and Romans, the only n^thod ufed for 
the notation of tiambers was by the letters of the 
alphabet, which neceflarily renderecT arithmetical 
calculation e^tremdy tedious and operpfe, the. In* 
dians had,' firom time immemorial, employed for 
the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, or figures, now 
univerfally known, and by means of them performed 
every operation in arithmetic with the greateft faci- 
lity and expedition. By the happy invention of 
giving a different value to each figure according to 
its change; of place, no more than ten figures are 
needed in calculations the moft complex, and of any 
given extent ; and arithmetic is the moft perfe£l of all 
the fciences. The Arabians, not long after their fet* 
tiement in Spain, introduced this mode of notation 
into Europe, and were candid enough to acknow- . 

K 4 ledge 
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liri^ that they had derived the knowledge c{ k 
from the hudiinst Though the advantages of this 
mode of notation are obvious and great^ yet io 
flowly do mankind adopt new inventions; that the 
yfe of it was for fome time confined to fdence $ 
by degrees, however, men of bufinefs relinquifhed 
the former cumberfome. itiethod of compntstticMi by 
letters, and the Indian aiithm^ie came into general 
life throughout Europe". It k now fo fanuliar 
^oid fimpie, that the ingemiity of the peq>le, to 
whom we are mdebted for the inyention,. i$ le& 
pbferved and Ie& cctebrated than it merits. 

Th£ ailroaomy of the Indlaps is a proof ftill 
morp (:onfpicuous.of their extraordinary progreis ia 
Iciencct The attention and fuccels with which they 
itudied the motions' of the h^venly bodies were fo 
litde known to the Greeks and Romans, .that it is 
hardly mentioned by them but in the moft curibry 
manner "". But as foon as the Mahomedana eftab-- 
liihed an intercourfe with the natives of India, they 
obferved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
aftronomical knowledge. Of the Eurc^ieans who 
\3iitsd India after the oommimicatioa with it by 
the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, M» Semio:, 
aa mcpufidve and philofophical traveller, was one 
of the Atfi who lesumed that the Indians had long 
applied to the ftudy of aikoaomy, and had made 
confiderabkprogre&iaihs^foieMe^ Hismforaui-p 

• Mor.ti:cla K:^ dcs Mattcn-Jit. tc.aB.L pu 360, &c. 
"" Str.ibc, HK XT. p. IC47. A, Oba. Pcricg. ▼. 1 173. 
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licm, howarer, feems to have been verij^gemmXind 
tmpeifed:. We are indebted for the firft fcientifi(2 
proof of the great proficiency of the Indians in aftroi 
nodical knowledge, tp M. de la Loubere, who, on 
his return from hi$ embaffy to Sian?, brought tvith a.d« 1687* 
^dm an extrad from a Siamefe manufcript, which 
contained tables and rules for calculating the places 
of the fun ^d moon, ^he manner in which thefe . 
tables were conftruded rendered the principles on 
ivhich they were founded es^tremely obfc^ure, and it 
required a commentaj^or as conyerfant in aftrpno- 
mkal calculation as the celebrai;ed Caifini, toes- 
plain the meaning of this curious fragment. The 
epoch of the Siamefe tables correrpondd to the 21ft 
of March, A. D. 6.^8.. Another fet of tables was 
tranfmitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the loth of March, 
A. D. 1491. A third fet of tables came from Nar* 
fapouT, and the epqch of them goes no farther back 
than A. J>» ^$^9* "^^^ fourth and mo(k curious fet 
of tables was publi(hed by M* le Genfil,> to whom 
they were communicated by z learned Brahmin of 
Tirvalpre, a fmall town on the Coromandel toaft, 
abotit twel?e miles weft of Negapatam^ The epoch 
q{ thefe tables ^s of high antiquity, and coincides with 
the beginning of the celebrated aera of the Calpug- 
bam or Gollee Jogue, which commenced, actord* 
jug to the Indkn account, three thoufand one hun* 
(djed and two year» before the birth of Chrift ^ 

r Sec NOTE LXVIL 
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^ Tlmt bu feu of tables have been examined 
and campared by M.^Uy, who with fingular feli« 
city of genius has conjoined an uncommon degree 
of eloquence with the patient refearches of an aftro- 
nomer^ and the profound inveftigations of a geome- 
trician. His calculations have been verified, and 
his reafonings have been illuftrated and extended by 
Mr. Pkyfair, in a very mafterly Difiertation, pub- 
liflied itf the Tranfaftions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh *>• 

Instead of attempting to follow them in reafon- 
ings and calculations, which, from their nature, are 
often abftnde and intricate, I ihall fottsfy myfelf 
with giving fuch a genera) view of them as is fuited 
to a popular work. This, I hope, may convey a 
proper idea of what has been publiihed concerning 
the aftronomy of India, a fubjeft too curious and 
important to be omitted in any account of the ftate 
of fcience in that country ; and, without intei)x>fing 
any judgment of my own, I Ihall leave each of 
my readers to form his own opinion, 
f 

It may b« confidered as the general refult of all 
the enquiries, reafonings, and calculations, with re- 
fped to Indian aftr<momy, which have hitherto been 
made public, " That the motion of the heavenly 
t^ bodies, smd more particularly their fituation at 
^^ the commencement of the difierent epochs to 

' ' * Vol.ii. p. 135. 
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'< which the four fets of tables refer, ace dfeertained 
^^ with great accuraqr i ^d that many of tfae 
^^ elements of their calculations, efpeciaUy for very 
^' remote ages, are verified by an aftonifliing coin« 
<' cidence with the tables of the modern aibrpnomy 
^' of Europe, when improved by the lateft and mo(l 
" nice deductions from the theory of gravitalicxu'* 
Thefe conclufions are rendered peculiarly intereft- 
ing, by the evidence which they afford of an ad-^ 
vancement in fcience unexampled in the hiftory of 
rude nations. The Indian Brahmins, who annu- 
ally circulate a kind of almanac, containing aibrono- , 
mical predidions of fome of the more remarkable 
phenomena in the heavens, fuch as the new and full 
moons, the eclipfes of the fun and moon, ^re in po£» 
feiCon of certain methods of calculation,: which, 
upon examination, are < found to involve in them 
a very, extenfive fyftem of agronomical knpwledge. 
M' le.Gentil, a French aftronomer, had an opportu* 
nity, while in India, of obferving two eclipfes of the 
moon, which had been calculated by a Brahmin, and 
he found the error in either to be very inconfiderf 
able. 

The accuracy of thefe refults Js lefs furpriflng 
t)iax| the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prind- 
^lo&on which the tables, by which they calculate, 
are conftruSedi, For the method of prediding 
eclipfes which is followed by the Brahmins, ia of a 
kind altogether different from any that has been 
found in the poflefTion of rude nations in the in£mcy 
of aftronomy. Jn Chaldaa, and even in Greece, 

in 
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In the early ages, tbe method of calculating eclipfes 
%a8 founded oft the obfervation of a certain perk>d 
fit cycle, after which the eclipfes of the fun and 
moon return nearly in the fame order ; but there 
%wt§ IK> attempt to analyfe the different circum- 
^ ftahces on which the eclipfe depends, or to de- 
duce its phenomena from a precife knowledge of 
the motions of the fun and moon* This laft 
was rcferved for a more advanced period, when 
geometry, as well as arithmetic, were called in to 
the afliftance of aftronomy, and if it was attempted 
at all, fcems not to have been attempted with fuc- 
ccfs before the age of Hipparchus, It is a method 
of this fupcrior kind^ founded on principles and 
on an analyfis of the motions of the fan and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
and they never employ any of the groffer eftima- 
tions, which were the pride of the firft ^^ftronpmers 
In Egypt and Chaldasa. 

Thh Brahmins of the prefent times are guided in 
their calculations by thefe principles, though they 
do not now underftand them : thev know only 
the ufe of the tables which are in their poffeffion, 
tnt are unacquainted with the method of their con- 
flntftion. The Brahmin who vifited M. le Gentil 
af Pondicherry, and inftrufted him in tbe ufe of 
the bidian tables, had no knowledge of the princi- 
ples of his art, and difcovered no curiofity concern- 
ing the nature of ]tl. le GentiPs obfervations, or 
about the inftruments which he employed. He 
teas equally ignorant with refped to the authors of 

thefe 
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thefe tables : and whatever Is to be learnt coaeera* 
uig the time or place of their conftru£lion, muft be 
deduced from the tables tbemfelves. One fet of 
thefe tables (as was formerly obferved) profels td 
be as old as the beginning of the CalyoUgham, pt 
to go back to the year 3102 before the Chriftian 
era; but as nothing (it may.be fiippofed) is eafiv 
than for an afhronomer to give to his tables what 
date he pleafes, and by calculating backwards^ to 
eftabliih an epoch of any afligned antiquity, the • 
preteniions of the Indian aflroiiomy to fo remote an 

origin are not to be admitted without examination^ 

I 

That cxamlnatioij has accordingly been inftiiu- 
ted by M. Bailly, and the refult of his inquiries ig 
aflerted to be, that the aftrohomy of India is founded 
on obfervations which cannot be of a much latef^ 
date' than the period abpve mentioned.- For the 
Indian tables reprefent the ftate of the heavens at 
that period with aftonifhing exafknefs; and there' 
is between them and the calculations of our m6« 
dern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with refpeft to 
thofe agesj as could refult from nothing, but from 
the authors of the former having accurately copied 
from nature, and having delineated truly the face 
of the heavens, in the age ^vherein they Iived<r In 
order to give fome idea of the high degree of accu- 
racy in the Indian tables, I (hall felefl: a few inftanw 
CCS of it, out of many that might be piroduced. 
The place of the fun for the aftronomical epoch at 
the beginning of the Calyougham, as ftated in the 
tables of Tirvalore, is only forty-feven minutes 

greater 
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greater tfaui by the tabfes of M. de la Caille^ when 
correded by the calculations of M* de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, for the 
j lame epoch, is only thirty-feven. minutes different 

I from the tables of Mayer. The tables of Ptolemy, 

I for that epoch, are erroneous no lefs than ten de- 

I grees with refpeS to the place of .the fun, and 

I eleven degrees with refpeft to that of die moon. 

I The acceleration of the moon's motion reckoning 

j « .from the beginning of the Calyougham to the pre- 
/ fent time, agrees^ in the Indian tables, with thofe 

I of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality of 

^ the fun*s motion, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, 

which were both greater in former ages than they 
\ a»e now, as represented in the tables of Tirvalore, 

are almofl of the precife quantity that the theory of 
gravitation afBgns to them three tboufand years 
before the Chriftian acra. It is accordingly for 
thole very remote ages (about 5000 wars diilant 
from the prefent) th^ their allronomy js moft ac- 
curate, and the nearer we come down to our own 
times, the conformity of its refults with qjirs dimi- 
niihes. It feems resifonable to fuppofe, that the 
time when its rules are moflLaccurate, is the time 
when the oblervations were made on which thefe 
rules are founded. 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main- 
t^uns that none of all the aftronomical fy items of 
Greece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from fome of which 
it might be fufpefled that the Indian tables were 
copied, .can be made to agree with them, efpedally 

when 
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when ^e calculate for v^ry fcriKSte ages. Thefuperior 
perfection of the Indiah tables becomesf al^rrays more 
confpicuous as we go farther back into antiquity. 
This (hews, likewiie, how difficult it is to con(lru€t 
any aftronomical tables, which will agree with the 
ftate of the heavens for a period fo remote from the 
time when the tables were conftriifted, as four or 
five thoufand years. It is only froni aftrononiy ' 
in its moft advanced ftate, fuch as it has attained in 
modern Europe, that fuch accuracy is to be ex- ^ 
peOed. ' 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be made 
of the geoihetrical (kill neceffary for the conftruc- 
tion of the Indian tables and rules, it is found to be 
very coafiderable ; and, befide the knowledge q( 
elementary geometry, it muft have required plain 
and fpherical trigonometry, or fomething equivalent 
ta them, together with certain methods of approxi- 
mating to the values of geometrical magnitudes, 
which-feem to rife very fir above tht dements of 
any )of thbfe (ci^ces. Some of thdfe laft-mark alfo 
Very clearly (although this has not been obferved 
by M. Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, muft be fituated between the Tropics, 
becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at a greater 

diftance from the Equator. 

• , ' ,"r ■ 

* From thiis long induftion, the conclufion which 
leeitis obvioufly to refult is, that the Indian aftro- 
noniy is founded upon obfervations which were 
z^ade at a very early period j and when we con- 

fider 
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JSder the exzdt agreement of the places which the^ a& 
fign to the fun and moon, aiid other.heaVenly hoS&j 
at that epoch, icrith thofe deduced from the tables 
of De la Caille and Mayer, it ftrongly confirms the 
truth of the pofition which I have been endea- 
vouring to eftabliih concerning the early and high 
Hate of civilization in India; 

Before I quit this fubjeft, there is oht cir- 
cumftance which merits particular attention. All 
the knowledge whith we have hitherto acquired 
of the principles and conclufions of Indian aftro- 
iiomy is derived from the fouthern part of the 
Camatic, and the tables are adapted to placed 
fituated between the meridiail of Cape Comorin 
and that which paffes through the eaftem parf 
of Ceylon'. The Brahmins in the Carnatic ac- 
knowledge that their fcience of aftronOmy was de- 
rived from the North, and that their method of 
Calculation is denominated Fakiam^ or New, to 
diftinguiih it from the Siddantaniy or stiitient method 
eftabliflied at Benares, which they allow to be 
much more perfed ; and we learn from Abul 
Fazeli that ,all the aftronomers of Indoftan rely 
entirely iipoli the precepts contained in a book 
tailed S^^r^* Sudhqnty compofed in a Very re- 
naote period •. It is manlfeftly from this book that 
the -method to which the Brahmins of the SoutH 
gave the mmt of Siddentam is taken* Benard 
has been from time immemorial the Athena of 

* Salllyi Dii^ PreUciu p. xvii. * Aye^n Akberji iii. p. i* 
4 Indiaj 
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India, the refidence of the moft learned Brah- 
mins, and the feat both of fcience and literature. 
There, it is highly probai>le, whatever remains of 
the' ancient aftronomical knowledge and difcoveries 
of the Brahmins is ftill preferved \ In an en- 
lightened age and nation, and during a reign dif- 
tinguilhed by a fuccefHon of the moft fplendid 
and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the know* 
ledge of nature, it is an objeft worthy of public^ at- 
tention, to take meafures for obtaining poffeffion of 
all that time has fpared of the philofophy and 
inventions of the moft early and moft highly 
civilized people 'of the Eaft» It is with pecuHat 
advantages Great Britain may engage in this laud- 
able undertaking. Benares is fubjedt to its do- 
minion ; the confidence of the Brahmins has^ 
been fo far gained as to render them communis 
cative ; fome of our countrymen are acquainted 
with that facred language in which the myfteries 
both of religion and of fcience are recorded ; move-^ 
ment and aftivity has been given to a fpirit of 
inquiry throughout all the Britilh eftablifliments in 
India ; perfons who vifited that country with other 
views, though engaged in occupations of a very 
different kind, are noW carrying on fcientific and 
literary rcfearches with ardour and fiKcefs. No- 
thixig feems now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
trufted with the adminiftralion of the Britilh em- 

* M. Bcmicr, in the year 16689 law a Urge haU in Benares 
filled, with the works of the Indiaa philofophers> phyficians, 
and poets. Voy. ii, p. 148. 

s pire 
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pire In India, (hould enable fomc perfon capable^ 
by his talents and liberality of fentirflent, of in- 
veftigating and explaining; the more abftruCp parts 
of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole time 
to that important objeft. Thus Great Britain may 
have the glory of exploring fully that extenfive 
field of unknown fcience, which the Academicians 
of France had the merit of firft opening to the 
people of Europe". 

. VI. The laft evidence which I (hall mention of 
the early and high civilization of the ancient In^ 
dians, is deduced from the confederation of their 
religious tenets and pra£tices. I'he inftitutions of 
religion, publicly eftabliflied in all the extenfive 
countries ilretching from the banks of the Indus to 
' Cape Comorin, prefent to view an afpeft nearly 
fimilar. They form a regular and complete fyftem 
of fuperilition, (Irengthened and upheld by every 
thing which can excite. the reverence and fecurc 
the attachment of the people. The temples confc- 
crated to their deities are magnificent, and adorned 
not only with rich offerings, but with the moft ex* 
quifite works in painting and fculpture, which the 
artifts, highefl in eftimation among them, were 
capable of executing. The rites and ceremonies 
of their worflup are pompous and fplendid, and 
the performance of them not only mingles in all 
the more momentous trai^a£tions of common 
life, but conflitutes an elTential part of them. The 

• See NOTE LXVIII. 

Brahmins, 
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Bi^ihins, whp, as miniflers of religion^ pttC\d6 
in all its fundions, are elevated above every other 
order of men, by an origin deemed not only more 
noble, but acknowledged to be facred. They 
have eftabliihed among themfelves a regular 
hierarchy and gradation of ranks, which, by fe- 
curing fubordination in their own order, adds 
weight to their authority, and gives them a more 
abfolute dominion over the minds of the people. 
This dominion they fupport by the command of 
the immenfe revenues with which the liberality of 
princes, and the zeal of pilgrimis and devotees, , 
have enriched their pagodas \ 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refped to this vaft and com*^ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt to 
enumerate the multitude of deities which are the 
obje&s of adoration in India ; to defcribe the fplen** 
dour of worfhip in their Pagodas^ and the immenfe 
variety^of their rites and ceremonies ; to recount 
the various attributes and funftions which the craft 
of priefts, or the credulity of the people, have 
afcribed to their divinities ; efpecially if I were to 
accompany all this with a review of the numerous 
aad often fanciful fpeculations and theories of 
learned men on this fubjed, would require a work 
of great magnitude. I ihall, therefore, on this, as 
on fome of .the former heads, confine myielf to 

* Roger. Porte Oavcrtc, p. 39. 209^ &c. 

id the 
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the prccife point which I biive kept uniformly in 
view, and by confidering the ftate of religion in 
India, I (hall endeavour not only to throw additional 
Kght on the ftate cf civilization in that country, but 
I flatter myfelf that, at the fame time, I fliall be 
able to give what nxay be confidered as a iketch 
and outline of the hiftory and progrefs of fuper- 
ftition and falfe religion in every region. of the 
* earth. 

L We may obferve, that, in every country, the 
received mylhology, or fyftem of fuperftitious belief, 
with all the rites and ceremonies which it prefcribes, 
is formed in the infancy of fociety, in rude and 
barbarous times. True religion is as different 
from fuperftition in its origin, as in its nature. 
The <former is the offspring of reafon cherifhed by 
fcience, and attains to its higheft perfeftion in ages 
of light and improvement. Ignorance and &ar 
give birth to the latter, and it is always in the 
darkeft periods that it acquires the greatefli vigour.. 
That numerous part of the human fpecie&whafc 
lot is labour,'' whofe principal and almoft fole oc- 
cupation i^ to fecure fubfiftence, has neither leilure 
nor capacity for entering into that path of intri- 
cate and refined fpeculation, which condu&s to 
the knowledge of the principles of rational rettgiom 
When the intelledual ponirefs are juft begiilning 
to unfold, and their firit-* feeble exertions are 
directed towards a few objeds of prknary necef- 
fity and ufe > when the. £icubies of the mind are 
fo limited as not to have formed general and 

/ ' abftraft 
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abftra£t ideas-; when language is fa barren as to 
be deftitute of names to diftinguifli any thing not 
,perceivable^ by fome of the fenfes ; it is prepofte«» 
rous to expect that men fliould be capable- of 
tracing the relation between efFefts and their 
caufes ; or to fuppofe that they fliould rife front 
the contemplation of the former to the difcovery 
of the latter, and form juft conceptions of one 
Supreme Being, as the Creator and Governor 
of the univerfe. The idea of creation is fo fami* 
liax, ^-wherever the mind is enlarged by fcience, and 
iHuminated by revelation, that we feldom refleft 
Jiow profound and abftrufe the idea is, or con- 
fider what progrefs man muft have made in 
obfervation and refearch, before .he .could arrive 
at any diftindt knowledge of this elementary prin- 
<iple ijj' rjeligion. But even in its rude ftate," the 
human mind, fprmed for religion, opens to the re^ 
ceptipa of idqas, which are deftined,. when por- 
j-^ed and refined-, to be the great fource of con- 
folaiion amidfi the calamities of life. • Thefe apr 
preherxfiqns, however, are originaUy. indiftinfit 
and perplexed, and feem to be fuggefted rather 
by the dread of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude for bleflings received. While 
pat^^ holds on li^r courfe with uniform and ua- 
difliurbed . regularity, men enjoy the benefits re- 
jMiting from it, without much inquiry coHcerning 
its caufe. But every deviation from this regular 
courfe roufes and aftonifties them. When they be- 
hold events to which they are not accuftomed, 
they fearcb for the cayfesof them with eager cuii- 
^ * 9 ^ ofitjr^ 
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ofity. Their underftanding is often unable to dif- 
' cover thefe, but imagination, a more forward and ar- 
dent faculty of the mind, decides without hefitation. 
It afcribes the extraordinary ocArrences in nature 
to the influence of invifible beings, and fuppofes 
the thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
be the immediate eScOt of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame time, 
to many dangers and difafters, which are unavoid* 
able in the early and uncivilized ftate of fociety, 
men have recourfe for proteftion to power fuperior 
to what is human, and the firft rites or prances 
which bear any refemblancc to a6h of religion, 
have it for their obje£t to avert evils which they 
^ fuffer or dread ^, 

II. As fuperftition and falfe religion take their 
rife, in every country, from nearly the fame fenti- 
ments and apprehenfions, the invifible beings, \»^ho 
are the firft objefts of veneration, have every* 
where a near refemblance. To conceive an idea 
of one fuperintending mind, capable of arranging 
and direfting all the various operations of nature^ 
feems to be an attainment far beyond the powers 
of man in the more early ftages of his progrefs* 
His theories, more fuited to the limited fphere of 

y In thcfccond volume of the Hiftory of America, p. 183. 
of fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilar acceunt of the origin 
of falfe rcliglbn. Inftead of labouring to convey the fame 
ideas in different language, I have inferted here fome para- 
graphs in the fame words I then ufed, 

his 
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his own obfervation^ are not fo refined. He fup- 
pofes that there is a diftind caufe of every remarkf* 
able effeffc, and •afcribes to a feparate power every 
event which attradlt^ his attention, or excites his 
terror. He fancies that it is the province of one 
deity to point the lightning, and, with an awful 
found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunder-bolt at the 
head of the guilty; that anodier rides in the 
whirlwind, and, at his pleafure raifes or dills 
the temped ; that a third rules over the ocean { 
that a fourth is the god of battles ; that whil^ 
malevolent powers fcatter the feeds of animofity 
and difcord, and kindle in the bread thofe angry 
'paffions which give rife to war, and terminate in 
dedruQion, others of a nature mote benign, by 
infpiring the hearts, of men with kindnefs and love, 
flrengthen the bonds of focial union, augment the 
happinefs, and increafe the number of the human 
race. 

Without defcending farther into detail, or at- 
tempting to enumerate that infinite muhitude of 
deities to which the fancy or the fears of men 
Jiave allotted the direftion of the feveral depart- 
ments in nature, we may recognife a driking uni* 
formity of features in the fydems of fuperdition 
eftablifhed throughout every part of the earth. The 
lefs men have advanced b^ond the date of favage 
life, and the more flender their acquaintance with, 
the operations of nature, the fewer were their 
deities in number, and the more compendious 
ly^ their theological creed ; but as their mind 

s 4 gradually 
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gradually* opened, and their knowIe()ge contmued 
to extend, the objedls of their veneration multi- 
plied, and the articles of their faith became more 
numerous. This took place remarkably among 
the Greds;8 in Europe, and the Indians in Alia, 
the two people in thof(? great divifions of the earth, 
who were moft early civilized, and to whom, for 
that reafon, I fliall confine all tny obfervatioirst 
I'hey believed, that over every movement in the 
natural world, and over every fiinftion in civfl 
or domeftic life, even the moft common and 
trivial, a particular deity prefided. The manner 
in which they arranged the ftations of thefe 
fuperintending powers, and the offices which they 
^Hotted to each, were in many refpefts the fame, 
What is fuppofed to be performed by the power 
of Jupiter, of Neptune, of iEolus, ^of Mars, of 
Venu§, according to the mythology of the Weft, 
IS afcribed in the Eaft to the agency of Agnee, the 
god of fire ; Varoon, the god of oceans ; Vayoo, 
the god of wind * ; Cama, the god of love ; and a 
variety of other divinities, 

Thb ignorance and credulity of men having 
-thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
•they afcribed to them fuch qualities and aftions 
as they deemed fuitable to their charader and 
•ftm^ons. It is one of the benefits derived from 
- true religion, that by fetting before men a ftandard 
of perfect excellence, which they Ihould have al« 

f ^aghvat-Gccta, p. 9^. 

ways 
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ways in their eye, and endeavour to refen&Ie^ It 
may be faid to bring down virtue from heaven 
to earth, and to. form the human mind after z 
- divine model. In tabricating fyftems of falfe i»- 
ligion, the procedure is diredly the reverfe. .^ Mea 
afcribe to the beings whom they have deified, fndi 
actions as they themfelves admire and celebrate 
The qualities of the gods who are the objeds of 
adoration, are copied from thofe of the worflup^ 
pers who bow down before them ; and thus many 
of the imperfeftions peculiar to i^n, have found 
admittance into heaven. By knowing the adven- 
ture$ and. attributes of any falfe deity, we, can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
muft have been the ftate of fociety and manners 
when he was elevated to that dignity. The my- 
thology of Greece plainly indicates the charafter 
of the age in which it was formed. .It mull have 
been in times of the greateft licentiouihefs, anarchy, 
and violence, that divinities of the higheft rank 
could be fuppofed capable of perpetrating adions, 
or of being influenced by paffions, which, in moie 
^enlightened, periods, would b? deemed a dilgrace 
to human nature; it muft have been when the 
-earth w^s ftill infefted with deftrudive monfters, 
and mankind, under forms of government .too 
feeble to afford them protedion, were expofed to 
the depredations of iawlefs robbers, or the cruelty . 
of favage oppreffors, that the well-known labours 
pf Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven, 'could have been neceffary, or would 
Jjaye beea dfeemcd fo highly meritorious. The* 

2 fame 
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fzmt obfcrvation 19 applicable to the ancient my- 
thology of India. Many of the adventures and 
exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to the 
rudeil ages of turbulence and rapine. It was to 
check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and to clear 
the earth of powerful oppreffors, that Viflinou, 
a divinity of the higheft order, is faid to have be- 
come fucceffively incarnate^ and to have appeared 
on earth in various forms % 

in. The charafter and functions of thofe drides 
which fuperftition created to itfelf as objefts of 
its veneration, having everywhere a near refem- 
blance, the rites of their worftiip were every- 
where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as deities 
were diftinguiflied, either by ferocity of charaSer 
or licentioufnefs of condu£l:, it is obvious what 
fervices muft have been deemed moft acceptable 
to them. In order to conciliate the favour, or 
to appeafe ,the wrath, of the former, fefts, morti- 
fications, and penances, all rigid, and many of 
ihem excruciating to an extreme" degree, were 
the means employed. Their altars were always 
bathed in blood, the moft coftly viftims were 
offered, whole hecatombs were flaughtered, even 
human facrifices were not unknown, and were 
held to be the moft powerful expiations. In order 
to gain the good will of the deities of the latter 
defcription, recourfe was had to inftitutions of a 
very different kind, to fplendid ceremonies, gay 

I ' ' ypyage dc So^incrat, t6in, i. p. 158, &c. - 
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fcftivals, heightened by all the pleafurcs of poetry^ 
mufiC) and dancing, but often terminating ia 
fcenes of indulgence too indecent to be defcribed* ' 
Of both thefe, inftances occur in the rites of 
Greek and Roman worfhip, which I need not men* 
tion to my learned readers^. In the Eaft the 
ceremonial of fuperftition is nearly the fame. The 
iftanners of the Indians, though diftinguiihed, from 
the time when they became known to the peo* 
pie of the Weft, for mildnefs, feem, in a more 
remote period, to have been in a greater degree 
fimilar to thofe of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, and 
were rcprefehted in their temples under the moft 
terrific forms. If we did not know the dominion 
of fuperftition over the human mind, we fliould 
hardly believe, that a ritual of worfliip fuited tp the 
charafker of fuch deities could have t)een efta« 
blifhed among a gentle people. Every aft of re- 
ligion, performed in honour of fome of their 
gods, feems to have been prefcribedby fear. Morti- 
fications and penances fo rigorous, fo painful, and 
fo long continued, that we read the accounts 
of them with aftonifhment and horror, were mul- 
tiplied. Repugnant as it is to the feelings of 
^n Hindoo to fhed the blood of any creature 
that has life, many different animals, even the 
JQO& ufefijl, the horfe and the pow, were offered ' 
up as viftims upon the altars of fome of theif 

^ Straboi lib. yiiu p. ^9 1* A. Li)>. t\u p« 837. C 
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gods* ; and what is ftili more ftrange, the Pago- 
das of the Eaft were polluted, with human facri- 
fices as well as the temples of the Weft \ But 
religions inftitutions, and ctremonies of a lefs fevere 
kind, were more adapted to the genius of a people, 
formed, by the extreme fenfitxility both of their 
»ental and corporeal frame, to an immoderate 
Jove of plcafure. In no part of the eartii was a 
connexion between the gratification of fenfual 
adefire and the rites of public religion, difplaj^ed 
Jwith more avowed indecency -than in India. In 
every Pagoda there was a band of women fet apart 
for thie fervice of the idol honoured there, and 
•devoted from their early years -to a life of pleafure j 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plishments to their natural charms, that what they 
gained by their profligacy, often brought no in- 
confiderable ^cceffion to the revenue of the temple. 
"In every fundion performed in the Pagodas, as 
well as* in every public proceffion, it is the office 
of thefe women to dance before the idol, and 
io fing hymns in his praifei ; and it is difficult to 
fay, whether they trefpafs moft againft decency 
by the geftures they exhibit, or by the verfes 
which they recite,- Thq walls of the Pagoda are 

"^ Ayc^n Akbciy, vol. iii, p. 241. ' Koger Porte 
Ouvcrtr, 'p. 251; 

^ Heeto-padcs, p. 185—222. Afiat. Refearches, vol. i. 
p. 2'65. -Voyage de' Sonnerat vol, i.' p. 20*7. Ro- 
P^r* p, 251. 

covered 
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covered with paintings, in a ftiie no lefs indelicate ^ ; 
and in the innermoft recefs of the temple, for it 
would be profane to call it the fanftuary, is placed 
the Linganiy an emblem of produftive power too 
grofs to be explained \ 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, the for- 
mer are received in every age and country with 
unhefitatihg aflent, by the great body of the peo- 
ple, and the latter obferved with fcrupulous ex- 
aftnefs. In our reafonings concerning religious 
opinions and pradices which diflSpr widely from ' ' v 

our own, wie are extremely apt to err. Having 
been inftru£led ourfelves in the principles of a re- 
ligion, worthy in every refpeft of that divine 
wifdom by which they were di£bted, we fre- 
quently exprefs wonder at the credulity of nations 
in embracing fyftems of belief which appear to us 
fo direAly repugnant to right reafon, and fome- 
times fufpefl: that tenets fo wild and extravagant 
do riot really gain credit with them. But ex- 
perience may fatisfy us, that neither our won- 
der nor lufpicions are well founded. No article 
of the public religion was called in queftion by 

* Voyage de Gen til. vol. i, p. 244. 260. Preface to Code 
of Gentoo Laws^ p. Ivii. 

* Roger !Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage dc Sonncrat,* 
vol. i. p. 41. 175- Skutchei, vol. i. p. Z03. JIamilton'i 
Trav. vol. i. p. 379. 

tbofe 
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thofe pedpfe of ancient Europe, with whofe hiftory 
we are belt acquainted, and no practice which 
it enjoined appearrfi 'improper to them. On the 
other hand, every opinion that tended to diminifli 
the reverence of men for the gods of their coun- 
try, or to alienate them from their worfliip, ex- 
cited among the Greeks and Romans thai in- 
dignant zeal which is natural to every people at- 
* tached to their religion, by a firm perfuafioix of 
its truth. The attachment of the Indians, both 
in ancient and modern times, to the tenets 
and rites of their anceflors, has been, if poi&ble, 
ftill greater. In no country of which we have any 
account, were precautions taken with fo niuch fo- 
licitude to place the great body of the people be- 
yond the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I have 
already obferved the great bulk of mankind muft 
always be in every country,) from entering upon 
any fpeculative inquiry, by the various occupations 
of a£tive and laborious life, but. any attempt to 
extend the fphere of their knowledge was expreisly 
prohibited. If one of the Sooder caft, by fer the 
moil numerous of» the four into which the whole 
nation was divided, prefumed to read any portion 
of thefacred books, in which all thefcience knovm 
in India is contained, he was feverely punilbed ; 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put to 
death «. To afpire after any higher degree of know- 
ledge than the Brahmins have been pleafed to teach, 

f Code of Gcntoo Laws, ch, xxi* § 7. 

would 
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would be deemed not only prefumptlon but im- 
piety. Even the higher Caftg depended entirely 
for inftruflion on the Brahmins, and could ac- 
quire no portion of fcience but what they deigned 
to communicate. By means of this, a devout re- 
verence was univerfally maintained for thofe in- 
ftitutions which \were confidered as facred ; and 
though the faith of the Hindoos has been often 
tried by fevere perfecutions, excited by the bigotry 
of their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and rites 
of their anceftors\ 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are difFufed through any country, the 
fyftem of fuperftition is fubjefted to a fcrutiny from 
which it was formerly exempt, and opinions 
fpread which imperceptibly diminifli its influence 
over the minds of men. A free and full exami- 
nation is always favourable to truth, but fatal 
to error. What is received with implicit faith in 
ages of darknefs, will excite contempt or indigna- 
tion in an enlightened period. The hiftory of re- 
ligion in Greece and Italy, the only countries 
of Europe which, in ancient times, were diftin- 
guiihed for their attainments in fcience, confirms 
the truth of this obfervation. As foon as fcience 
made fuch progrefs in Greece as rendered men 
capable of difceming the wifdom, the foreiight, 
and the goodnefs difplayed in creating, preferving, 

* Ormc*8 Fragment, p. 102. Sonnerat, vol. i.p. 194.- 

6 and 
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and governing the world, they muft have perceived, 
that the charafters of the divinities which were 
propofed as the objects of adoration in their tem- 
ples, could not entitle them to be confidered as the 
prefiding powers in nature. A poet might addrefs 
Jupiter as the father of gods and men, who governed 
Ijoth by eternal laws ; but to a philofopher, the fon 
of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life is a ferics of vio- 
lent and licentious deeds, which would render any 
man odious or defpicable muft have appeared alto- 
gether unworthy of that ftation. The nature of the 
religious fetvice celebrated in their temples muft have 
been no lefs offenfi ve to an enlightened mind, than the 
charafter of the deities in honour of whom it was per- 
formed. Inftead of inftitutions, tending to reclaim 
men from vice, to form or to ftrengthen habits of 
virtue, or to elevate the mind to a fenfe of its proper 
dignity,, fuperftition either occupied its votaries in 
frivolous unmeaning ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, 
xt^hich operated, with fatal influence, in inflaming 
the palllons and corrupting the hearts 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, that 
men venture to attack the eftabliflied religion of their 
country, or to impugn opinions which have been 
long held facred* At firft, fome philofaphers en- 
deavoured, by allegorical interpretations and refined 

. comments, to explain the popular mythology, as if 
it had beeu a defcription of the powers of nature, 
and of the various events and revolutions which 

' lake place in the fyftem of the material world, and 
©ideavoured by this 'expedient, to palliate many of 

its 
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Its abfurdlties. By degrees, bolder theories con- 
cerning religion were admitted into the fchools of 
fcience. Philofophers of enlarged views^ fenfible of 
the impiety of the popular fuperftition, formed 
ideas concerning the perfeftions of one Supreme 
Being, the Creator and Ruler of the univerfe, as 
juft and rational as have ever been attained by the 
unaflifted powers of the human mind* 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we ihalt 
find, that the obfervation which I have made upon 
the hiftory of falfe religion holds equally true there* 
In India as well as in Greece, it was by cultivating 
fcience that men were firft led to examine and to 
entertain doubts with refpeft to the eftabliflied fyt 
terns of fuperftition ; and when we confider the 
great difference between the ecclefiaftical conftitu- 
tion (if I may ufe that expreflion) of the two coiin* 
tries, we are apt to imagine that the eftabliflied fy& 
tem lay more open to examination in the latter 
than in the former* In Greece there was not any 
diflinA race or order of men fet apart for perform* 
ing the funftions of religion, or to ferve as heredi*. 
tary and interefted guardians of its tenets and in^ 
ftitutions. But in India the Brahmins were bom 
the minifters of religion, and they had an exclufive 
right of prefiding in all the numerous rites of wor- 
fliip which fuperftition prefcribed as neceffary to 
avert the wrath of Heaven, or to render it propiti- 
ous. Thefe diftindtions and privileges fecured to 
them a wonderful afcendant over their country- 
men J and every confideration that can influence 

r the 
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the human mind, the honour, the intereft, th€ 
power of their order, called upon them to fup- 
port the tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and 
rites, with which the prefervation of this afcendant 
was fo intimately connefted. 

But as the mod eminent perfons' of the Caft 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, the 
progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) was 
great, and enabled them to form fuch a juft idea of 
the fyftcm of nature, and of the power, wifdora, 
and goodnefs difplayed in the formation and go- 
vernment of it, as elevate^ their minds above the 
popular fuperftition, and led them to acknowledge 
and ■ reverence one Supreme Being, " the Creator 
" of all things (to ufe their own expreffions), and 
*' from whom all things proceed ^/' 

^ This is the idea which AbulFazel, who examined 
the opinions of the Brahmins with the greateft at- 
tention and candour, gives of their theology. " They 
" all,'" fays he, " believe in the unity of the God- 
' ** head, land .although they hold images in high 
^' veneration, it is only becaufe they reprefent cekf- 
*^ tial beings, and prevent the thoughts of thofe 
" who woi-fliip them from wandering '.'* The fenri- 
ments of the mod intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfeftly with his, in refped: 
to this , point* The accounts which Mr. Bernier 

J BaghvauGeeta, p,84. » Ayecn.Akbery, voLiii. p. 3. 

received 
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iTeceived from the Pundits of Benares, both of , 
their external worflilp, and of one Sovereign Lord 
being the fole objed of their devotion, is precifely 
the fame with that given by Abul Fazel.^, Mr* 
Wilkins, better qualified perhaps than any Euro- 
pean ever was to judge with refpeft to this fubjeft, 
reprefents the learned Brahmins of the prefent times 
as Theifts, believers in the unity of God K Of the. 
fame opinion is M. Sonnerat, who refided in India 
feven years, in order to inquire into the manners, 
fciences, and religion of the Hindoos *". The , 
Pundits, who tranflated the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
declare, ''that it was the Supreme Being, who, 
'* by his power, formed all creatures of the animal, 
«« vegetable, and material world, from the four 
'* elements of fire, water, air, and earth, to be an 
'* ornament to the magazine of creation ; and 
^' whofe comprehenfive benevolence felefted man, 
'' the centre of knowledge, to have dominion and 
*^ authority over the reft; ai^d, having beftowed; 
'^ upon this favourite objefl: judgment and under- 
'' ftanding, gave him fupremacy over the corners 
« of the world V 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fenjti- 
ments of later times. The Bfahm'ins being con- 
fidered by the Mahomedan conquerors of India as 
the guardians of the national religion, have beeft 

* Voyage, torn. ii. p. 159, 

* Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. ^4. 

f Voyage, torn, i. p, 198. * Prelim. Difcourf. p. Ixxiix. 
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fo ftudioufly deprefied by their fanatical *al, that 
' the modern members of that order are as far infe- 
rior to their anceftors in fcience as in power. It is 
from the writings of their ancients Pundits that 
. they derive the mod liberal fentiments which they 
entertain at prefent, and the wifdom for which they 
are now celebrated has been tranfraitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

That this aflertion is well founded we are ena- 
bled to pronounce with certainty, as the moft pro- 
found myfteries of Hindoo theology, concealed with 
the greateft care from the body of the people, have 
been unveiled by the tranflations from the Sanikreet 
language lately publifhed. The principal defign of 
the Baghvat-Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabaiat, a 
- poem of the higheft antiquity, and of the greateft 
authority in India, feems to have been to eftablifli 
the doftrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine pature to deduce an 
idea of what worfiiip will be moft acceptable to a 
perfeft Being. In it, amidft much obfcure meta- 
phyfical difcuffion, fome ornaments of fancy un- 
fuiced to our tafte, and fome thoughts elevated to 
a track of fublimity into which, from our habits of 
reafoning and judging, we will ^ find. it difficult to 
follow them °, we find defcriptions of the Supreme 
Being entitled to equal. pVaife'with thofe of the 
Greek philof9phers which I have celebrated* Of 

• Mr. Haftinifs's Letter^ prefixed to the Baghvat-Oeeta, 
p. 7. 

thefe 
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thefe I Aall now produce one to which I formerly 

alludedj'and refer my reader^ for others to the 

work itfelf: " O mighty Being/^ fays Arjoon, 

*' who art the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, 

*^ the World'5 Manfion^! Thou art the incorrup- 

" tibl^ Being, diflinft from all things tranfient. 

*' Thou aft before all Gods, the ancient Pooroo/h 

*' [Le. vital foulj, and the Supreme Supporter of 

** the univerfe. Thou knoweft all things, and 

" art worthy to be known ; thou art the Supreme 

*^ Manfion, and by thee, O infinite Form, the uni- 

" verfe was fpread abroad! reverence be unto 

" thee before and behind j reverence be unto thee 

" on all fides ; O thou who art all in all ! Infinite 

*' is thy power and thy glory,— Thou art the father 

" of all things, animate and inanimate. . Thou art i 

*' the wife inftruftor of the whole, worthy to be 

*' adored* There is none like unto thee; where, 

*' then, in the three worlds, is there one above thee ? 

*' Wherefore I bow down ; and, with my body 

** proftrate upon the ground, crave thy mercy, 

*^ Lord ! worthy to be adored ; for thou fhouldft 

** bear with me, even as a father with his fon, a 

** friend with his friend, a lover with his beloved p/' 

A defcription of the Supreme Being is given in one 

of the facre4 books of the Hindoos, from which it 

is evident what were the general fentiments of the 

learned Brahmins concerning the divine nature and ' 

perfedions : " As God is immaterial, he is above 

*^ all conception J as he is'invifible, he can have no 

' Baghvat-Gceta» p. 94, 9;. 
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" form ; but from what we behold of his works, 
*' we may conclude, that he is eternal, omnipotent, 
** knowing all things, and prefent everywhere^." 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the iPagodas muft have 
appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of images, by 
a fuperftitious multiplication df frivolous or immoral 
rites ; and they muft have feen that it was only by 
fanftity of heart, and purity of manners, men could 
hope to gain the approbation of a Being perfeft i» 
goodnefs. This truth Veias labours to inculcate 
in the Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve and 
artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, ftudious 
neither to offend his countrymen, nor to dirainifh the 
influence of his own order. His ideas concerning 
the mofle of worfhipping the deity, are explained 
in many ftriking paffages of the poem ; but unwill- 
ing to multiply quotations, I fatisfy myfelf with re- 
ferring to them % 

When we recoUeft how flowly the mind of man 
opens to abftrafl: ideas, and how difficult (according 
. to an obfervation in the Mahabarat) an invifible 
path is to corporeal beings, it is evident that the 
Hindoos muft have attained an high degree of im- 
provement before their fentiments rofe fo far fupe- 
rior to the popular fuperftition of their country. 
The different ftates of Greece had fubfifted long, 

' Dow's Differt. p. xl. 

' Baghvat-Geeta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. 119. 
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and had made confiderable progrefsjn refinement, 
before the errors of falfe religion began to be de- 
tefted. It was not until the age of Socrates, and 
in the fchools of philofophy. eftabliflied by_his difci- 
ples, that principles adverfe to the tenets of the po-. 
pular fuperftition were much propagated. 

• A LONGER period of time elapfeii before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, were 
enli^tened by fcience, or ventured upon any free 
difquifitron concerning the objedls or the rites of 
worlhip, authorized by their anceftors. But in 
India the happy effedts of progrefs in fcience were 
much more early confpieuous. Without adopting 
the wild computations of Indian chronology, ac- 
cording to which, the Mahabarat was comppfed 
above four thoufand years ago, we muft allow, that 
it is a work of very great antiquity, and the author 
of it difcovers an acquaintance with the principles of 
theology, of morals, and of metaphyfics, more jufl 
and rational, than feems to have been attained, at 

that period, by any nation whofe hiftory is known, 

I 

V 

• But fo unable are the limited powers of 
the human mind to form an adequate idea of 
the perfeftions and operations of the Supreme 
Being, that in all the theories coiicerning them, 
of the moft eminent philofophers in the moft 
enlightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brahmins 
ivere not more exempt than the feges of other 
countries. As they held that the fyftem of .nature 

T 4 was 
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was not only originally arranged by the power 
and wifdom of God, but that every event which 
happened was brought about by his immediate in- 
terpofition, and as they could not comprehend how 
a being could ad in any place unlefs where it was 
prefent, they fuppofed the Deity to be a vivifying 
principle diffufed through the whole creation, an 
univerfal foul that animated each part of it*. 
Every intelligent nature, particularly the fouls of 
men, they conceived to be portions feparated from 
this great fpirit', to which, after fulfilling their 
deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In order 
to efface the ftains with which a foul, during its re- 
fidenc^ on earth, has been defiled, by the uiduL' 
gence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they taught 
that it muft pafs, in a long fucceffion of tr24[ifmigra* 
tions, through the bodies of different animals, until, 
by what it fuffers and what it learns in the various 
ibrms of its exiftence, it fhall be fo thoroughly re* 
fined from all pollution as to be rendered meet for 
being abforbed into the divine effence, and returns 
like a drop into that unbounded ocean from which 
it originally iffued "*. Thefe dodrines of the Brah- 
mins, concerning the Deity, as the foul which per^ 
vades all nature, giving adivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all intel- 
ligent creatures to their primaeval fource, coincide 

' Baghvat-Geeta, p. 65. 78, 85. Bernier, torn. ii. p. 163. 
* Dow's Diflcrt. p. xljii. 

^ Voy. de Sonncrat, vol. i. p. 192. 2CO. Baghvat-Gecta, 
p. 39» 1 15. Dow's Diffcrt. p. xliii. 
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perfe&ly with the tenets of the Stoical School. It is 
remarkable, that after having obferved a near re- 
femblance in the mod fublime fentiments of their 
moral dodrine, we ihould Ukewife difcover fuch a 
fimilarity in the errors of their theological fpecula*- 
tion8\ 

The human mind, however, when deftitute of 
fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a pradtical 
error with refped to religion, of a tendency ftill 
more dangerous. When philofophers, by their at- 
tainments in fcience, began to acquire fuch juft 
ideas of the nature and perfeftions of the Supreme 
Being, as convinced them that the popular fyftem 
of fuperftition was not only abfurd but impious, 
they were fully aware of all the danger which might 
arife from communicating what they had difcovered 
to the people, incapable of comprehending the force, 
of thofe reafons which had fwayed with them, and 
fo zealoufly attached to eflablifhed opinions, as to 
revolt againfl any attempt to deteO: their falfehood. 
Inilead, therefore, df allowing any ray of that know- 
ledge which illuminated their own minds to reach 
them, they formed a theory to juftify their own 
condud, and to prevent the darknefs of that cloud 
which hung over the minds of their fellow-men 
from being ever difpelled. The vulgar and un- 
learned, they contended, had no right to truth. 
Doomed by their condition tp remain in ignorance, 
• 

* Lipfij Phyfiol. Stokor. lib.i, differt, viii. xxi, Seneca, 
: Antoninusi Epidetusi p^fiim. 
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diey }f;eYQ to be kept in order by delufion, and aU 
lured to do what is right, or deterred from veijtur- 
ing upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima- 
ginary rewards which fuperftition promifes, and the 
.dread of thofe punilhments which it threatens. In 
confirmation of, this, I might quote the doftrine of 
moft of the philofophic fefts, and produce the words 
•of almoft every eminent Greek and Roman writer. 
It ivill bp fufficient, however, to lay before my 
readers a remarkable palTage in Strabo, to whom I 
have been fo often indebted in the courfe of my 
refearches, and who was no lefs qualified to judge 
with refpeO: to the political opinions of his contem«- 
poraries, th^n to defcribe the countries which ihey 
inhabited. **' . Wh^t is marvellous in fable, is em- 
*' ployed,'* fays he, " fometimes to pleafe, and 
*' fometimes to inlpire terror, and both thefe are of 
" ufe, not only with children, but with perfons of 
*' mature age. To children we propofe delightful 
*' fiftions, in order to encourage them to aft well, 
*' and fuch as are terrible, in order to reftrain them 
*' from evil. Thus when men are united in fociety, 
" they are incited to what is laudable, by hearing 
** the poets celebrate the fplendid aftions of fabu- 
" lous ftory, fuch ^s the labours of Hercules and 
" Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
" honoured as divinities, or by beholding their il- 
" luftrious deeds exhibited to public view in paint- 
" ing and fculpture. On the other band, they are 
" deterred from vice, when the punilhments in- 
" Aided by the gods upon evil. doers are related, 
^' and threats are denounced ag&inft themin awful 
\ ^ " words. 
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^^ words. Of reprefented by frightful figures, and 
^' when men believe that thefe threats have been 
^' really executed upon the guilty. For it is im^ 
^' poilible to condudt women and the grofs multi- 
*' tude, and to render them holy, pious, and up- 
" right, by the precepts of reafon and philofophy ; 
^' fuperftitition, or the fear of the Gods, muft be 
" called in aid, the influence of which is founded 
" on fiftions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
^' Jupitery the segis of Minerva, the trident of Nep- 
*' tune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, the 
^* fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and the 
" whole ancient theology, are all fables, which the 
" legiflators who formed the political conftitution 
" of ftates employ as bugbears to overawe the cfe- 
*' dulous and fimple y.'* 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe were 
precifely the fame which the Brahmins had adopted 
in India, and according to which they regulated 
their cbndufl with refpeft to the great body of 
the people. As their order had an exclufive right 
to read the facred books, to cultivate and to teach 
fcience, they could more . effeftually prevent all 
who were not members of it from acquiring any . 
portion of information beypnd what they were 
pleafed to impart. When the free circulation of 
knowledge is nob circumfcribed by Tuch reftrictions, 
the whole community derives benefit from every 
new acquifition in fcience, the influence of, which^ 



y Strabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. 
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both upon fentiment and condud:, extends infen- 
fibly from the few to the many, from the learned 
to the ignorant. But wherever the dominion of 
falfe religion is completely eftabliflied, the body of 
the people gain nothing by the greateft improve- 
ments in knowledge. Their philofophers conceal 
from them, with the utmoft folicitude, the truths 
which they have difcovered, and labour to'fup- 
port that fabric of fuperftition which it was their 
duty to have overturned. They not only enjoin 
others to. refped the religious rites prefcribed by 
tjhe laws of their country, but conform to them in 
their own praftice, and with every external ap- 
pearance of reverence and devotion, bow down 
before the altars of deities, who muft inwardly be 
the objefts of their contempt. Inftead of refem- 
bling the teachers of true religion in the benevo- 
lent ardour with which they have always coiximu- 
nicated to their fellow-men the knowledge of thofe 
important truths, with which their own minds were 
enlightened and rendered happy, the fages of 
Greece, and the Brahmins of India, carried on 
with ftudied artifice, a fcheme of deceit, ^d, ac- 
cording to an emphatic expreffion of an infpired 
writer, tliey detained the truth in unrighteoufnefs ^. 
They knew and approved what was true, but among 
the reft of mankind they laboured to fupport and 
to perpetuate what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to «amine, and have 

■ Rom. i. iS. 

endea- 
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endeavoured to difcover the ftate of the inhabi- 
tants of India with refpeft to each of them. If I 
had aimed at nothing elFe than >o defcribe the 
civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and religious 
inftitutions of one of the mod ancient and moil 
numerous race of 'men, that alone would have 
led me into inquiries and difcuflions both curi- 
ous and inftrudive. I own, however, that I have 
all along kept in view an objefl more interefting, 
as well as of greater importance, and entertain 
hopes, that if the account which I haye given 
of the early and high civilization of India,' and of 
th^ wonderful progrefs of its inhabitants in ele- 
gant' arts and ufeful fcience, fliall be received as 
juft and well eftablifhed, it may have fome in- 
fluence upon the behaviour of Europeans towards 
that people. Unfortunately for the human fpecies, 
in whatever quarter of the globe the people of 
Europe have acquired dominion, they have found 
the inhabitants not only in a ftate of fociety and im- 
provement far inferior to their own, but different 
in their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are* fo fetis- 
fied with the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes to 
them a ftandard of perfeftion, and they are apt 
to regard people, whofe condition is not fimilar," 
with contempt, and even averfion. In Africa and 
America, the diffimilitude is fo confpicuous, that, 
in the pride of their fuperiority, Europeans 
thought themfelves entitled to reduce the natives 
of the former to flavery, and to exterminate thofe 

oi 
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of the latter. Even in India, though fisu- ad- 
vanced beyond the two other quarters of the globe 
in improvement, the colour of the inhabitants, 
their effeminate appearance, their unwarlike fpirit, 
the wild extravagance of their religious tenets and 
ceremonies, and many other circumftances, con- 
firmed Europeans in fuch an opinion of their own 
pre-eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have fucceflively acquired extenfive territo- 
ries and power in India, could altogether vindicate 
itfelf from having a£ted in this manner. Nothing, 
however, can have a more dire£t and powerful 
tendency to infpire Europeans, proud of their 
own fuperior attainments in policy, fcience, and arts, 
with proper fentiments concerning the people of 
India, and to teach them a due regard for their 
natural riglits as men, than their being accuftom- 
«d, not only to confider the Hindoos of the pre- 
fent times as a knowing and ingenious race of 
men, but to view them as defcended from an- 
ceftors who had attained to a very high degree of 
improvement, many ages before the leaft ftep. to- 
wards civilization had been taken in any part of 
Europe. It was by an impartial and candid in- 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor Akber 
was led to confider the Hindoos as no lefs en- 
titled to protedion and favour than his other fub- 
jefts, and to govern them with ;fuch ^uity and 
mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful people the 
honourable appellation of ** The Guardian of Man- 

" kindJ* 
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^* kind/' It was from a thorough knowledge of their 
charadler and acquirements, that his vizier Abul 
Fazel, with a liberality of mind unexampled among 
Mahomedans, pronounces an high encomium on 
the virtues of the Hindoos, both as individuals and 
as members of focicty, and celebrates their attain- 
ments in arts and fciences of every kind \ If I 
might prefume to hope that the defcription which 
I have given of the manners and inftitiitions of 
the people of India could contribute in the fmalleft 
degree, and with the remote influence, to ren- 
der their charafter more refpeftable, and their 
condition more happy, I fhall clofe my literary 
labours, with the fatisfadion of thinking that I 
have not lived or writteil in vain. 

* Ayef4 Akbcry, vol. iii. p. 2. 81. 95. 
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HOTE t Sect. t. p. 7. 



C&feputnrY and £cepticlfin are two oppoCte txigexnci: 
mtD wkkh njen are. apt to run> in exaimning the 
<nretits which are £ud lo have happened in the early agcft 
of antiquity* Without incurring any fufpicion of* a pro«" 
penfity to the ktier of thefe» I may be allowed to entertala 
doubts coocenung the ea^pedition of Sefoftria into India^ 
and his conqueft of that country.-— -i. Few fad:s in an^ 
cicnt hiftory feem to be better eftaUiOiedy than that of the 
early avcrfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once change the ideas 
and manners of a nation^ efpecially when they have be^ 
coniiTmed hy long habit, and rendered fadred by the fano* 
tioa of religioQ. That Sefeftris, in the courfe of a few 
yearSy fhonld have fo entirely overcome the prejikKces of a 
fuperftkioas people^ as to be able to fit ont four hundred 
Ihipfl of farce, in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet 
^iriitcli he bad in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex« 
tgens^lf improhabk. Armaments of fach magnitude wotiU 
tcqoixe ,the utmoft efforts of a great and long eftabliihed 

u maritime 
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maritime power, 2> It is remarkable that Herodotoiy 
vfho inquired with the mod perfereriag diligfmce into tlie 
ancient hiftory of £gypt» and who receired all the infor* 
mation concerning it which the priefts of Memphis^ Hdio-* 
polisy and Thebes could communicate, Herodot. Edit 
Weflelingij, lib. ii« c. 3., although he relates the hiftory of 
Sefoftris at fome length, does not mention his conqueft of 
India. Lib. 11. c 102, &c» That tale, it is probable, was 
inrented in the period between the age of Herodotus and 
that of Diodoms Siculus, from whom we receive a partis 
cular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris. His ac« 
count refts entirely upon die authority of the Egyptian 
priefts ; and Diodoms himlelf not only gires it as his gene- 
ral opiiuon, ^ that many things which they related, flow- 
<< ed rather frdm a defire to promote the honour of their 
<< country, than from attention to truth," UK L p. 34. edit. 
Weflelingij, Amft. 1746 ; but takes particular notice that 
die Egyptian priefts, as wdl as die Greek writers, diffi:i 
widely from oneanodier inthc accounts which dicf pveof 

the aaions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62. p Thoi^h IXo- 

doros aflkrts, that in rekting the hiftory of Sdbftris he 
}ad ftudied to fele£l what appeared to Um moft prbbatde^ 
and moft agreeabk to the monuments of thatmoaarch fiiU- 
lemaining in Egypt, he has admitted into his namdte 
many marrellous circumftances, ^rfuch tender die wbrie 
• extremely fuffncious. The father of Sefoftris, ai he re* 
htes, colleOed aH ^ male children wfao'weie bom m 
Egypt on die iame day widi his (bo, in order that they 
might be educated together with him, conformable to a 
mode which he pitfcribed widi a view of preparing them 
as proper inftruments to carry into ezecutioa the great un* 
dertakings foririiich he deftined Sefoftris. Acoordii^ly, 
when Seioftiis (et out upon his Indian expedition, wUch^ 
irom circumftances mentiooed by Diodorus, muft have 
been about the forticdi year of hb ag^ OK dHMiiand feven 
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faundted of his youthful aflbciates are faid to have b^en flill 
alive, and were entrufted with high command in his army* 
But if we apply to the examination of this ftory the cet'^ 
tain principles of political arithmetic, it is evident, that if 
one thoufand feven hundred of the male children bom on 
the fame day with Sefoftris were .alive when his great ex* 
pedition commenced, the number of children bom in 
Egypt on each day of the year muft have been at leaft ten 
thoufand, and the j>opulation of the kingdom muft have ex* 
ceeded fixty millions ; Goguet rOrigine des Loix> des Arts» 
Sec. tom. ii. p. 12. &c« a number far beyond the bounds 
of credibility, in a kingdom which, from the accurate cal- 
culations of M. D'Anville, Memoire fur TEgypte Anc. et 
Moderne, p. 23, &c. does not contain more than two 
thoufand one hundred fquare leagues of habitable country. 
Decline and Fall of the Rom. kmp. vol. v. p«348. Ano- 
ther marvellous particular is the defcription of a fliip of 
cedar, four hundred and ninety feet in length, covered on 
the outfide With gold, and on the infide with filvef, which 
Sefoftris confecrated to the deity who was the chief ob- 
jtSt of worfliip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such too 
i« the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in ' 
which, befide fix hundred thoufand infantry and twenty- 
four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty-fcven thou- 
fand armed tharicJts. Ibid. p. 64.—-— 4. Thefe and other 
particulars appeared fo far to exceed tile bounds of 
probability, that Ae found underftanding of Strabo the 
geographer rejefted, without hefitation, the accounts of 
the Indian expedition of Sefoftris \ and he not only aflerts^ 
in'the moft explicit terms, that this monarch never entered 
India^ lib. XV. p. 1007. C. edit. Cafaub. Amft. 1707; but 
he ranks what has been related concerning his operationa 
in that country with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and 
Hercules, p. 1007. D. loop. B. The philofophical Hif- 
torian of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained 
the fame fentiments with refpedl to the exploits of Se- 
foftris in India. Hift* Ind. c. 5. Arriao Eped. Alex. edit. 

o z Gronov. 
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Gronov. L Bat. 1 704.— Whal flcndct information Concern- 
ing India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had receivedi feems 
eo have beeli derived^ not from the Egyptians, but from the 
Per(ians» lib. iii. c. 1 05 ^ which renders it probable, that 
in liis time there was little intercourfe between %ypt 
iind India. If Relaiid be well founded in his opinion, that 
many of the words mentioned by ancient authors aa 
Indian are really Perfian, we may conclude that there 
was an early intercouife between Perfia and India, of which 
hardly any trace remains in hillory« Reland* Difiert 
4t Veteri Lingua Indie, ap. Diflen. MifceL vof. i* p. 209* 



NOTE 11. Sect. I. p. 8. 

"When we confidcr the extent arid efFe£ls of the PhC" 
Aician commerce, the fcanty information concerning it 
which we receive from ancient writers muft, on a firft 
view, appear furprifing. But when we recoUeS that all 
the Greek Hillorians, (Herodotus etcepted,) who give 
any account of the Phcnicians, publifhed their works 
long after the deftru£tion of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
we will ceafe to wonder at their not having entered into 
minute details with refpefk to a trade ^hich was then re- 
moved to new feats, and darried on in oAer channels* 
But the power and opulence of Tyre, in the profperoua 
age of its commerce, muft have attracted general attention* 
In the prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourilhed two hun- 
dred and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of it* 
commercial tranfa£Hons that is to be found in any ancient 
writer, and which conveys at the fame time a magnificent 
idea of the extenfivc power of that ftate. Ch. xjivi, xxvii, 
xxvlii. 

.' iNOTE 
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NOTE m.'SECT. t )p. 12.' * ' ' ' 

The accounf given of the revenue of ti^i Perfiao 
monarchy by Perodotus is curipus and feems t(f have been 
copied from fome public record, vrhighhad been communi- 
cated to him. According to it the rerfian empire was 
divided into twenty fatrppys^ or governments, Tlie tri- 
i)ute levied from each is fpecified^ * amounting in all to 
14,560 Euboean talents, which Dr. Arbiithnot reck- 
ons to be equal to 2,807,437/. fterling mpney ; a, fum 
extremely fmall for th^ revenue of the Great King, and 
which ill accords with many fa<3:s, concerning tl^e jriche^, 
niagnificence, ;and luxury of the ^aft, that occur In ancient 
jiuthops, '' ; . ' ' ' 



. . ^ .. NOTE iV. /8iu:t. I. p, 15; r . 

> Maj^r' RiSNKEi., ill At CtcmAtAkion ef }i»A Metno^, 
fias tvsK^ed; Irom very imj^erfeS^ nlaterials/'tke* fOiitet by 
whkh AleiEaoider, T^m^rlatu, Jdi4 I&idk Stkdi f!tm^tmted 
into Indk^ with a dttgeee;of~accttracf.«rhic}^ic%^ honour 
to.hi^ dtfcficnmcnti aJid^^fpUys-timifupasiQinty of hk 
^kno#k4gcy'Ui ^c amsie^ 'amd ihodetw gaognqdiv of th^ 
couatry. .Hisrejjsaveh^he has ilhiftratsdby an addirioitail 
^ap» To tbefe,, I i^nift .refer my readers. Nor ^re they 
to confidjsrbis l^rious inpreftigacion saei^yad aa phjeiSb 
pf curioQ^y ; die geogcapby of thsO: fertile atut extenilve 
region of India, diftkiguiflied hy Ae name of Pat^ab^ with 
which we are at prefent little acquainted, may ibon be* 
come very interefting. If, on the one hand, that firm 
foundation on which the Britilh empire in India feems 

V 3 • • ^ to 
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to be eftaUiihedy by the fttC€e(f(iil terminado&'Of the late 
wary remains unlhakeii }— ify on the other handy the 
Seiksy a confederacy of fereral independent ftate^ (hall 
continue to extend their dominions with the fame rapidity 
that they baye adranced fince the beginning of the cur- 
rent century ; it is highly probable that the enterprizing 
commercial fpirit of the one people^ and the martial ar- 
dour of the other, who (till retain the zGtmtj and ardour 
natural to men in the earlieft ages of focial union, may 
give rife to events of the greateil moment. The frontiers 
of the two dates are approaching gradually nearer and 
nearer to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftem bank of the river Jumnah, while 
thofe of the Nabob of Oude (Iretch along its eaftem bank. 
This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the Eaft India Com- 
pany, is fupported by a brigade of the Bengal army, con- 
ftantly ftationed on his weftem frontier. Ren. Mem. In- 
trod. p. cxvi. In a pofition fo ccmtiguous, rivalry for 
power, interference of intereft, and innumerable other 
caufes of jealosufy. and difcord, jcan hardly fail of termi- 
nating, fooner or later, in open hoftility. The Seiks poflefs 
the whole Soubah of Lahor^i the principal part^ttf MOul- 
tan,.and the weftem pant of Delhi. The dimenfions of 
this trad are about 4oo,firiti£k miles irooi N. W. to 
S. £• varying in broaddi from ,3^0, to 150 miles. Their 
capital dty is Lahore. Little ii knpwn concertiing their 
'government and polilacal maxinSB^ hut they arereprefented 
as mild. In their mode of makitig war, diey are unqaef^ 
tionably favage. and cmel. Their army confifts almoft; en- 
' tirely of horfe ;: of iiriiich ihey caa bring at leaft 100,000 
into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. ad edit. Introd. p. cxxi, 
<;xxii. and p. 365.. See alfo Mr. Craufurd's. Sketches, 
2d edit. vol. ii. p. 263, &c. 
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NOTE.Vi Sbct. I. :pi 17. ' 

'■'•-. '- f 

It is furprifiag that Alexander did not recehrei in the 
provinces contiguous \q bdiA) fuch ^a account, of the 
periodical rains in that cawtryj^asto fliew him the wpro-» 
priet]F of carrying on military operations there while thefe 
continued. His expedition into India commi^nced towards 
the end of Spring, Arriani lib. iv. c. 22.) when the rains 
were already begun in the mountains from whicK.all the 
rivers in the Panjab flow, and of courfe they muft'have 
been confiderably fwellcd before he arrived on their banks. 
Rennel, p. ^68. — ^He pafled the^ Hydafpcs at Midfummer, 
about the height of |the raiiiy feafon. Iir a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on fex^ 
vice at this time of the year muft^haye fuffq^ greatly. 
An accurate defcription of tbe nature of tbeiraio3^d in« 
undations in this part of India, is giyen by; Arrian»llib. v. 
c« 9. ; and one ftill fuller may be found iii.Strabai lib. xv« 
'iox3.^i^It was of what^iiey fuffered by .th^e that Alex- 
ander's -foldiers complained, fitmbo, libi-xv. loai.D..^ 
and not without reafon, as it had rained iifeefia^tly during 
'feventy.days, Diod. Sicuk xvii. c. 94.-*-^ A ciccumftanoe 
v^ieh mirks |the accuracy with which Alexander's officers 
had. attended to every thing in that part of India, deferves 
nptice. Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have men- 
tioned, obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plsuns be- 
low not fo much ks alhowferfell. Strabo, lib. xv. 10x3. B. 
1015. B. Major Rennell was informed by a perfon of 
charafter,.who had refided in this diftri£i of India, w£ich 
is now feldom vifited by Europeans, that dmring great 
part of the S. W. monfoon, or at leaft in the months 
of July, Augurt, and part of September, wMch is the 
(ainy feafon in moft other parts of India, the atmofphere 

* u 4 in 
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in tint Delta of the Indus is generally clouded* but no rain 

f alU except very near die iea* Indeed, very few fliowcrs 

fall during the ^hole (cafen. Cstpteoiiti JiAeal%<m relates, 

tbat when he Tifited Tatta, no rain bad fallen for three 

years be f ore. Wemoirsi p^ ^att.^TiuMdanC) >«riia» by 

the vicinity of the' feat ef Us ^tm mMt to india^ hod the 

Oieam of being weD infonwedMneeMiingithe aatacc«ff the 

country, avoidc<f the error 6f Alexander, and made his In* 

dian camp^fi^ during the dry feafon. As iOadir Shah, both 

whenlie inva'ded Indiia, A. D. i^yjSjatid in Ws letum next 

year, marched -through the feme co«mtric$ witb Alexander, 

and neariy In the fame Hne-eff dire€bibn, nothtng c^ give 

a niOi*e ftriking idea of the -peffevcring ardour of Ac 

Waccdoftiah tronquerori l3ian Ae .dercriptiow <tf iihe dtf* 

(ii^uhietB 'whith Nadir Shah 4lad to funnouiit, amt the 

liardfhips trhidi <hTS army ^endured* ^Though p&fkStA o€ 

*:Qifolt|te'pcr«tperaRd immefife -vre^^, and diftin^ifiied no 

Tefs by ^eit talents than long ^Kpericiice in ihe^oondoQ 

x)f war^lte^had'.^e mortifiaation t^ lofe a gvespt port of his 

troops <te ercffitfg the riip«rs of the i^njab, in penetrating 

ikron^ the nofOiintains to4he north of Indiar, 'andjn con- 

rflifts^^ith the fieiM:e natitrin inbabitingthe countidea ivtiich 

ftrettSi from the banks -oif the Osus to theiiwneHeTS of 

INnrfia. Ail intereAing account Jof his retreat m^ifiifies-i 

ingsis giren in die IMfemoirscff Shojeh AbdwUBmoen^ o, 

CJaflnnerian rf diftin^lion, who ferfcd in Uis antty. 



TffiATji' fleet. jCo mtmeioujs <bosfid have been caile£led 
tn fueb * ihort^ime, i§.;^-to ^ppcar^ . at ,fif jR: .fight* in-r 
erediUe, ,An:ian> haw^qrier;, affiixes us, t^at ip rCpecifyiug 
this number^ he £9Uow^4:^pl^^)^ ^^ foupfXagu^^ whofe 
^ulfaocity he ^opfidflrod Jxj. Jbe '«if* Ac grfa.Mt' «t^e1ghtj^ 

lib. yi. 
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yS^ Vi. ci s. Bdt ai ilhe Fai^ab couatrf b full «f ntvJU 
gablo .^v«r9» ^^> wU^ all tiie tnccrcoavfe imang tlu}' 
nath)^ was cai?ried. on,' k abounded: with vcffels c^adf 
cofiftruded to die wnqctOKn's hands, fo diat' ke nitg}«e 
eafiiy co}le£i «hat number. If, we eoald gire cs^dit to . 

the -aooiAHit (rf. the invftfioa of Ib£a by &e«iirfqy &« no •^ 
fewer than fouvrtiioofiiwd/vedels^: aiTembkdin rhein^ 

du8 tacppcfe her -fleet. ' Oiood^ SicuL lib. n; c* rf.^.^-^lt ig 
remackfli^le-thafwhini Mdrniowdof <jias:iuiiinvadai Indian 
a fleet rwas colk^2wd on the iuAos to 4Dippofe liim, ooa^ 
'(iftii)gx)f4be fiitne syumbet. o£ vofiels« • We leant irom tist ^ 
Ayeen Akhetf^ ^it die inhafaitams of 'this part ^ I«idi^ 
fiiill contiRue to carry on all their communi^atidn M4«h each 
other by water j iht inhcitntants of ^he Ctr<ar trf Ta«a 
tlonc have iiot4cfs thati forty thoirfand veffeboJF va4t«»tti 
Wnftrpft>on«» Vol, ii. p. 1 43:. . *" ' 



Ai^i, l;li0fe ^ticwlaTS are £aken> fjpow. tf^p Jftd;a« Hit 
*ory ^f :,Arnai\j, .awprk riifle^'eat froni „tl?a? ajready ppef[»r 

^ u» ft^i^-.aiui^uky^. ..XUe fijrft paJ^t ^f it(^iifift$ of««%- 
traiSs ffH^rU: the j^CjB^junit, rgivep by Neai:4h;»ji^^;tbp pji^ij^ 
and fofiiof lacUa, anduhe m^nn^i* pf itike^wtiv^ft^ Tte 
fecond cpntaii>« that qS^^\ joumjil f»f l)h ypy^ge jEr-^di 
the aaaouth of the iU^ue to the feottsom of ,tlve ^priw^i 
Gul£. . The pcrufal pf it, gives. life ^p.fe\f9"al-ipb|ferva:M>»3. 
-^ i^ Jt i^ remaac-kable <(?iat neither Ne,5Whvi«| upr PtaleoiJW 
^o^ . ArHlgbuhA^ji nor .even Aman, <ottce jg^if^f^ tjbe -voy- 
»g^ of Sfiylax.. This poiild not p*oe?Ad ffojn- tjj^Jr jw-^ 
i^ uoacijiuainted with it« for iierod^u^ M'^^s s^ jaV'PMritf: 
author in the hso^ds of every Qxeek who ;h#^ any .pr^ 
^Cfifioitt fo Ute^aH\re. Jt wa$ prpbably-occafioacd'" by die 

reafom 
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teafons which they bad to diftruft the v^acity of Scylaz^ 
of which I have akeady taken notice. Accordii^Iy, ia 
a fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexandeii 
he afievts that, except Bacchus, he was the firft who had 
pafled the Indus $ which impliesy that he dilbelieved what 
-* 18 retard concerning Scylax, and was not acquainted with 
what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to have done in order to 
fubje£l that part of India to the Pcrfian crown. Arrian» 
vii. c. lo. This opinion is confirmed by MegaiU)usneS| 
who refided a confickrable time in India.. He aflerts that» 
except Bacchus and Hercules (to whofe fabulous expedi«- 
tions Stiabo is aftoniihed that, h^ ihould have given any 
credit^ lib«.^v. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft wh^ 
had, invaded L>dia; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are 
Informed by Arrian, that the Aflacanij and other people 
who poflefled that country^ which is no^ called the kii^ 
dom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to the AfTyrians^ and 
afterwards to the Medes and Ferfiaqs; Hift. Indie, c. x. 
As all the fertile provinces on the north-weft of the Indus 
were ancicRtty reckoned to be part of India, it is probable 
that what was levied from them is the fum mentioned in 
tiie tribute-roll, fir6m which Herodotus drew hia account 
x>f the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and thai 
tione* of the provinces to the (buth of the Imiue were 

^ever fubjeft io the kings of ^Perfia. 2^. Tliis voyage of 

Nearchus aflfcrds fome ftrikihg- inftance-s of thfe imperfed 
knowledge iK4iich the ancientij had of afiy navigation dif- 
<iereiit from that to * which they were accuftomed in the 
Mediterraneaii. Tfiotigh the' enterprifing genius and en- 
larged views of Alexander prompted him to attempt 
•opening an imtrcourfe by fea, between India and' his 
Perfian dominions, yet both- he and Nearchus knew fo 
-little of the ocean which they n^iihed to explore, as to be 
>apprehenfive that it might be found impoi&ble to navigate 
It, on account of impervious ftraits, or other obftacl^. 
Hift. IncKc. c. 20. Q/Curt. lib. ix. c. 9* When die 
^ • fleet 
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fleet arrived near the tnoudi of the ladus, the aftoniihmeiit 
excited by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in th^ 
Indian ocean} a phenomenon (according to Arrian) vnth 
whidi Alexander and his foldiers were unacquainted, lib* ' '^ 
vi. c. 19. 18 another proof of their ignorance in maritxoie 
fcience. -Nor is their aiiy reafon.to be furprifed at their 
aftonifhment, as the tides are hardly perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, beyond which the knowledge of the 
Greeks and Macedonians did not extend. For the fame 
reafon, when the Romans carried their vi£loriou8 arms 
into the countries fituated on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the 
feas that communicate with it, this new phenomenon of 
the tides Mras an objeA of wonder and terror to them* 
Caefar defcribes the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-* 
tide, which greatly damaged the fleet with which he in- 
vaded Britain, and acknowie^es that it was an appearance 
with which th^ were unacquainted ; Bell. Gallic, lib. ir» 
€• 29. Hie tides on the coaft near the mouth of the In^ 
^us are remarkably hj^h, and the efFeds of them very greats 
efpeddly that fodden and abrupt influx of the tide into 
the months of rivers or narrow ftraits which is known in 
India, by the name of Tie Btfti, and is accurately de- 
fcribed by Major Rennell, Introd* xxiv. Mem. 27,8* In 
the Peilplus Maris Erythraei, p. 26*, thefe high tides ar/s 
mentioned, and the description of them nearly refembl^ 
that of the Bore. A very exaggerated account of the tides 
in the Indian ocean is given by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. 
c. 25. Major Rennell feems to think, that Alexander and 
his fdUowers could not be fo entirely unacquainted with 
^e phenomenon of the* tides, as Herodotus had informed 
the Greeks^ *< that in the Red Sea there was a regular 
« ebb and flow of the tide every dayj" lib. ii. c. ii. 
This is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the ancients there occur inftances 
pf inattention to fads, related by refpe£iable authors, 
which appear furprifing in modem times. Though Hero^ 

A dotus. 
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iekus, «9 I have juft now ebieiredi gair« an aecottnt of 

llie voyage performed by Scytax at eonfiderabio length,- 

tieither Alexander, tior his Hiftorians, take any notice 

of that event. I ihall afterwards have oceafion to men* 

tion a more remarkable inftancc pf the inattention of 

later writers to an accurate defcription which H(Mrodotut 

iiad given of the Cafpian fea. From thefe, and other 

Cmilat inftanccs which might have been prodficed, we 

may conclude, that the flight mention of the regular flow 

and ebb of tide in the Red Sea, is not a fufficietit reafon 

for fejefting, as incredible, Arrian's account bf the far- 

prrfe of Alcxandei*'s foldiers when they firft beheld tkt 

extraordinary efFefts of the tide at the moUth of the 

Indus,— — ^3. The courfe of Nearehus*s voyage, the pro* 

'montories, the creeks, the rivers, the cities, die inouiv. 

tains, tirhich came fucceflively In his view, are f(t^-' clearly 

defcribed, and the diftances of filch as were moft worthy 

of notice are ib diftinftly marked, that M. lyAnville, by 

comparing thcfe with the aftual fK>(it4Qn*of the ictmntry, 

'according to thebeft accounts of it, afltiont asfwsdi z% 

modern, has' bfeen able to point out moft of the placet 

'which N^Txrhus mentions, ,wkh a 4egcee of * oeictainty 

^lich -dots as much honour to jhe veracity krf the 

<5recian navigator, as toUic induJVry, tearifing, fmd^eneh 

traitionof -the Fi-ench geograplier. Mem. de Lrccrai^ 

tpm, xxx". p. 1324 ^c, 

" ■ ' ■ • '• '•••'/ ^ ' ' • .'• 

*Iii modern times, the Red Sea Js a nftme appropriated 

to the Arabian Culf, but the ancknts denomirtatfed die 

'ocean wlilch ftretches from «that Gulf to' In;dia, «he ;Ery- 

thracan fea, from king E^ythras, of whom nothing nabre is 

Inown'than the name, which in the Greek language fig- 

hifies r^d. iFrom this' cafual' meaning of the word, it 

came to be 1>elifvcd, th^t it was of a difierent colour 

from o^her fcas,* an4 confequently of more dangerous 

navigation, 

* NOTE 
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NOTE Vra. Sect- I. p.2<5. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this ttiticn of 
his £ubje£ts complete^ that after his death there wa| 
found in his tablets or commentariesy (among other mag-» 
nific^t fchemes which he meditated,} a . refolution ta 
build feveral new cities, fome in Afia, and fome m £u« 
tope, and to people thofe in Alia with Europeans, and - 
thofe in Europe with Afiatics, " that, (fays the Hiftorian,/ 
<< by intermarriages, and exchange of good offices, thd 
** inhabitants of thefe two great continents, might b^gra« 
" dually moulded into a fimilarity of fentiments, an4 
<f become, attached to each other with mutual affbdion.'' 
Diod. Sicul. lib* xviii« c. 4. 

The Oriental Hiflorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfaftions of European na- 
tions, particularly concerning the reign of Alexander th« 
Great) and his conqucfl: of Perfia, with fo many fabulous 
and incredible circtrmftances, that hardly any atteutjjwi 
is due to them-. Though they mifreprefented every crent 
in his life, they entertained an high idea 6f his great 
power, diilinguiihing him by the appellation of EfcandtP 
Dhulcarneifi^ i. e. the Tnvo-homedy in alkfion to the ex* 
tent of his dominions, which, according to them, reached 
from the wcftern to the eaftern extremity of the eatth. 
Herbelot. Bib. Orient. Article Efiandir. Anc. Unir. 
Hift. vol.v. 8vo. edit. p. 433. Richardfon's DiiTert. pre* 
fixed to his Di&ionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p«jciil 
Whether the Hiftorians of Indoftan have given an ac* 
count of Alexander's invafion of India with greater ac* 
curacy, cannot be. known, until fome of their works, 
written in the Sanflcrect, are tranflated. That Tome tra* 
4ikioaal knowledge of Alexaoder's invafion of India is 

ftiU 
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ftiU preferred in the northern provinces of the Peninfula, 
is manifeft from feveral circumftances. The Rajahs of 
Chitore> who are efteemed the moft ancient eftablifh- 
ment of Hindoo princes, and . the nobleft of the 
Rajahpout tribes, boaft of their defcent from Poms, 
famous as well in the eail as in the weft for fats gallant 
oppotition to the Macedonian conqueror. Orme's Fragm. 
p. .5. Major Rennell has informed me, by accounts 
lately received from India, and confirmed by a variety of 
teftimonies, that, in the country of Kuttore, the eaftem 
extreme of the ancient Ba£lria, ^ people who claimed to 
be the dcfcendants of Alexander's followers, were exift- 
ing when Taifierlane invaded that province. In Bijore, 
a country more to the weft in the fame diftri£t, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day which 
traces its origin to certain perfons left there by the con- 
queror when he pafied through that province. Both 
Abul Fazel> and Soojah' Rae, an eaftern Hiftorian 
of good reputation, report this tradition without any ma- 
terial variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that thefe 
Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued to preferve 
that afcendancy over their neighbours, which their ancef- 
tors may be fuppofed to have poflefied when they firft 
fettled here. Although we fliould reject this pedigree 
as falfe, yet the bnre claim argues the belief of the nativeSf 
for which there muft have been fome foundation, that 
Alexander not only conquered Bijore, but alfo transferred 
that conqueft to fome of his own co\intrymen. 'Rennel 
Mem. ad edit. p. 162. The people of Bijore had like- 
wife an high idea of Alexander's extenfive authority; and 
- they, too, denominated him the Twc-hornedf agrecibly to 
the ftrlking emblem of power in all the eaftem languages. 
Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194. Many inftances of this emblem 
being ufed, will occur to every perfbn accuftomed to 
read the facred ScriptureSb 

^ MOTE 
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NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. 28. 

It fcems to be an opinion generally received, that Alex- 
ander built only two cities in India, Nicaea, and Buce- 
phalia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modern Chelum, 
and that Craterus fuperintended the building of both. 
But It Is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. cult., that he 
built a third city on the Acefines, now the Jenaub, under 
the direftion of Hephaftion j jind if it was his objefl: to 
retain the command of the country, a place of ftrength 
on fome of the rivers to the fouth of the Hydafpes feems 
to have been neceffary for that purpofe. This part of 
India has been fo little vifited in modern times, that it is; 
impoffible to point out with precifion the fituation of 
diefe cities. If P. Tieffentl^aler were well founded in 
his conjefture, that the river now called Rauvee is the 
Acolines of Arrian, Bernouilli, vol. i. p. 39., it is probable 
that this city was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of 
the moft important ftations in that part of India, and 
reckoned in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
' antiquity. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives good 
Tcafons for fuppoJGng the Jenaub to be the Acefines of 
the ancients. 



NOTE X. Sect. I. p. 28^ 



The religions fcruples which prevented the Perfians 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the an- 
cients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was fent 
on an cmbaffy from Tiridates to the emperor Neroi 
<< Navigare noluerat, quoniam exfpuere in Maria, aliifque. 
•< tnortalium heceflitatibus violare naturam eam> fas noB 
«< putant','* Nat. Hift. lib.xxx. o. 2» Tliis averfioti to 

the 
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&e Tea they carried fo far, that, according to the obief^ 
ration of a well4nformed Hiftorian, tliere was not a citjr 
of any note in their empire built upon the feaM:oaft| 
Ammian. Marceh Kb. xxilf. c. 5. We leara from Dr. 
Hyde, how intimately tbefe ideas were con^efled with 
the doflrincs of Zoroaftcr ; Rel. Vet. . Perf. cap. vu 
In all the wars of the PerCans with Greece, the fleets of 
the Great King confifted entirely of fliips furnifliedby 
the Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Lcffcr Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota fumlflied by each 
country in order to compofe the fleet of twelve hundred 
fiiips with which Xerxes invaded , Greece, and among 
thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At the 
fame time it is proper tO; obferve, that, according to 
~ Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with re-* 
gard to tliis pointi Ariabigines, a fon of Darius, a£led as 
Admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had feveral fatraps of 
high rank under his command, and botli Perfians and 
Medes fcrvcd as foldiers on board it; Herod, lib.* vii* 
C.96, 97. By what motives, or what authority, they 
were induced to a£l in this manner, I cannot explain* 
From fome religious fcruplcs, fimilar to thofe of thc^ 
Perfians, many of the natives of Indoftan, in our own 
time, refufe to embark on board a (hip, and to ferve at 
feaj and yet, on fome occafions, the fepoys.in the fervicc 
of the European powers have got th^ better of thefe 
fcruples. 



NOTE XI. Sect, t p. 2^/ 

M. IX Baron db Sainte-Croix, in hh ingetiiotts ^xA 

kariicd Critique dcs Hiftoriens d*Alcxandro Ic Grand, 

p. q6.,' fecins to entertain fome doubt with refpeft tti • 

Hik number of 4c cities which Alexander is laid to have 

^ built. 
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built. Plutarch de Fort. Alex. afErms, that he Spunded 
no fewer than feventy. tt appears from many pafTages ~ 
in ancient authors, that the buildings of cities, of, what 
may be confidered as the fame, the eftabliihment of forti- . 
fied ftations, was the mode of maintaining their authority 
in the conquered nations, adopted not only by Alexander^ 
but by his fucceiTors* Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom 
the greater part of the Perfian empire became (ubjeA, 
were no lefs remarkable for founding new cities than 
Alexander, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered 
the purpofes of the founders, as they efFeflually prevented 
(as I fhall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the revolt 
of the conquered provinces. Though the Greeks, . ani- 
mated with the love of liberty and of their native country^ 
refuied to fettle in the Perfian empire while under the 
dominion of its native monarchs, even when allured bv 
the profpeft of great advantage, as M. de Sainte-Croix 
remarks, the cafe became perfedlly different, when that 
empire was fubjefted to their own dominion, and they 
fettled there, riot as fubjefts but as mafters. Both Alex- 
ander and his fucceffors difcovered much difcernment in 
choofiiig the Ctuation of the cities which they, built. 
^Jeleucia, which Seleucus founded, is a ftriking ii^ftancc 
of this, and became hardly inferior to Alexandria in 
number of inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance ; 
Mr. Gibbon, .Tol u p. 250. M. D'Anville, Mem. dc Li- 
terat. xxx. 



KOTE XII. Sect. I. p. 32. 

. It is from Juftin we receive the flender knowledge we 
hare x>£ the progrcfs which Seleucus made in Indian 
lib. xv.- C.4. But we cannot rely on his evidence, un- 
lef^ ivhen it is confirmed by the teftimony of other au- 
thors. Plutarch feems to ^ert| that Seleucus had pene- 

X tratcd 
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fcratcd farlhto Incfia ; but' that refpeftable writ*(Sr 'is Itadre 
emiiieitt for his difcemment of charaAers, and hisliappy 
y fele^ibn of thofe circumftances which mark and difcri- 
V minate'them, than for the accuracy of 'his biildrical re- 
fearches. 'Pliny^ whofe authority is of greater itreightfeenis 
to conEdet it as certaihi that SeUu'cus had carried Uis arms 
' Into 'diftr!£ls of India which Alexander never 'v^Gted ; 
Tlin. !Nat. Hift. lib.vi. c. 17. The pafla^e In Which 
this is mendonedf is fomewhat oBfcure^ but it Yeems to 
imply, that Seleucus had inarched from the Hyphafis to 
thcHyfudrus, from thence to Palibbthra^ and' frtoin* that 
to ihe mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of ^^e prin- 
cipal 'ft atibns in this march are marked, ifche "whole 
taiounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this'fenie» M. 
fiayer underftands the words of 'Pliny 5 Hiftor. ^Itegni 
Grxcorum Ba£lrianl, p. 37. But to me it appears lughly 
improbable, that the Indian expedition ^of 'Seleuciisicould 
Iiave continued fo long as to 'allow time' for opex^dons of 
f uch extent. If Seleucus had advanced ^s ''far ipto India 
a« the ix^outh bfj the Ganges, the ancients muft^havc had 
a OKire accurate knowledge of thatpah of the country 
than tbey Teem ever to have poflefled. 



NOTE'Sm. Sbct. Lp.33. 

Major RsMMSLit^ gives a magnificent idea of thit^ hj 
informing us, that << the Ganges, after it has efcaped 
<< from the mountainous trad in which it had wandered 
*« above eight hundred' ftiilis,'' m€tn» p. ^33. ** receives 
<< in ^its courfe trough the plains eleven rivers^ f<Hiie of 
*^'them as hrgeas the'khbe,'dikP;ndne1lna]fei^aairtk 
^* Thaifaesi bcfidcs as rittMy-nW^ of ieafer'tiotcV Y"^^?- 
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' NOTE Xiy. Sect,!. p,33. 

In fixkig thfe poGtion rf Palibotbra, I ^ha^e v^ntafied 

'to -diSkt from Major ^AenhelU and I venture to jdo £o 

with diffidence. According to Stxabo^ Palihothxa was 

Ctuated at the junftion of Ac Ganges and another river j 

Jil).OByi. .p. 1028. A. lAnian is ftill.more explicit.' He 

.plactt.'^Pedibothva art' the conflueiice of the <^ra^)gQ^ ViA^ 

lErnuftaboas, the laft of which he ddcacibes 9S Irfs-than 

tfae^G^ttig^ orrXodusj but greater .than aay .other limo^^vit 

riYer;(Hift.:I»di <:.«io. This >defGrip6on <^ its fituatipp 

correi^nds.exa^y with that of AUahahad. P* Bpydiq;* 

ito iwhofeobfervations the gec^apky of 'India is mucji 

indebted^ 4^, .that the 'Xamnaj at iu Junftion wilh- 1^ 

Ganges, appealed to .him not inferior m px^ig/Mvui^ tp 

that river ^. D'Anville, Antiq. dei'Indeip. 53* . AJl^feggl 

is th^iname which w«s^ given to. that cit]r hfjihp fx^perc^ 

'Akhur,' 'Nybp'«r«ft«d 9 ftrpug fortrefs there; .^jelegant 

^idincatito of .which is piibliflied by Mr- Ho<^s,,;;ti^,IV. 

0f his Sele£l Views in ladia. , Its ancient /^naj|ie,jby.j^hicli 

it is Mil known .ainongithelj^c^^ is Jfr4^fOx JP4yflg% 

and the people vof the diftri£k are called .J^ratjpi ^Jmh 

hcsas a n^r refemblance toiPraGj, the ancient apj^eUariw 

of the kingdom of which Pidibothra w^ 'tbe> .capital.; 

P.;Tloireathaler, BemouiUiy tom^ i. 023. WAM^t^ p#^^. 

tAUabdbad.isittch .a noted ieat of . Hindoo. de^t;^Oii> that 

it is dsnomin^ted Tii king .9/ Worfidpptd t^tmi i jAyeeyi 

Akberry, vol. ii. p. JS» ** The tenqtoqy astnmd Jt^ itP 

^(.ah^I^xtoKt of rfbi^y nule% is deemed :holy .gromd. 

^< The 'Hindoos belkve,.that:ivhca ,a anto.dieA iHith^ 

'< .place, . wha^^ he ..wi&e&f&r he will jdbufe in hii 

^<»ext. regeneration. vAlthoiigh/.^bey it^$^ liafiMp^f^ 

f^ in {[cgfieral xwill>be.puiiiihed wxthto^onts h^reifiei^ 

•<« 7etithef.coi)fider:it'4tt jneriftozioiiaiipr^ 1^ 

xa lumfetf 
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« himfelf at Allahabad ;" Ayccn Akbcry^ iii. 2^6. P. 
Ticflen thaler defcribe^ the various objcfts of venemtion 
at Allahabad, which are ftill Yifited with great derotion 
by an immcnfc number of pilgrims j Bernouilli^ torn. i. 
2I4. From all thefe circumftances, we may conclude if 
to be a place of great antiquity, and in the iame fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to phce Falibothn 

on the fame ftte vrkh Patna, chiefly by two confideiations^ 

^' ■■ ■ I. From having learned that on or near the fite of 

Patna ftood anciently a very large city named Patelpo^t'hn 

. or Patallppuf ruy vflixcYi nearly refembles the ancient name 
'of Palibothra.' Although there is not now a confluence 
•of two rivers kt Patna, he was informed that tie jundion 
'OJF the Soane with the Ganges, how twenty-two miles 
afbove Patna, was formerly under .the walk of that city, 
hrhc rivers of'Injdia fometimes change their courft in a 
'fingular nl^ft^i^^ and he produces fome remarkalde in- 
ttances of It. But even fliould it be allowed, that the 
■atcotints whicli the natives give €)f this variation in the 
courfe :bf the Soane were perfeftly accurate^ I quefliion 
fwhetJier Atjnah's dcfcriptkm of the magnitude of Errand- 
boiis be^IitaUe to that fiver, .'certainly not fo juflly as 
^o the Jqmtta:'*^— 2. He fecms to have been influenced, 
.'in fMie dtt^ee,i)7 Plioy's Itinerary,- or Table of Diftancet 
•irbm Taorila(the, modern Attock) to the mouth of t'^e 
:*Galn^s^ Nat.'Hift. lib. vi. & 17. ^ But the diftances k 

^ > thdt itinerary iue marked fo inaccurately, and in. fome 
<inft»n^»are fo^palpably enoneou8,''that one cannot found 
•upon theiki with^much fecurity. Accordiag.to it, Palibo- 
>t)ura IS fituatcd four hundred and twenty-five miles below 
Hhe <iodhi€bcd ^oi the Jtimna and Ganges. The a^bial 
kiiftai^eV hoWt¥er, be^weeft Allahabad and Patna> is not 
<mot« thin'-two hundrisd Btitifli' miies. A .difa^reement 
'fo^ «^nfideiaUe*:«Unnat be . accoun^d. foe, - widiont . fup- 
-'-'^ . ;: pofing 
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pofing /fcfme ouraordinary error in the Itlner^ryj or that .- 
the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges has , 
undergone a change* For the former of thefe fuppofi* 
tions there is no authority (as far as I know) from any . 
mamdcrtpt^ or for the latter from any tradition* ,, Major 
KeoseUhas produced the reafons which led hijgni to fup- 
pofe the iite of Palibothra to be the fame with that of, 
Patna ; Memoires, p. 49-— 54. Some of the objections 
which might be made to this fuppofition he has forefeeut. 
and endeavoured to obviate; and after all diat I have 
added to them, I ftiall. not be .furprifed» tl^ in a geogra* 
phical difcuflioni my readers are difpofed to prefer his 
decifion io mine> 



NOTE XV. Sect. I. p. 36. 

I DO not mention a ihort inroad into India by Antio- 
ehtts the Great, about one hundred and ninety-feven , Ay-^yy ^ 
years pofterior to the invafion of his ancedor Seleucus. y f 

,We know nothing more of this traofa£tion, than that / 

^ihe Syrian monarch, after finiflung the war he carried 
m againft the two revoked provinces of Farthia and 
Sa^lria, entered India, and concluding a peace with Sopha- 
gafenus, a king of the country, received from him a num- 
, ber of elephants, anda fum of money j Polyb. lib. x. p. 597, 
&c. iibu xi. 9.651. pdk. Cafaub. Juftin. lib.xv. c 4. 
Payer'^ Hift» Regn. Grscor.. Ba£lr. p.,($9, 3cc. ^ 



NOTE XVI^; Sect. I. p. 37. 

A FACT curforily related by Strato, and which has 
efcaped the inquifitive induftry of M. dc Guignes, coin- 
cides remarkably with the narrative of the Qimefe writers, 
9nd confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were deprived of 

X 3 Ba£lria 



Vi&tii by tObti at h6fie^ 6f StfthS^ Nomffd^, xAm 
came fironi die cdiintry 1%<mM Ae Jskii^cly sttiAisere 
knoiiwi by Ae name* 6f Afij, Pafrani,- Tachari', and Sae»- 
rtiffij Strab; Hr. xi.. ^. j'yp; A. Th6 Nomades df the 
ahcimtts ifibte itafions ^Ho,^ like tKe f aitars» f«Mifked 
efiit^Ijr, or afaxtofl entirdf y ad (hepfterds^ mddidutr agti- 
(Cplturc. 



KOTE XVII. Sect. I. p. ^9^ 

A^ the diftance of Arfinoe^ the modem Suts^ from 
the Niki is coniiderably lefs than that between Berenice 
and CoptoSi it was by this route that all the commodities 
imported into the Arabian Gulf> might have been con- 
veyed with moft expedition and leaft expcnce into Egypt. 
Bat ^e navigatibh df the Arabian Gulf^ which cfWn in 

'At prefeftt hn^rored (kttt of naiftifctii fcifenoe is fldw and 
difficult, was in andent time^ cohfidered by the nations 
:irotind it to be fo e^ti^mely periloqt, thai it led tfaifem to 
^[{▼e fuch names td feveral of ks j^romdnterits^ ^JJh ^»d 
harboiirs^ ad cdntey a ftrikiflg idea of the imprefl&on 
ix^ich^ the dread of this danger had ihade upon iheir 
imaj^hiatibn. 'Hi^ efitry into ^e Ouif tiiey calkd BaiiU 
martM, the gate or port of affli6iibn.' To a harbour not 
far diftahti l^ey gavb the naihe of Mmj" u e. Death. A 
headland adjacent they tailed Gardtfan, the Cape, of 
Burial. Other denominations of (imilar import are men- 
tioned by the author to whom I am indebted for this in- 

, formation. Bruce's Travels, rd, i. p. 44t, &c. It is 
not furprifing then, that the ftaple of Indian trade (hould 
ha?e been, transferred from, the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Bereniqe^ as by this change a dangerous 
navigation was greatly fhortened; This feems to have 
bc^ the chief realbn that induced Ptolemy to eftablifh 

the 
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the sprt of cpmmynication with India at Bei;enice^ a$ 
thex^c were other harbours oh the Arabian Gulf which 
were cpn4derably nearer than it to the kUe. At a later 
period, after the ruin of Coptos by the emperor Dioclefian 
wc are informed by Abulfeda, Ifefcript. Egypt, edit. 
Michaelis^ p. 77, that Indian commodities were conveyed 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, by the fliorteft route, viz, 
from Coffeir, probably the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, 
to Cous, the Vicus ApoUinis, a journey of four days. 
The (igQa.e accoifntpf the dift^nce was jiven. hjr the oatiyes 
ta Pj;. Ppjcopkc* Travels^ \ol. L p^Sy. In confequ^i^cii 
of this) Coi^s, from a (maU village, became the ^ity iu 
up^r ^^pj^ n^j^t ia nj^^g^^ud^e to Foftatj^ or Old Cairo> 
I]f^ ptocefs Q^ ti^ie^ fijpm caufes which I cannot explainj 
the tra4e fyom the Red Sea by Coflfeir r.(pmovcd to Kene« 
fartl^er dp.w^ ^e river thai;i Cous, Abulf . p.- 1 3. 7 7. D' Au- 
ville Egjypte^ ij)6 — aoo. In modem times^ all th^ com- 
(noditi^of India^ in^orted lAto Egypt, are either hi^qugh^ 
by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence carried on caoiela 
tq Cs^ro^ or ^re conveyed by land^carriage by the caravan. 
ret^T:^ing frpm the pilg^inuge to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage^ 
(oni.i. p. 224. Vofa^ey^ i. lO^ &c. This> as f^r as I 
t^^ye been able to trace it, is a complete account pjf aU 
tjie diffe^^t routes by wluch the produftions of ^hf Eaft 
l^avc been conveyed to the NilCij from the firft openi^j; 
of ijk^t communication. It is; fingul^r that P. Sicardj 
Mem. des MiiEons dans le Levant, tom.ii« p* i57f an^ 
fqii^e o^er refpedable ss^nters, fho^ld fuppofe Cofleir to 
be the Berenice founded by Ptolemy^ aU]io\i^h Ptolemy 
l^^s lai4 ^ovrn its latitude at :j3* 50', and Strabo has 
defcribed if a3 nearly under the fame parallel with tl{at of 
3yene, lib.ii. P* 195^ ^^ In confeqi^ence of tliis miC* 
taV;e| Pliny's computation of tl^e diftance between Bere- 
nice and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, 
has hctn deemed erroneous. . Pococke^ d. 87. But as 
Pliny |iot only mentions the total diftancci but names the 

X 4 vi'iflferent 
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different ftations in the journey » and fpecifies the num^ 
ber of miles between each ; and as the Itinerary of An- 
toninus coincides exa£Uy with his account/ lyAnville 
EgyptCi p. 2I9 there is no reafon to call in-queftion the 
accuracy of it 



NOTE XVIII. Sect, L p, 41* 

Major Rennell is of opinion, *^ that under the 
« Ptolemiesy the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
'^ 'die extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
<< fsuled up the Ganges to Palibothra/' on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modem Patna. Introd. 
p. xxxy'u But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, the interior parts of India muft have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever were, 
and they would not have continued to derive their inr 
formation concerning them from Megafthenes alone. 
Strabo begins , his description of India in a very re- 
markable manner. He requefts his readers to perufe 
with indulgence the account which he gives of it, as 
It was a country very remote, and few perfons had vifited 
it ; and of thefe, many having feen only a fmall part 
of the country, related things either from hear-fay, of, 
at the beft, what they had haftily remarked while they 
pafled through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on 
a journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005. B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges. Ibid. ioo6.C.'. He ailerts, that 
the Gapges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid. loii.C; 
an error into- which he could not haVb fallen if the 
navigation of that river had been common in his time. 
He mentions indeed the failing up the Ganges, ibid. 
JO 10, but it is curforily in a tingle fentence $ whereas, 
if fuel) a confiderable inland voyage of above four hun- 

dred 
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artd 'miles through a populous and rich country » had 
been cttftomary) or even if it liad ever ^en performed 
by the Roman, or Greek, or Egyptian traders, it muft 
have merited a particular defcription, and muft have 
been mentioned by Pliny and other writers, as there 
was nothing fimilar to it in the pra£lice of naviga- 
tion among the ancients. It is obferved by Afrian, 
(or whoever is the author of the PeriplUs Maris Ery- 
thnei,) that previous to the difcovery of a new route 
to India, which (hall be ^mentioned aftenvatds, the 
commerce with that country was carried on in fmaO 
veflels which failed round every bay, p. 32. Ap« HudU 
Geogr. Min. Veflels of fuch light conftru^ioh, and 
-which followed this mode of failing were ill fitted for 
a voyage fo diftant as that round Cape Comorinj and 
up die bay of Bengal, to Patna. It is not improbable, 
that the n^erchanti^ whom Strabo mentions as having 
reached the Ganges, may have travelled thither by land, 
either from the countries towards the mouth of the Indus^ 
or from fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the navi- 
Igation up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 
was performed by the natives in veflels of the country. 
This opinion derives fome confirmation from his remarks 
.upon the bad ftru£kure of the veflels vduch frequented 
that part of the Indian ocean. From his defcription of 
- them, p. loia. C. it is evident that they were veflels of 
^e coyntry^ 



NOnTE XIX.^ Sect. I p. 43. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with refped to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
aflbrd fuch a ftriking example of the imperfe£tion of 
tiieir geographical knowledge, that a more full account 

of 
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eS tbcm nuy wt poly bdi aic.c^p^l4» ^ fc^ne. ^off f^y 
icadcTBy bm lA 4iii4c9irottr^g: t^ liRce the v^npfji^ ^W^ 
by which tW CQisino^es. oC lM ^^ wtve ^>aiivi9yc4 
to 4ic o^tont eC Eoropfj, it W^oimft nfioeBs^ ta co- 
tMr into foiM 4ctaU ctpcf mii^ ^f i^^ijys ijuMme^^ 
with xctptfjt to this matter. *• A^owiing t» Str^bo* 
the C^fpiyi is 91 h(iy„ th^t copBj0^i|ai<;ate6 wi^ 4^ gi^cat 
Nbrthezi^ occanj ft om irhich it M&e% s|t fipft^ by ^ n^* 
row ftrtit, ui4 thm cxfiai^ into 9 fea fxtendi^g ia 
breadth fivo hundfed ft^di^* lib. xv. p. 773* A-. W^ 
him Pteiponius Meb agfecist.^d 4efciih^s tj^ fasut 
by which tb« Caipi» ia ccmnaftfd with th^ ece^j^ :^ 
of cMfiderable lengthy mh) fo d^vmiw th^Jt i< hsA the 
appfsunmce/ of a rvrtf, lib* iii. e. 5. Qclit* FHliy )ibe- 
wife giTca a fimilar defcription of it^ N^i; liift. hk^ y\. 
c* 13,^ In the age of Juftinianj^ this ^piaioi^ cmcckt 
ing the cemmumcation of the Cafpiaii Sqa with the 
ocean^ was ftiU prevalent; Cofnv Indsc^pl* Tvc^g. 
Chrift. lib. ii. p. 138, C. a* Some eatrly wfitei«» by a 
miftake ftill more Cngulari have fuppof94 t^ C^fpi?VB S^ 
to be conne£led with the Euxine^ Quietus CurtiiiSt wbofe 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has i|dqpto4 this 
cnor, lib. vii. c, 7, e4it. 3* Arria^ though a flftUfh 
more judicious writer* and who by refiding for feine 
time in the Roman promce of Cappadocia» of M4iidi 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information^ declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian fea to be (till unknown, and is doubtful whe- 
ther it was conne£led with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which furrounds India ; lib. vii. 
c. 16. In another place he aiTerts, that there was a 
commumcatioa between the Cafpian and the fjaftem 
ocean ; }ib« v. c. 26. Thefe errors appear mpff ca^tra-i 
ordinary, as a juft defcription had been giv^ of ^he 
Cafpian by Herodotus, pear iive hiindred ye;nrs before 
the age of Strabo. " The Cafpian (fays he) is ^ fea 

4 by 



« by itfelf uncoane£ked with »y othejp,. Jts leogth i> 
^< as much as a veflel with pars can fail in fifteen 4aya^ 
<« its gxea^eft breadth as much as it can foil, in eight 
« daysj^' lib. !• c. M3. Ariftotle defcrib^/ it ia the 
fame manner, and with h^ ufual precifion €o^tend« 
that it ought to be called ^ great lake» not a foa y Met&* ' 
orolog. lib. li. I)iodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion^ vol. ii. lib. xviiL p. a6i. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the ancient maps which ilini^te the geo-> 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
leng^ exteaded from Eaft to Weft. In modem times, 
the fifft iofoiiinatton concerning the true fofrm of the 
GafpiaB whidh the people of Europe recxired, -was 
gmn by; Amhony Jenkinfon ah EngUQi mefc^nt^ 
who iKith a cavavan from Ruffia travelled along a con«> 
fidefsibk part of its co^ in the year 1558: Halluyl 
Celled. v^L 'u p. 334. Tlie accuracy of Jenkinfon's 
dcferiptioil mnA coniiiwed by an adiual furvey of that* 
fca made by otder of Peter the Great, A. D. 17 18 5 
and it is now afcertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unc<»niie£ied with any other fea, but that ks length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
greateft 'brcaddi from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
die Cafpan from North to South is about fix hundred 
»nd eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun- 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft. 
Coxc*s Travels, vol. ii. p. .257. The proportional dif- 
ference of its length and breadth accords nearly 'with 
that mehtioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how- 
tvetf we leatn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which inhere generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fchtjmes of conveying Indian commodities to Eu>- 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Etuine fea^ or with the Northern ocean. It is an 

additional 
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additional prodf ' of the attention of Alemndcr the 
Gircat to every thihg conducive to the improvement df 
commerce, that a (hort time before his death he gave 
direfikions to fit out a fquadronin the Cafpian, in or- 
der to furvcy that fea, and to ^ifcover wbtdier it was 
connefied either with the Euxinc or Indian ocean j 
Arrian, Kb. vii. c. i(J. 



NOTE XX. Sect, I. p. 53; 

Vrom this curious detail, we learn how uitperfed 

ancient navigaticm was, even in its rooft improved ftate^ 

The voy;^ front Berenice to Ocelis could noC have 

taken thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 

than that of fervilely following die windings of the 

coaft. The voyage .frdm Ocelis to Mufiiis wouM be 

(according to Major Rennell) fifteen days' ran* for an 

European (hip in the modem fttle of naviigation,' being 

about fcventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, <»i a 

ftraight courfe; Introd. p* xxxvii. It is remarkable, 

that though the Pjeriplus Maris Erythnei was written 

after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief objed of the 

author of it is to defcribe the ancient eourfe along the 

coails of Arabia and PerCa, to the month of the -Indus, 

and from thence down the wellern (hore of the- con*' 

tinent to Mufiris* I can account for this only by 

fuppofing, tliat from the unwillingnefs of noiankind to 

nbandpn old habits, the greater part of the traders from 

Berenice ilill continued to follow that route to which 

they were accjiftomcd. To. go from Alexandria to 

Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 

days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a (hip belongs 

ing to the Engliili Eaft-India Company, of z thou(and 

tons burthen, topk pnly fourteen days more tp cqvfir 

pletc 
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plet^ her voyage from P^drtfrnouth to Madras. . Such 
ZT^^ the impr<^€nients which have beea, made in navv- 
j[atipn.' 

KOTE XXI; Sect. II. p. 54. 

It was the opinion of Plato^ that in. a ^elWeguIated 
commonwealth the citizens ihould -not engage in com« 
merce, nor the ftate aim ^t obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into tlie &ai-fervice^ 
they would be accuftomcd to. find pretexts, ^for juftify*- 
ii^ condu£l fo inconfiftent with what .'wa^ ihanly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftriftnofs. o£ 
military difciplinc. It had been better for the Athe- 
nians, he aflert% to have continued to fend annually 
the fens of feven of their principal cicizeqs to be de-. 
Youred by the Minotatir, than tg have changed their 
ancicAt o^^nners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In thaj; perfeft.-,republic, of which he- delineates, tbp 
.forjpi,, he ordains that the capital 0iould be jTituated 2f 
lea/t ten miles from the fqf ; De Xegibus, lib. jv. ab 
inifcip. . Thefe ideas jof Plato were adopted by other 
philofopliers* Ariflotle enters into a fortnal difcuflloa 
.of the . qiieftiop, . "Whether .^a ftate rightly Q0flilitute5l 
ibopld be commercial. or not i and though abundantly 
diifpofed : 10 efpoufe (entimentsoppofite to^ thofc of Platc^ 
he ^oe$ not venture to decide explicitly with refpe£l to 
it; De .Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ,ages when fuch opi; " 
nions gTievaiU little informs^on concerning commerce cs^ ^ 
be.e^Aed*; 

f ..: -' NOTE X?Xn.^ Sect. 11. p. 58/ 

• pLiNYyJib, ix. €• 35. Principium ergo cuhnenque , 
•mniivn reri»m prastij Margaritse tenent. In lib. xxxvii^ 
r/j I c. 4. ,h^ 
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' c. 4. he affirms, 'Maximam Iti -rebus' hiunanis fneSvm, 
lion ibium intci" gemmasy Kabet Adamas* Thefe two 
pulTages ftand in fuch dire£l contradiAion to one anQi» 
ther» that is impoffible to reconcile them, or to de- 
termine which is moft cpfiformgable to .^yth. I have 
adhered to the fonner, becaufe we have many in- 
ibances of the exofbitant price of peafls, but nonc^ as 
far^as I knowj of diamonds hating been purciiafed at 
a rate (o high. Jn this o^nien I am cetifivmed by a 
jtafiage in Pliny, lib* xix. c. i. ; having ttemi^med the 
iCKorbitant price of Afiifioiy he fays, <<sequat prsetia 
<< excellentiumrMargaritarmnv'' whidi iropEes, diat>he 
eonGdered. pearls: to be- of higher pdoe than *aiiy oilier 
sommodky. 

• . • ' . '. ^: ... ' t : • 

• «N©TE tSXni. Sect. flff. t). eft; 

.. .\ - . ^ :> ? • , 

Flint *has devt)tcd two entitc books of Tii* Ibtunl 
Hiftory, lib. iii.* arid xiji. to the enumeratioii and* de- 
fcription of ^c' fpices, aromatrcsi* ointments; and '^er- 
iumes, thcitfe of -which fu^urjr had introduced 'among 
his countrymefii As many bf 'tfiefe were thfe pfdduc* 
lions 6f * India, or of the- coiiVitties ' beyond it, atid as 
^Ae trade with the Eartl '-was* 'tarried •on to a' great ex- 
tent -in the age of PKny, we ^may-formTomc'iica 'of 
tiie immerifc demand :fot -them,ftom Ae '^lii^ price 
mt which ^cy .continued- to -b^ MA \xt Rbfaie. ' To 
compare the prices of the famt •commodities *^ii ancient 
'Rome, with thofe now pa!d in bur own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, bat tflbrds a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the difierent de- 
gree of fuccefs .;vrith which tbe /^ditn ja^t has been 
condu£ted in ancient and modem times. Many re* 
markable ^paflT^^s in^aaeicnt authors,- ^oaoeifting At 
extravagant price of pteoiewften^ vaad pcarls<«oiMf 

1 the 



the Roihalfs^ as «w6il ^^ht ^trmvA ufe of 'tham by-pei^ 
•ibiis'df all'rarifcs^ aretcbUcfified by Meutfius de LuK. &o« 

Tiis trdatifc on the feme ftibjfea, lib. 'H. t. i. The Eng- 
lifh reader will ffeceitie fufiicteilt iilfot^ation ^fircton Dr. 
AAuthnbt/ in hts ^luable TM^B cff imdent ^iH}^ 
•weights, artdlncafuits^ 'p. 172, &C. » 



>J!0*rE XXIV. Sect. TI. p. Cu 

M. Mahudel, m a memoir read in fHe academy of 
infcriptions and belles lettres in the year 17 19, has 
colte^ed the various opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing the nature and origin of Glkt which tend all to 
prove their igndrante wWi regard to It. Since the 
.publicatipn of M. Mahudefs memoir, p. du Halde has 
defcribed a'fpecies of filk, of which 'I 'Believe he com- 
niunicalea ihe Urtt nbtice to the modems. «* ITiis is 
** produced byfitiall infedls neariy refemWiiig fiiails. 
*«.They dp not form cocoons either roWd or oval like 
«*tKe fiik-worm, but fpin very loqg threads, whidi 
«<'f alien thfcmfelves to tre^s and bufliesas they are driven 
«« by the wind. Thefe are gathered and wrought in- 
«* to filk ftuffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do- 
" meftic filk-worms. The infefts which, produce this 
« coarfe Clk ate wild.** Defcripti6n de TEmpire de 
• la Chine, torn. ii. folio» p. 207. Tins nearly reim- 
Wet Virgil's drfcxiption, 

' Vdlcraque ut foliis depeftant tenuifi 'Seres. 

Gcojrg.'n. 121. 

>a ittentivc reader of 'VirgU wiir'firid, that, befides all 
V the other ^qualities of a great dcfcriptive.poet, he pof- 
"f«Oed an extenfire iQio^ledge of natUrid biftory. The 

natoro 
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Buturt and pTodtt^ions of the wild filk-worms are il« 
Inftrated at greater length in the large coUeAion of 
Memoires conco'nant rHiftoire, les Sciences^ I^s Arts, 
.&c* des ChincHs,. torn* ii. p. 575^ &c« ; and by Pere de 
.Mailla, in his yolominous Hiftory of China^ torn. ziii. 
p* 434. It i$ a fingalar circumftance in the hiftory. of 
filk, that, on account of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs > 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous afTent of 
all the doctors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of fitk, cannot lawfully ofier up - the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. BibL Orient. 
artic. Harir. 



\ NQ-fE XXV. Sect. U. p. 61. 

If the ufe of the cotton manufa£lures of India had 
been common among^ the Romans^ the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law; de 
. Fublicanis et Ve£tigalibusj in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a fpe- 
clfication would have been equally neceffary for the di- 
region bqtli of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 



NOTE XXVI. 3ect. n. p. 62. 

Tpis part of^Arriftn*8 Periplus has been examined 

with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wfl- 

ford ; and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 

Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 

fouthern Banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 

. and feventeen Britilh miles fouth from Baroach; that 

' the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mb- 

dem Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 

: . the 
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I 

the goods were convej^d to Baroach^ are the Ballagaut 
mountams. The bearings an4 diftances of thefe dif- 
fereat places^ ^s fp^cifi^d by Arrian,. afford ah additional 
proof (Were th^t neceffary) of the ejaft information which 
he had received concerning this, diftrid: of India.; AGatic 
Refearches, vol. i. p. 369, &c. 



NOTE XXVIL Sect. II. p. 69. 

Strabo acknowledges his negleft. of the improve- 
ments in geography which Hipparch'us had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the ancients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings. <^ A geographer/* 
fays lie, (i. e. a defcriber of the earth,) *< is to pay n6 
«* attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men, 
<< engaged in conducting the affairs of that part of the 
<^ earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinAion sin^ 
«< divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice.'* Lib. ii- 
J 94. C. 



NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 7a. 

' - • 

What an high opinion the ancient^ had of Ptolemy, 
•wc learn from Agathemerus, who flouriflied not long 
after him. " Ptolemy," fays he, ." who reduced geo- 
** graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
** relating to it," not carelefsly, or merely according 
'* to ideas of his own, but attending to what had 
«« been 'delJiRcred by more ancient authors, he adopted 
•* from them whatever he found confonant to truth.'* 
JEpitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
fsjxxc> admiration of his work, Agathodaempn, an artift 
ctf Alexandria, prepared a fcries of maps for the illuf- 

T tration 
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tration of it, in which the pofition of all the places men* 
tioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and latitude, is 
* laid down precifely according to his ideas. Fabric. Bi- 
blioth. Grsec. iii. 412. 



NOTE XXIX. Sect. II. p. 71. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furniftied the 
ancient geographers with the beft information concern- 
ing the^pofition and diftances of many places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole empire was firft formecj by Julius 
Cajfar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finiflied by Auguftus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in»fcierice, the 
execution of this. great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilkies, and (killed in 
every part of philofophy. The furvey of the eaftem 
divifion of the empire was finifhed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of the 
nofthern divifion was finiflied by Theodorus in tAventy 
years eight months and ten days. The fouthern di- 
vifion was finifhed in twenty-five years one n^onth 
and ten days. jEthici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos a Hen. Stephano, 1577. p. 107, This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the 'feat of it. We may conclude 
from Vegetius, Inftit. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c'. 6. that 
every governor of a Roman province was fumiflied with 
a defcription of it ; in which were fpecified the diftance 
of places in mile8,"the nature of the roads, the bye-roads, 
the fliort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, &c. ; Jdl thefe, 

fays 
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fays he, were not only defcribed in words, but were de- 
lineated in a m^p^ that, in deliberating concerning his 
military movements, the eyes of a general might aid the 
decifions of his mtnd. 



NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 71. 

The confequence of this miftake is remarkable. Ptole- 
my, hb. vii. c. i., computes the latitude of Barrygaza, or 
Baroach, to be 17® 20' ; and that of Cory, or Cape Co- 
morin, to be 13*^ 20', which is the difference of four 
degrees precifelyj whereas the real diflFerence between 
thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 



NOTE XXXI. Sect. H. p. 72. 

Ramusio, the publifher of the^ mod ancient and per- 
haps the mod valuable Colleflion of Voyages, is the firft 
perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of ftolemy; Viaggi, vol. i. p. 181. He 
juftly obferves, that the author of the circumnavigation 
of the Erythraean Sea had been more accurate, and had 
defcribed the peninfula of India, as extending from 
north to fouth ; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 



NOTE XXXII. Sect. II. P.J75. 

This error of Ptolemy juftly merits the name of 
enormous, which I have given to it j and it will appear 
more furprifing when we recoiled, that he muft have 
been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv. c. 4. bat with the 
opinion of Eratoftbenes, who held that the great ex-* 

T 2 tent 
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tent of the Atlantic ocrfan was the only thing which pre- 
vented a communication between Europe and India' by 
fca; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113. A. This err6r, how- 
ever, muft not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. Hippar- 
chus, vdhom we may confider as his guide, had taught 
that the earth is not furrounded by one continous ocean, 
but that it is feparated by different ifthmufes, which di- 
vide it into feveral large bafons ; Strab. lib* i. p. i|. B. 
Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, was induced to 
maintain that an unknown country extended from Catti- 
gara to Praflum on the fouth-eaft coaft of Africa 5 Geogr. 
lib.vii, c. 3. and 5. As Ptolemy's fyftem of geography 
was univerfally received, this error fpread along with it. 
In conformity to it the Arabian geographer Edrifli, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, taught that ^a continued 
traft of land ftretched eaft ward from Sofata on the African 
coaft, until' it united with fome part of the Indian con- 
tinent ; D'Anville, Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to die firft 
volume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is m ancient 
and very rude nc^ap of the habitable globe» deline^t^ aq- 
cording to this idf a of Ptolemy. M- GoiTellin, iq hh 
map entitled Ptolcrxiaei Syftema G^ograpbicum, ba3 ex- 
hibited this ini?ginary traft of land which Ptolemy fup- 
pofes to have co^^ne^cd Africa with Afi2ii G?ographi« 
des Grecs analyfec. 



NOTE XXXin. Sect. II. p. 76. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the map 
prepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas of M. 
D' Anville, to which Major Rennell has given the fanftion 
of his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have been generally 
adopted. But M. GoffelHn has lately publiflicd, " The 
" Geography of the Greck3 analifcd 5 or, the Syftcms 

•of 
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'* of Eratoftliencs, Strabo, and t^tolemy, campated v^rlih 
«* each other, and with the Knowledge which the Mo-^. 
** dems have acquired;" a learned and ingenious work, 
in whidh he difiSrs frotii his cofantryman with relpe£J to 
maily of his determinations. According to M. Goflellin, 
the Magnum Promontorium, which M. D^AnriUe con- 
cludes to be Cape Romania, at the fouthem extremity of 
the peninfula of Malacca, is the point of Bragu^ at the 
mouth of the great riter Ava \ near to which he places 
Zaba^ fuppofed by M. D'Anville, iindby Barros, Decad. \u 
liy.Ti. c. I. to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura or 
Malacca. The Magnus Sitius of Ptokmy he holds td be 
the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the pulf of 
Siam, according to M. D'Anville*s decifion. The poli- 
tion of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove^ correfpoiids 
to that of Mergui, a conflderable port on the weft coaft 
of the kingdom of Siam^ and that Thinte, or Sings Metro- 
polis, which M. lyAnVille removes as far as 8in-hoa, in 
the kingdom of Cochin China, is fituat^d! on the fmit 
river with Mergui, and now bears the name of I'aha-ferim. 
The Ibidij Infula of Ptolemy, which M. D'Artvillfe ddter^ 
mines to be Sumatra, he contends, is One of thztt bluft^i^ 
of fmall ifles which He off this part ot i\tt (roaft of Siam ; 
p. 137 — 148. According to M. Goffellin's fyftem, the 
ancients never failed through the Straits of Malacca, had 
no knowledge of the ifland of Sumatra, ati^ i^ere altoge- 
gcther unacquainted with the Eaftern Ocean. If to any 
«tf my readers thefe opinions appear to be well fotiiided, 
the navigation and commetee of the ancients iii tiidia 
muft be circumferibed #ith)h limits Ml tnore c^ftfin^d 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. Fr6m Ae Ayeert 
Akb^y, vol.ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheeft was att ancient 
name of the kingdom of Pegu : as that country borders 
upoft Ava, where M. Goffellin places the Great ftomon* 
tory, this near refemblance of names may appear, perhaps^, 
to cortfirm his opinion that Sinse Metropolis was fituated 

Y 3 on 
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on this coaft, and not fo far £aft as M. D' Anrille had 
placed it. 

As Ptolemy's geography of this eaftcm divifion of 
Afia Is more erroneous, obfcure, and contradi£lory than 
in any other part of his work, and as all the manufcripts 
of it, both Greek and Latin, are remarkably ineorred in 
Ac two chapters which contain the defcription of the 
countries beyond the Ganges, M. D'Anville, in his Me- 
moir concerning the limits of the world known to the 
ancients beyond the Ganges, has admitted into it a larger 
portion of qonjediure than we find in the other refearches 
of that cautious geographer. He likewife builds more 
than ufual upon the refemblances between the ancient 
-and modern names of places, though at all times he dif- 
covers a propenfity, perhaps two great, to trace thcfe, 
and to reft upon them. Thefe refemblances are often, 
iadeed, very ftriking, and hare led him to many happy 
difcoveries. But in perufing his works, it is impoflible, 
I (hould think, not to perceive that fome which he men- 
tions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I follow 
him,. I have adopted only fuch conclufions as feem to 
be eftablifhed with his accuftomed accuracy* 



NOTE XXXIV. Sect. IL p. 85. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Erydirsean 
Sea has marked the diftances of many of the places which 
he mentions, with fuch accuracy as renders it a nearer 
approach, than what is to be found in any writer of anti- 
quity, to a complete furvey of the coaft from Myos-hor- 
mus, on the weft fide of the Arabian Gulf, along the 
fliores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Feriia, and Caramania, to the 
mouth of the Indus, and thence down the weft coaft of 
the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris and Baracc. This adds 

to 
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to the value of this fliort treatife, which, in every other 
rcfped, poffeffes great merit. It may be confidered as 
a remarkable proof of the extent and accuracy of this 
Author's intelligence concerning India, that he is the 
only ancient writer who appears in any degree to have , 
been acquainted with the great diviiGon of the country, 
which ftill fubfifts, viz. Indoftan l^roper, comprehending 
the northern provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, 
comprehending the fouthem provinces. ** From Bary- s 

« gaza (fays he) the" continent; ftretches , to the fouth; 
<< hence that difl:ri£t is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
^* language of the country, the fcMith ia called Dachanos ;" 
Peripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Roma.ns, when they 
adopt any foreign name, always gave it a termination 
peculiar to their own language, which the grammatical 
ftrudiure of both tongues rendered, in fome degree, ne- 
ceffary, it is evident that Dachanos is the fame with. 
Deccan, which word has ftill the fame fignification, and 
i$ ftill the name of that divifion of the^ Peninfula. The 
northern limit of the Deccan at prefent is the river Nar- 
budda^ where our Author- likewife fixes it. Peripl. 
ibid. % 



NOTE XXXV. Sect. IT.* p. 88. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervations of the fun or ft^rs, the ancient aftronomers 
^ neglefted feveral corrections, which ought to have been 
applied, their refults were fometimes exa£l to a few ipii- 
nutes, but at other times they appear to have been erro- 
neous to the extent of two or even three degrees, and 
may perhaps be reckoned, one with another, to have 
come within half a degree of the truth. This part of the 
ancient geography would therefore have, been tolerably 
accurate, if there had been a fufficient number of Tuch 

¥4 * deter- 
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(kterminations. Thefe, howewtf ^vtere far horn bekig 
numerous, and appear to We been confined to fome o£ 
the more remarkable places in the countries which fur- 
round the Mediterranean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations, the 
latitude was inferred from the length of the longeft or 
fliorteft day, no great degree of precifion was, in any 
cafe, to be expeded, and leaft of all in the vicinity of the 
Equator. An error o( a quarter'of an hour, which^ with* 
out fome mode of meafurihg time more accurate than 
Ancient obfervers could employ, was not eafily avoided, 
might produce, in fuch fituations, an error of four degrees 
in the determination of the latitude. 

With refpefb to places in the torrid zone, there was 
another refource for determining the latitude. This was 
by obferving the time of the year when the fun was ver- 
tical to any place, or when bodies that flood perpendicular 
to the horizon had no fhadow at noon-day ; the fun's dif* 
tance from the Equator at that time, which was l^nowa 
' from the principles of aftronomy, was equal to the lati- 
tude of the place. We have inftances of the application 
of this method in the determination of the parallels of 
Syene and Meroe. The accuracy which this method 
would admit of, feems to be limited to about half a degree 
and this only on the fuppofition that the obferver was 
ilationary; for if he was travelling from one place to 
another, and had not an opportunity of correfting the 
obfervation of one day by that of the day following, he 
was likely to deviate much more confiderably from the 
truth. ' 

With refpe£l: to the longitude of places, as eclipfes of 
the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of ufe 
for determining it, ^nd only when thert were aftronomcrs 

• I to 
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to obfenrc diem with accuracy, they rnay be kft out of 
tbe st€count altogefthet when we are €xanf»ihi{ig the geo- 
grajdiy of remote cottntrie*. The? differences of the 
meridians of places W^ft therefore anciently afcertalried ^ 
entirely by the bearirigs and diftancce 6f one place from 
aliother, and of cohfe^tt^ncei all the errors of reckonings, 
filtVeyS) and itineraries, fell chiefly upon the longitude, 
ift the fame manner as happens at prefent in a (hip' 
which has no method of detetiliining its longitude, but by ' 
comparing the dead-reckoning with the obfervatiohg of* 
the latitude ; though with this difference/ that the errors, ' 
t0 which the moft fkilftil of the ancieitt navigators was 
liable, were far grea^ter than what the ntoft ignorant fhip- 
n^fter of riiodern timeSj provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean meafured, 
in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of Hercules, to 
the Bay of Iffus, is lefs than forty degrees •, but in Pto- 
lemy's maps it is more than fixfy^ and, in general, its lon- 
gitudes, counting from the meridian of Alexandria, efpe- , 
cially .tbward the £aft, are erroneous nearly in the fame 
proportion. It appears. Indeed, that in remote .feas, the 
coafts were often deiiiieated from an imperfe€l account 
of the diftances fafledf, without the leaft knowledge of 
the bearings or direiftion of tne (hip's courfe. Ptolemy, 
it is true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a (hip's courfe. Geogr. lib. i. c. 1 2. ; 
but it is plain, that the application of this general rule 
could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of this • 
there -is a ftriking inftance in the form which that geo- • 
grapher has given to the Peninfula of India. From the 
Barygazenum Promontorium to the place marked Locus* 
unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, from Surat 
* on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour on the Coro- 
mandel coaft, the diftance meafured along the fea-(hore 
is ^ nearly the fame with what it is in reality 9 that is> * 
about five hundred and twenty leagues. But the miftake 

in 
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in die dire£tion is aftonifliing, for the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coaft^ inftead oF ftretching to the fouth, and in^ 
terfefting one another at Cape Comorin, in a very acute 
angle, are extended by Ptolemy almoft in the fame ftraight 
line from weft to eaft, declining a little to the fbuth. 
This coaft i9> at the fame time, marked with federal bays 
and promontories, nearly refembling, in their pofition, 
thofe which a£bially exift on it. All thefe circumftances 
compared together, point out very clearly what were the 
materials from which the ancient map of India was com- 
* pofed. The (hips which had vifited the coaft of that 
country, had kept an account of the time which they 
took to fail from one place to another, and had marked as 
they ftood along ihore, on what hand the land lay, when 
they (haped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled a pro- 
montory. This imperfeft journal? with an inaccurate ac- 
count, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two places, was 
probably all the information concerning the coaft of India^ 
which Ptolemy was able to procure. That he fliould 
have been able to procure no better information frdm 
merchants who failed wiih no particular view of exploring 
the coaft,' will not appear wonderful, if we confider that 
even the celebrated Periplus of Hanno would not enable 
a geographer to- lay down the coaft of Africa with more 
preciiion, than Ptolemy has delineated that of India. . 



NOTE XXXVI. Sect. II. p. 97. 

. The introdu£Kon of the filk-worm into Europe^ and 
the cfFcfts which this produced, came under the view of 
Mr. Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor Juftl- 
nian, and though it was an incident of fubordinate im- 
portance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranfaSions ^ 
which muft have occupied his attcntioDj he has examined 

this 
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« 

this event with an accuracy, and related it with a preci- 
fion, which would have done honour to an author who 
had no higher objed of refearch. VoL iv. p. 7i,i&c* 
Nor is it here only that I am called upon to afcribe to ' ^ 
him this merit. The fubjeft of my inquiries has led 
me feveral times upon ground which he had gone over^ 
and I have uniformly received information from the ia- 
duitry and difcernment with which he has furvejed it. 



NOTE XXXVII. Sect. III. p. ici. 

This voyage, together with . the obfervations of Ab<^ 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publifhed by M. Renaudot, 
A. D. 1 7 18, under the title of " Anciennes Relations des 
<* Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mohametans, 
« qui y allcrent dans le Neuvieme Siecle, traduitcs dc 
<* Arabe, avec des remarques fur les principaux endroits 
«< de ces Relations." As M. Renaudot, in his remarks, 
rcprefents the literature and police of the Chinefe in 
colours very different from thofe of the fplendid defcrip- 
tions which a blind admiration had prompted the Jefuits to 
publiih, two zealous miii^onaries have called in queftion 
the authenticity of thefe Relations, and have aflertcd that 
the authdrs of them had never been in China ; P. Pre- 
mare Lettr. edifiantes ct curieufes, -torn. xix. p. 420, &c, 
P. Parennin, ibid. tom. xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts 
concerning their authenticity were entertained Hkewife 
by feveral learned men in England, on account of M. Re- 
naudot's having given no notice of the manufcript which 
he tranflated, but that he found it in the library of M. le 
Comte de Seignelay, As no perfon had feen the manu- 
fcript fince that time, the doubts increafed, and M. Re- 
naudot was charged witli the crime of impofing upon the 
public. But the Colbert Manufcripis having been depo- 

fited 
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Cted in the King's Library, as (fortunately for Uter&ture) 
moil private colledions are in France^ M. de Guignes, 
after a long fearchi difcovered the identical manufcript to 
wUch M. Renaudot refers. It appears' to haye been 
written in the twelfth century^ Journal des Scavans, 
Dec. 1764, p. 315J &c. As I had not the French edition 
of M. Renaudot*8 book, my references are made to the 
Engliih tranflation. The relation of the two Arabian 
Travellers is confirmed, in many points, by their country- 
man MaiToudi, who publifhed his treatife on univerfal 
hiftory, to which he gives the fantaftical title of ** Mea- 
«* dows of Gold, and Mines of Jewels," a hundred and 
fix years after their time. From him, likewife, we re- 
ceive fttch an account of India in the tenth century, as 
renders it evident that the Arabians had then acquired 
an extenfive knowledge of tha^ country. According to 
his defcription, die Peninfula of India was divided iilto 
four kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it \ 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it (till remaining, appears to have been a very large city ^ 
Rennell's Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an idea of its 
populoufnefs, the Indian hiftorians affert, that it contained 
thirty thoufand fliops, in which betelnut was fold, and 
fixty thoUfand fets of muficians and fingers^ wlio paid a 
tax to government : Ferifhta^ tranflated by Dow, vol. i. 
p. 32* The third kingdom was Cachefnite. Maflbudi, 
as far as I know, is the firft author who mentions this 
paradife of India, of which he gives a fliort but juft de« 
fcription. The fourth is the kingdom of Guzerate, 
which he reprefents as the greateft and moft po'werful ; 
V^d he concurs with the two Arabian Travellers, in giving 
the foverelgns.of it the appellation of Balhara* What 
MaiToudi relates concerning India is more worthy of no- 
tice, as he himfelf had vifited that country 5 Notices et 

Extraits 
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Extraits des iManufcrits de la BibHotheque du Roi^ torn. i. 
p. 9, lo. Maflbudl confirms what the two Arabian 
Travellers relate, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of 
the Indians in, aftronomical fcience. According to his' 
account a temple was bui)lt during, the reign of Brah- 
man, the firft monarch of India, with twelve towers, 
reprefenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in 
which was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they 
appear in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed 
the famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be 'the ftandafd 
treatife of Indian Aftronomy; Notices, &c. tom. i. p. 7. 
Another Arabian author, who wrote about t}ie middle 
of the fourteenth century, divides India »into three 
parts.' The northern, comprehending^ all. the provinces 
on the Indus. The middle, extending from Guzerate 
to the Ganges. The fouthern, which he denominates 
Comar, from Cape Comorin j Notices, &c. tom. ii. 
p. 46, * 



NOTE XXXVin. Sect. IIL p. 103. 

The naval (kill of the Chinefe feems not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greeks, the Romans, or Ara- 
bians. The courfe which they held from Canton to 
Siraf, near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is defcribed 
by their own authors. They^ kept as near as poffible to 
the Ihore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
wefi fide of the Peninfula, as far as the mouth of the 
Indus, and thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination; Mem. de Literat. tom. xxxii. 
p. 367. Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabian^ and Chinefe were well acquainted with the 
mariner's compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation ; but 
it is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkifh, and Per- 
fian 
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Can. languages there is no original name for the com* 
pafs. They comman}y call it Bofolaj the Italian name> 
which {hews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftru- 
ment was communicated to them by the Europeani. 
There is not one fingle obfervation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, 
or any in(lru£lion deduced from it, for the aififtance 
of navigators. Sir John Ckardin, one of the moft 
learned and beft informed travellers who has vifited 
the £aft having been confulted upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, " I boldly affert, that the Afiatics arc be- 
«« holden to us for this wonderful inftrument, which 
" they had from Europe a long time before the Pgrtu- 
•* guefe conquefts. . For, firft, their compafles are cx- 
•* a£lly like ours, and they buy them' of Europeans as 
** much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
** needles themfelves. Secondly, it is certain that the 
•* old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
** to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
•^ ftrufl: them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
*« not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
" far from home, for the Arabians, the firft naviga- 
•* tors in the world in my opinion, at leaft for the 
** ea^ern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
<« the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the toafl of 
. " Africa; and the Chinefe have always traded with 
" Java and Sumatta, which is a very confiderable 
" voyage. So many iflands uninhabited and yet pro- 
*' diiclive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
•* fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
•*• the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
*' argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
*« met with any perfon in Periia or the' Indies to in- 
** form me when the compafs was firft known among 
•* them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned 
<< men in both countries. I have failed from the Indies 
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** to Perfia in Indian fhips^ when no European has 
** been on board but myfelf. The pilots were all In- 
** dians, and they ufed the fore-ftaff and quadrant for 
*' their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have 
'' from usy and made by our artifts, and they do not 
** in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
" ters arc Arabic, The Arabians are the moft Ikilful 
•' navigators of all.tfie Afiatics or Africans; but nei- 
•' ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts ; and 
«* they dp not much want ^em : fome they have, but 
«* they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
«* ignorant of perfpedive." Inquiry when the Maho- 
med^ns . firft entered China, p. 141, &c/ When M. 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle in 
the pofleffion of a Mahqn^edan, which ferved to point 
out the Kaaba, alid he gave it the name of El Mag-- 
natis^ a x:lear proof of its European origin. Voyage en 
Arabic, tom. ii. p. 169. 



NOTE XXXIX. Sect. IIL p. 103. 

Some . learned men. Cardan, Scaliger, &c. have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly defcribed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvii. and occafionally men- 
tioned* by leveral ancient authors both Greek and Ro- 
dman, were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Le 
Bland, and M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and* erudition as the fub- 
]c6t merited, in two Diflertations publiflied in Memi de 
Literat. tom. xliii. From them it is evident that jjie 
Vafa Murrhina ^ere formed of a tranfparent .ftone, 
.dug out of the earths fome of the eaftern provinces 
of Afia. Thefe were imitated in veffels of coloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at 7^ vftry high price to th« luxurious citizens of 
Rome. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XL, Sect. IIL p. 105. 

The progrcfs of Chriftianity, snd of Mahomeda^^ 
nifmy both in China and India, is attefted by fuch evi- 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpeft to it. This evi- 
dence is coUeded by Aflemanus, Biblioth. Orient. 
voL iv. p. 437, &c. 521, &c. ; and by M. Renaudot^ 
in two Diflertations annexed to Anciennes Relations ; 
and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifme des 
Indes. In our own age, however, wc know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefe religions is ex- 
tremely fmall, efpecially in India. A Grentoo confi- 
ders all the diftinftions and privileges of his caft, as 
belonging to him by an exclusive and incommunicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas equally 
repugnant to the principles moft deeply rooted in his 
mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant miC- 
fionaries in India boaft of having overcome thefe pre- 
judices, except among a few in the loweft cafts^ or 
of fuch as have loft their caft altogether. This laft 
circumftance is a great obftacle to the progrefs of 
Chriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the flelh of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which practices they are imi- 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, this finks them to 
a level with the Parjarsj the moft contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic miffionaries were 
fo fenfible of this, that they affcfted to . imitate the 
diefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to afibciate with the Pariars, or to admit thenl to the 
participation of the facraments. But this was con- 
demned by the apoftolic legate Tournon, as incon- 
fiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian re- 
ligion; Voyage aux Indes Oriehtalcs, par M; Soime- 

rat. 
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rat> toin4 i. p. $8. note. Notwithffancling the labours 
of miffionaries for upwards of two hundred years^ (fays 
1 late ingenious writer^) and the eltablifhments of dif- 
ferent Chriftian nationsi who fupport and protefi: them^ 
out c^y perhaps^ one hundred millions of Hindoos^ there 
are not twelve thoufand Chriftiansy and thofe almoft 
entirely ChancalaSf or outcafts. Sketches relating to the 
hiftory, religion^ learning, and manners of the Hindoos^ 
p. 48. The humber of Mahomedans, or Moors, now " 
in Indoftaa is fuppofed to be near 'ten millions ^ bat 
they are^not the original inhabitants of the country, but 
the defcendants of adventurers who have been pouring 
ia from Tanary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever fihce the in* 
^aGon of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, the firft 
Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hift. of Mil!** 
tary Tranfad. in Indoftan, vol. i. p. 24^ Herbelot^ 
Biblkyth. Orient, artic Gaznimoh. As the manners of 
the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, in every 
refpc£k, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, it is pro- 
bable, that the Chriftians and Mahomed ans, faid to be fo 
numerous in India and China, were chiefly foreigners^ 
allured thither by a lucrative compnerce, or their de- 
fcendants. The number of Mahomedans in China has 
been confiderably increafed by a pra£Bce, common 
among them, of buying children in years of faminis^ 
whom they educate in the Mahomedan religion. Hift» 
Gener. des Voyages, torn. vi. p. 357. 



NOTE XLL Sbct. TH. p.' tto. 

Faoif the Chrooide of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, wlio was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his coumrymen had eftabliflied a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and impofted from it all the 
pradoftiona of tU Eaft, it waa oatttsal to expeA fbme 

a information 
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information concerning their early trade with that 
country; but, except an idle tale concerning fome 
Venetian (hips which had failed to Alexandria about 
the year 828, contrary to a decree of the ftate, and 
which ftole thence the body of St. Mark j Murat. Script- 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii« lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170. ; I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumftances occur 
which (hew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ccafcd, almoft eptirely for fome time. Prior to the 
feventh and eighth centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus ^ but after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to tiade in Alexandria^ almoft all charters 
and other dee^s are written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq. Ital. Medii JBvi, vol. iii. p. 832. I have* been 
induced both in die text and in this note, to ftato 
thefe .particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftians and Mahomedahs fo fully, in 
order to correal an error into which fcveral modem au- 
thors have fallen, hf fuppofing, that foon after the firft 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants o'f Europe 
reforted with thefame freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria* 



NOTE XLIL Sect. 111. p. n4^ 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have a admirable 'method of rend^crii^ ' their 
teligion < lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fea«* 
coafts to the interior 'parts, pearls, corals^ (pices, and 
other precious; ^ckS| of fmall bulk» which they ex 
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diange, en their return, for gold-duft, mufc, and other 
things of a fimilar nature, concealing them cafily in their' 
hair, and in the cloths round theii^ hiiddle^ carrying ori in 
proportion. to their numbers, no inconfiderable traffic by 
tjiefe means. Account of the kingdom of Thibet, Phi- 
lof. Tranfaft. vol. Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 



NOTE XLIII. Sect. IIL p. li^. 

Caffa is the mofl; commodious ftatioti fat ti'ade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genocfe, 
who kept pofleflion of it above two ceiituries, they ren-* 
dered it the feat of an extenfive and flouriihihg com- 
merce. Even under all ' the difadvantagcs of its fubjec- 
tion, at prefent, to the Turkifli government, it continues 
to be a place of conGderable trade. Sit John Chardin, 
who viGted it A. D, 1672, relates that during his re- 
fidence of forty days there, above four hundred (hips 
arrived at CafFa, or failed from it. Voyages, i. 48. He 
obferved there feveral remains of Genoefc magnificence. 
The number of its inhabitants, according to M. Pey- 
£bnel, amounts ftill to eighty thoufand. Commerce de 
la Mer Noire, torn. i. p. 15* He defcribes its trade 
a$ very great* 



NOTE XLIV. Sect. III. p. 124. 

TrtE rapacity and infolence of the Genoeft fettled in 
Conftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduii, In very ftriking colours. 
** They," fays he, ** now," i. e. about the year 1340, 
<^ dreamed that they had acquired^ the dominion of the 
<* fea, and claimed an excluGve right to ,the trade of 
«^ the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to fail to the 
<« Maeotis, the Cherfoncfus, or any part of the coaft be- 
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<< yond the mouth of the Danube, without a lieeace fraa 
<< them. This exclufion they extended likewiie to the 
<< Venetians, and their arrogance proceeded fo far as to 
<< form a fcheme of impofing a toU upon every vcSd 
^ pafling through the Bofphorus/' lib. syiii. c. 2* ju 



NOTE XLV. Sect. HI. p. X25. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed fo nccef- 
fary to authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the yc^r 1454, Nicho- 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and refers to fimilar con- 
cei&ons from Pope Martin V. ; and Eiigenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jun Gent. Diplomat. 
Pars L p. 489. 



NOTE XLVI. Sect. HL p. 127. 

Neither Jovms, the -profefled panegyrift of the Me- 
dici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detra^or, though both 
mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, explain 
the nature of the trade by which it was acquired. Even 
Machiavel, whofe genius delighted in the inveftiga* 
tion of every circumftance which contributed to aggran- 
dize or deprefs nations, feems not to have viewed the 
cbmmerce of his country as a fubjeft that merited any 
elucidation. Denina, who has entitled the firft chapter 
of his eighteenth book, " The Origin of the Medici and 
*' the Commencement of their Power and Grandcuy,** 
fumiihes little infozmation with regard to the trade ^r« 
' ned on by them. This filence of fo nuny audsors is a 
* • proof 
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prbof t^ttlHftorians had not yet begun to view commerce 
as ali ohjtEt of fuch importance in the political ilate of 
nations, t$ to enter into any detail concerning its nature 
Md eSbft^ Ftxwn the references of different writers to 
Seipio Ammirato, Iftorie* Fiorentine ; to Pagnini> Delia 
Dedma ed altri gravetze della Mercatura di Fioreiitini, 
and to Saldttcci, Pmdtca ddla Mercatura,. i (hould ima^ 
ginc that fomething more fatisfa£lory might be learned 
concerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici i but I cqold not find any of thefe books either 
in Edinburgh or in London. 



NOTE XLVn. Sect.IU. p- 127. 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper^ contaimn|P 
the inftnidiions of the republic o^ Florence to the twp 
ambafladors fcnt to the Soldan of, Fgypt, in order to 
negociate this treaty with himj .together with the re- 
port of thefe amba^adors on their return. The great 
obje£l of the republic was to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of die Soldau's dominions^ upon the fame 
terms with the Venetians. Th^ chief privileges which 
they iblicitedy were; i. A perfef): freedom of adma& 
iion into every port belonging to the Soldan> ptote£tion 
^hile they continued in it, and liberty of departure 
at what time they chofe. 2. Permlffion^ to have a 
conftdy with the fame -rights and jurifdiQion as thofe 
of the Venetians; and liberty to builci a church, a 
wardu>ufe» and a bath in every phce where they fet-* 
Jed« p That tbey Ihould not pay fgr ^oods kpported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
tians. 4. That the effefts of any Florentine who died 
in the dominions of the Soldan fhould be ^onfigned to 
tl^e co&fttl* 5« That the gold and iilver coin of Floi • 
^3 TcncO 
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rcncc fhould be received in payments. All thcfc pri- 
vileges (which ihew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chriftians and Mahomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained ^ but from the caufcs meAtionedin 
the text, they fcem never to have acquired any coufidcr-. 
able (hare in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, Msin-^ 
tifla Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera^ p, 163. 



NOTE XLVin. Sect. III. p. 133. 

The Eaftem parts of Afia are now fo completely 
explored, tliat the firft imperfeft accounts of, them, by 
Marco Polo, attraft little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of hfs travels; 
and fome circumftances in his narrative have indnced 
different authors" to juftify this negleft, by calfirig in 
i}Ueftion the truth of what he refates; and even -fo af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries, whicli* he 
pretends to defcribe. He does not, fay they, afcertain 
the pofition of any one place by fpecifying its longi- 
tude or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 
cities particularly in his defcription of Cathay, which 
have no refemblance to thofe which they now bear. 
We may obferve, however," that as Marc6 Polo feems 
to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience^^it was 
liot to be expelled that he (hoyld fix the pofition of 
places with, geographical accuracy. - As he travelled 
through Chinaj either i,n (he fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that' the 
names which he gives to difi^rent provinces and cities, 
are thofe by which they were known to the Tartars, 
\n whofe fervice he was, not their originar Chinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of his travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumftance, that it was not pub- 

Hfhed 
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lifhed from a regular journal^ whichj perhaps, the* 
Tictfiitude^ in his fituation, during fuch a long feries. 
of adventures, did not perjnit him to keep, or to pre-, 
fervc. It was compofed after his return to his native ; 
country, and chiefly from recoUeAion, . But notwith- 
ilanding this difad vantage, his account of thofc regions 
of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have been di- 
fcfted, contains information with refpedt to fever^il par- 
ticulars altogether unknown in Europe at that time, the 
accuracy of which is now fully confirmed- Mr. Marfden,^ 
whofe accuracy and difcernmerit are well known, traces. 
Bis defcription of the ifland- which he calls Java minor, 
evidently Sumatra 5 from which it is apparent that, as 
^arco Polo had refided a confiderable time in that 
iilaiKl, he had examined fome parts with care, and had 
inijuired with diligence concerning others. Hift. of Su*' 
mat, p,a8i» I ihall mention fome other particulars with 
refpeA tq India^ which though they relate to matters 
of no great confequeoce, afford the beft proof of his hav-. • 
ing vifited thcfe countries, and of his having obferved 
the manners and cuftoms of the people yrith attention. 
He gives a diftinfl account of .the nature and preparation 
of. Sago, the principal article of fubfiftenc^ among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe* 
cimen of thi^ fingular produdiion to Venice. Ramuf. 
lib. ill. c* 16, He takes notice, likewife of the gene- • 
ral cuftom of chewing Betel, and his defcription of 
the mode of. preparing it is the fame with that ftill 
in ufe. RamuC Viaggi, i. p. 55.D. 56. B. He even 
defcends into fuch detail as to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, which ftill conti- 
nues. Ramuf. p. 53. F. What Is of greater import- 
tance, we 'learn from him that the trade with Alex- 
andria continued when he travelled through India,,, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjeflured It to 
)iave been in ancient times. T^e commodities of th^' 
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^ft were ftill brought to fht Malabat coaft by ytSS$ 
cf the countiy, dnd coftveytd thence» togedier vrtdx 
pepper and other pfodudions pecidhr to that part of 
India, by ifaip8 #hTdi arrited from the Red Sea. 
Lib. iii. c. 2,7. ' Thiti ^haps, may account for At 
fuperior quality which Sanudo afcribes to the good^ 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 
fbrmer were diofen aiid pnrchafed in die places whert 
they gtew Or where they were manufaSured) by the 
merchants of Perfia, who ftill continued their iroyagca 
to every part of the Eaft; while the Egyptian mcr- 
dhantSj in making up their cargoes, depended upon die 
affottment of goods brought to the Malabar coSft by 
die natives. To fomc pcrfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning die numenms armies 
tod immenfc revenues of the Eaftem princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfeftly confonant to what we 
now know concerning the population of China, and 
die weahh of fadoftan,) that they gsrvc him die name 
of Mejir Mana Milmi. Prefat. d« Ramuf. p. 4. 
But among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met with was very difierent, Columbus, as weH as 
the men of fclcnce with whom he cottefpotidcd, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of Ins relations, that 
upon diem, the fpeculations and theories, which led 
to the difcovery of the New World, whferc in a great 
meafure founded. Life of Columbus bylna Son, c. 7. 
M 8. 



NOTE XUX. Sect. HL p* 13^ 

Ttf the yttir 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife rf 
riiilip le Bel king of Prance, having bceii fome days^ in 
Bruges, was fo much ftruck widi die grandest and wealth 

6 of 
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of that city) and particularly witli the fplendid appearance 
of the citizens' wives, that llie was moved (fays Gnicciar* 
dini) by female envy to exclaim with iodignation, << I 
<< thought that I had been the only queen here, but I find 
<< dzeze are many hundreds more/' IMorit. 4e Fftdi 
Baffi) p.4o8« 



^ NOTE L. Sect. HI- p. 141. 

In the hiftory of the reign of Charles V. vol. i, p. f Sj, 
I obfcTved, <hat, during the war e^xcited by the famotti 
League of Cambray, white Charles VHL of France could 
. not procure money at a kfs premium than forty-two pet 
cent., the Venetians raifed what fums they pleafed at five 
per 6ent» But this, I imagine) is not to be confidered m 
die u(Ual commercial rate of intereft at thtrt period, but 
as a voluntary and public*fpiarited effort of the citisensi 
in <»rder to fopport their country at a dangerous crifis* 
Of fttch laudable exertions, there are fevensil ftrBctng i»» 
ftaoQies in the hiftory of the republic. In the year 1379^ 
wketii the Geaoefe^ after obtaining a great navul vi&ory 
over the Venetians, were ready no attack their capital^ 
the citisens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled tbs 
ibnate to fit out fucb a powerful arma^nt as. faved dieir 
cotmtry* Sabellkus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec.ii. lib^vi* 
P* 385. 390» In die war with Ferrata, which began in 
the year 1472, llie fenate relying upon the attachment of 
die citizens to their country, required them to bring all 
dielr gold and filver plate, and jewels^ into the public 
treafury, iqpon promile of paying the value of them at the 
caoffichifion of the war, with five per cem. of intereft ; 
sod this re^fitioo was complied widi cfaeerfuily. Petr. 
Cfroseus de Belio Ftrrar. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. luL 
Tol^xxi. p. 1016* 

NOTE 
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NOTE LI. Sect. IIL p. 142. 

- Two fa£b may -be mentioiifid as proofs of an eztraordi* 

nary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period. ■ 

I. There is in Rymer's . Great Colleftion, a feries of 
grants from the kings of England, of various privileges 
and immunities .to Venetian merchants, trading in En- 
gland, ^s well as feveral commercial treaties with the 
republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable xncreafe of 
their traafa^^ions in that country. Thefe aise mentioned 
in their order by Mr. Anderlbn, to whofe patient induf- 
try and found underftanding, every perfon engaged in 
any commercial refearch mufk have felt himfelf greatly 

indebted on many occafions. a. The eftabliflimcnt of 

a Bank by public authority, the credit of which was 
founded on that of the ftate. In an age and nation fo 
well acquainted widi the advantages which commerce 
derives from the inftitution of banks, it is unneceflary to 
enumerate them. Mercantile tranfa^ons^ muft have 
been numerous and extenfive before the utility of fuch an 
inflitution could be fullpperceived, or the principles of 
trade could be fo fully underftood as to form the regulations 
proper for condudting it with fuccefs. Venice may boaft 
of having given the firft example to Europe, ©f an cfta- 
bliihment altogether unknown to the ancients, and which 
is the pride of the modem commercial fyftem. The con- 
ftitution of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on 
fuch juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the 
leftafaliihment' of banks in other countries, and the admi- 
niftrarion of its afikirs has been cpndu&ed with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been (haken. I cailnQt 
fpccify the preciie year in which, the Bank of Venice was 
cftablifhed by a law of the State. Anderfon fuppofe&it 
to have been A. D. 1157. Chron. Deduft. vol. i. p. 84. 

Sandi 
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SandiStor.ClviLVcnezi part.II, vol. il. p.768. fartlZL 
.vol, H. p. 892. 



NOTE LII. Sect» in. p. 143. 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent in* 
quireir into the ancient hiftory of its difiertot govern^ 
knents, affirmsy that if the feveral* States which traded in 
the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alon^ 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power and 
in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions dltalie tra- 
duits par I'Abbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. torn. vl. p. 339* 
•About the year 1420, the Doge Mocenigo gives a view 
of the naval force of thd republic, which confirms this 
decifion of Denina. At that time it confided of three 
thoufand trading veflels, of various dimenfions, on board 
which werS employed feventcen thoufand failors; <rf 
three hundred ftiips of greater force, manned by eight 
thoufand failors ; and of fojrty-five large galeafles, or car- 
racks, navigated by eleven thoufand failors. In public 
and private arfehals fixteen thoufand carpenters were cm- 
ployed. Mar. Sanuto Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur., 
Script, Rer. Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959. 



NOTE LIII. Sect^IU. p. 160. 

When we take a view of the form and polition of ibfi 
habitable parts of Afia and. Africa, we will fee good Tea-- 
fons for confidering the camel as the moft ufeful of all 
the animals' over which the inhabitants of thefe great 
continents have ac(|uired dominion. In both, fome of 
the moft fertile diftrifts are feparated from each other 
by fuch extenfive trafts of barren fands, the feats of defo- 
latirn and drought, as feem to exclude the poffibility of 
*♦ ^ commu« 
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eommmisc^itkm becwe^ tfaem. Bnt as die ocetn, wKcft 
appearsj at firft Tiew, to be placed as an ufvperabk-bar- 
rier between different tegions of the earth, has been icn* 
deredy by naTigation, fubfenrient to their mutual inter* 
coorie ; fo, by means of the camel, whkh die Arabians 
emphatically call The Ship of the Defert^ the moft dreary 
waftes are traverfed, and the nations which they disjoin 
«fe enabled to trade widi one another. Thofe painful 
jcnnaks, impradicable by any other animal, die camd 
performs widi aftonifhing difpatcb. Under heavy bur* 
dens of fix, feven, and eigjht hundred weight, they can 
contiane dieir march during a long period of time, with 
little food or reft, and fometimes without tafting water 
for eight or nine days. By die wife oeconomy of Provi- 
dence, the camd ieems formed of purpofe to be the beaft 
of burden in thofe regions where he is pbced, and where 
his fervice is moft wanted. In all the diftrids of Afia 
ttd Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfire^ 
the eamel abounds. This is his proper ftation, and beyead 
this tfe fjdbere of his af^ivity does not extend far. He 
dteads alike .the excefles of heat and of cold, and does not 
agree even with the mild climate of oar temperate zozic 
As die firft trade in Indian commodides, of which we 
have any authentic account, was carried on by means cf 
camels, Genefis, xxxvii. 25, and as it is by employing diem 
that the conveyance of thefe commodities has been fo 
widely extended over Afia and Africa, the particulars 
which I have mentioned concerning this fingular animal 
^yypeared to me necefifary towards iUuftraUng this part of 
iny fttbjed. If any of my readers defire more full inform** 
ation, and wifli to know how the ingenuity and art of man 
have feeonded die intentions of Nature, in training the 
camel from his birth, for that life of exertion and hard-- 
fiiip to which he is deftined, he may confult Hiftoire Na» 
turelle, by LL le Comte de Bufibn, artic. Ciamea^ et Dro^ 
meddire^ one of the moft eloquent^ and, as far as I can 

judg^ 
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judge frcma examhitog the authorities which he has qttpted» 
one of the mod accurate, defcriptions giren by that cele- 
brated writer. M. Volney, whofe accuracy is well known^ 
gives a defcription of the manner in which the camel 
performs its journey, which may be agreeable to fome of 
my readers* ** ]n travelling through the defert, camela 
<< are chiefly employed, becaufe they confume little, and 
<< f arry a great load. His ordinary burden is about feven 
*< hundred and fifty pounds ; his food, whatever is given 
<< him, ftraw, thiftles, the ftones of dates, beans, barley^ 
*• &c. With a pound of food a day, and as much water,^ 
<< he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to 
<< Suez, which is forty or forty->fix hoursj. they neither 
«< eat nor drink i but thefe long fafts, if often repeated^ 
«< wear them out. Their ufual rate of travelling is very 
<* flow, hardly above two miles an hour ; it is vain to 
«« pufli them, they will not quicken their pace, but, if al- 
•* lowed fome fhort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen 
<' hours a day.'' Voyage, tom.ii. p. 383. 

NOTE LIV. Sect. III. p. 162. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive qir-i 
culauon of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it would 
be fKceflkry to trace the route, and to eftimate the num<* 
ber, of the rarioiis caiavaas by which, they are conveyed. 
Could this be executed with accuracy, it would be si 
curiouft fab)e£i of geographical refearch, as well as a 
valuable addition to comtnercial hiftory. Though vit Wmm 
ctafifteot with the brevity which I have uniformly ftudie^ 
in condu^Hi^ this Difqutfition, to enter into a detail of f<^ 
great lengthy it m^y be proper here, for illuftratiog tbi9 
part of my fubjeA, to take fuch a view of two caravaat 
which vifit Mecca, as may enable my readers to eftimate 
xnote juftly the magnitude of their commercial tranfac- 
uons* The firft is tht eiravan which takes its ddpmurai 

/ from 
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from Cairo in Egypt, and the other from Damafcus in 
Syria ; and I fclcft thcfc, both bccaufc they arc the moft 
confidcrable, and becaufe they are defcribed by authors of 
undoubted credit, who had the beft opportunities of re- 
ceiving full information concerning them. The former 
is compofed not only of pilgrims from every part of 
Egypt, but of thofe which arrive from all the fmall Maho- 
medan ftates on ^he African coaft of the Mediterranean, 
from the empire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe 
kingdoms on the Atlantic. When aiTembled, the caravan 
eonCits at leaft of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number 
of camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and mer- 
chandize» is ftill greater. The journey, which, in going 
from Csdro, and returning thidier, is not completed in 
Icfs than a hundred days, is performed M^olly by land ; 
and as the route lies moftly through fandy delerts, or 
^barren Iminhabited wilds, which feldom afford any fub-' 
fiftence, and where often no fources of water can be found, 
the pilgrims always undergo much fatigue, and fometiraes 
muil endure incredible hardihips. An early and good 
defcription of this caravan is publiihed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. 
p. 1029 &c. Maillet has entered into a minute and curious 
detail with regard to it; Defcript. de KEgypte, partii. 
p. 212, &c. Pocock has given a route, together with the 
length of each .day's march, which he ■ received from a 
perfon who had been fourteen tinskcs at Afecca, vol. i. 
p. 188. 261, &c. — ^The caravan from Damafcus, compofed 
of pilgrims from almoft every province of the Turkifli 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
ihe commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valuable. 
Voyage de Volney, tom,ii. p. 25r, &c, Ohflbn Tabl. 
Gener. de FEmpire Othpm. III. p. 275, &c. This pil- 
J;rirtiage was performed in the year 1741, by.Khojeh Ab- 
dulkdinreem, whom I formerly mentioned. Note V. p, 296. 
He gives the ufual route from Damafcus to Mecca, 
computed by hottrs> the p3mmon mode of reckoning a 

journey 
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journey In the Estft through countries little ftequented. 
According to the moft moderate, eftimate, the diftance 
between the two cities, by his account, muft be above 
a thoufand miles; a great part of the journey is through 
a defert, and the pilgrims not only endure much fatigue, 
but are often expofed to great danger from the wild 
Arabs. Memoirs, p. 1 14, &c. It is a Angular proof of 
the predatory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their 
independent tribes are zealous * Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 
^hile engaged in performing one of the moft indifpen- 
fable duties of their religion. A remarkable inftance of 
this occurred in the year 1757. Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol.ii. p. 117, &c. Engl/ 
Tranflation.. Gtczt as thefe caravans are, we muft not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong to* 
them $ fuch confiderable additions are received from the 
extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province of 
Indoftan, and the countries to {he Eaft of it, from Abyf-^ 
iinia^ from various ftates on the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and from all parts of Arabia, that when the whole are 
aflembled they have been computed to amount to two 
hundred thoufand. In fome years the number is farther 
increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims from feveral interior 
provinces of Africa, the names and fituations of which 
are juft beginning to be known in Europe. For this laft 
f a£lt we are indebted to the Aflbciation for promoting the 
Difcovcry of the Interior Parts of Africa, formed by fome* 
Britifh Gentlemen, upon principles fo liberal, and with 
views fo pubUc'^fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and^ 
to their country.. Proceedings, Sec. p. 174. 

In the Report of the Commit^ of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other paxticiilars are contamed ; and 
it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans in 
the interior t>f jmrts of Africa is not only widely extended, 

7 but 
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bot of coaGderable value* Befidcs &e gxeat eanvaa 
\rbich proceeds to Caito^ and is )<med by Mahouiedan 
pilgrims from, every part of Africa^, tbete aie caraTans 
vbich have no obje£): but commfrcCft wbich fet oat from 
Fez, Algiers, Tunis, TrIpoH, and other ftates en the 
lea coaft, and penetrate far into the interior Gountry. 
Some of them take no iefs than fifty days to leacb the 
place of their deftination i and, as the niedium of their 
rate of travelling may be eftimated at about e^fateen 
miles a-day, the extent of their journey may be eafily 
computed. As both the time of their outfet^ and their 
vc^te, are known, they are met by the people of all the 
countries through which they travel, wbo trade with 
^m. Indian goods of every kind form « coi&fiderabk 
article in this uafSc, in exchange for which the dnef 
commodity they can give i$ flaves. Part vi. 

As the journeys of the caravansy wJiich 8ire purely 
CQiumercial, do not ce^nmence. at ftated femfons, and 
. tjieir routes vary according to t^e convenience or fancy 
cf the merchants of whom they a^ compofcd, z defcrip* 
tioxk cannot be given of them with, the fame degree of 
a^uracy as of the great caravans which Jii6t Mecca. But 
by attending to the accounts of fame autbors, and the 
cccafional hints of others^ fufficient infioniiation may be 
ptbered-to fatisfy ua, that the circubtion of fiaftom goods 
by thefe caravaiv is very extenfive. The fame inter- 
CQurie ^bich was anciently kept up by the pnmaces in 
^ Nordi-eaft of Afia with IndoftaA wd Cbtnsi, anA 
irbich I formerly ddS:iibed, ftiU fubfifts* Among aH the 
nnmerous tribes of Tartars, even of thofe winch xetam 
their paftoral manners in greateit purity, the demand for 
fiic prodi^ions of thefe two countries is texf eonfidendde. 
Voys^^ de Pallas^ torn. i. p, 357, &c* tom. ii, p, 421, 
In order to fupply than with thefe^ caravans fet out 
, WQwUy from Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. L p« 333.) Samar* 

candf 
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cdnA, Ilubet^ and federal other places, knd ftturn'\<^ith 
largfe c^urgoes of ^bdtah and Qiiiiefe gondii ' 6ut the 
trade carried dnbaiiweeiiAtifltt and Chma^ in this pan of 
Afiai aabf fair the moft extenfive and bed ktlov;^. Sotn« 
cOnaexion o^ this kind, it is ptobabie, iras '4Gdpt up be« 
tween diism from the earfieft petiod, but it increafed 
greatly after die interior parts of Ruffia were tigered 
more.acceffible by the con^nefts of Zingie Khan arii Ta- 
meriane. The commercial' nations' of fiuiPop^ Were fo 
Weil aicquainted with the mode of carrying otl this trade^ 
that foon after the Portuguefe had opened' the communi-* 
cation with the Eaft by the Cape of Good'Hbpe, an at^ ' 
tempt was made, in order to diitiinifh the advantages 
whkh they derived from this difeovery, to prevail on tht 
RttiBam to' convey Indisin and Chinefe commodities 
throng^ die >wlioIe ext^t of their empire, partly by land^ 
carriage and*pavtly by meavid of navigable- rivers, to feme 
port on the IkiltK;, frMV Whi^h they might he diftributed 
through etGery piart oi landpe: Ramufio Radcblto di 
Viag^, iffd'.L p. 3^4'. Bi Hift. dix Ommerce de la Ruffie^ 
par M, Sdirederi torn, i* p: &), 14^ Thi^ fcheme, too great 
for the monarch then on Ihe- tht^one of Riiflta to canry into 
execiition, Ht^s rendered pM^cable by the conquefts 0( 
Ivan Safilov^tx, and die genius of Peter tlie GreaiL 
Though die cajijtala dt the fw<o empires weifs fituated ac 
the inimeiife diftaitoe of fi:jf dioUfxiMl three handr^daad 
lereuty^ht miles fron^ each other, and the routt lay 
for abofe 'four huhdreiflt Miles dnrbngfa an uninbabtead 
;ile&rt, {Bell'f Tiavofe^'vcrf, ri. p. 1^7.) caravans tiiardkd 
ixom the one to the other. Bbt .though it had hem 
pbipalated,> when this intercoloarfe was eftabliifafid, diat the 
iber of perfons in each camtan ffliottld not eiooced 
hundved, and though' they Were (hut up widunilre 
8 of a Ouuvanferai'dttring the Ihott tine diey vtse, 
ed to Temain in FAifij and were adlowod to deal ^ 
A A only 
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only widi a few merchants, to i^rhom A monopoty of the 
trade with them had been granted ; yiit, 'not^t^^iuMUn^ 
all thefe tefttaints and preeantioss, t)ie jealdas ^ngiiaiice 
with which the Cfainefe gdrernmenf '^sxdiidtfft f^itagactt 
from a free intcrcourfe with its fubjeAs, was alarmedi 
and the admiffion of the Ruffian caravans into the cmptc 
was foon prohibited. After Tarious (negociationsi an 
. expedient was at length devifed, by which the advantages 
of mutual commerce we«e. fecured^ without infringing 
the cautious arrangements of QMineib p^icy. On the 
boundary of die two empires^ twQ-i6uaUl towns were 
built almoft contigMQUSi Kiachta inlmbiti^d hy Huffians, 
and Maimatichin by Ghinefe^ ^'[Eo tb^fe r#l ^. market- 
able prodtt£HoQ^ of ^leir refpeftive i0)un|^|fs 9i» l^a^^t 
by the fubjcAs of each cnqMTdi mAJ^ (m^ ,tj>c ftnen and 
woollen cloth, ^ kafher^ the ^f^ t^e* ^ of iUiffiai 
are lexohai^ fot .<he fiiky, tb#:€f?ttoi>te li^^y.^ntc, 
the toys, &c of China* Bf iiwc ,w^q^|^ 
^onsof the foveve^rno^ icMiC^ oti^tbtB^^tJ^rfii^ o^ift;igkffia9 
whofe enbrged oiuul }»ifupf|iof,IPgldi^'U)U>^q^ 
of many of her pndecftflbcs^ thil ,4»dk: i%/J¥€3a^«^. ib 
Jottrifliingy > that its amotmc . mm^ysih i B^vMi^;^n 
eight hundred diallitmd pMais.flt^liii^ ^^i^^^ifc^c 
only trade which China carries on almoft entity , by 
barter* Mn CoxCf in his account of the Ruffian difco- 
.veriest has coIle&ed» with.his ufual attention and difcem- 
tnent,. every thing relat^rf to this 'btanoh lif tnt:de» the 
nature and extent of which were little known in Europe. 
Partii, chap. H, iii> iv. Nor is Kiachtx the Offly xdacc 
where Ruffia receive Chinefe aiid- IntSan tx^niiliecfities. 
A confi4crable fupply of both is btought by doravtlijtrbf 
independent Tartar$ to Ordnbutg, on the river Jjtt^ 
yopgedePalbs^'toiti.i. p*355i &c. to Troitzbfk^'tm the 
river Oui» and to bthet places which I miqght mention. 
I have entered into thV long detail conterning the mtode 
': u '\. ., ^ - ' ■■" -^ in 
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ih wUch Ae gta^tt&ioiis in Jud^i afid China are circu^ 
heed thipngh JEl.t^» a» it affprd^. 4^ moflr ftriking in^* 
ftan^^ I'lijao^ pfx tl^e.gteat. extent ta which vahiablp 



NOTE LV. SEct- IV. p. i(S«. 

Tttfe only voyage o( difcowcry in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the Soutfay fay any of the ancient commercial 
dates in the Mediterforftean* 19 ^tofHanno^ undertaken 
by order 6f the republic <rf Carthage* .As the fituation 
of ^that Vity, lb ^tieh nearer the Straits than Tyxe, Alex- 
andria^ Md the bt&e)^ f^t!s^of uncient trade wihich have 
beeh tneheioiidd^ gim-it niMO > immediate accels to the- 
dcekti', iAati^cii^bAilnGe^ togedser widi liie'vanousiet* 
tlemettts ^hi^h' tfti^Cei^hagiaiatis : Ikd Mtiade in dUSerent 
prbvihccaf.ef Spsim,*natiiraliy faggeftedto them this ca- 
terptife, a^d-isffi^ed^iliem'tHe pv^^ cf xronfidexable. 
advantages fbTii^ its "fti^cef^ ^The-^reyage of Hanad^ in- 
fteadbfinfvalidaftitig, feetns^torocmfimcthfi juftne&of |he 
reafoM wldiSi -iizfe^ 'been gifen^ .whf . no^ findkir liitteii^t 
wasf fttadd tty dkt-^Akt cm^Kopxt i atStkts in the McditCMr- 



/; NOTE LVL JSEiXt, tV. PkI(S& : 

Tkwjph Acl intell^ent authors, whom I have quoted 
conCdered this voyage of the I^heniqians as fabulous, Hero- 
dotus ixj^ntioos a ci^cuqiftance concerning it which feems 
to. prove that, it 'bad really been performed. " The Phe- 
V xiicians/' fays he^ " affirmed that, .in faiKng routid. 
<« Africa,.d)^y lud the fun on their iright hand, which 
<( to ine appears not to be credible, though it may be 
<« deemed fo by others/' Lib. iv. c. 42. This, it is 

A A 2 certain, 
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c^rtatri, ihOft have luii^pelied^ if they rcallf accompCfted 
fiich a Toyagc. The feience c£ aiironomy, however, was 
in that early period fo tmpeifeAi that it waa by ext>erieiK:e 
only that the Fhenicians could cdme at die kaowJcdge of 
tliis h€t i they durft not, without this, have ventured to 
' aflcrt what would have appeared to be an improbable fic- 
tion. Even after what they related) Herodotus difbelieved 
it. 



NOTE LVn. Sect.IV, p.176, 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNG/ this incteafiog dematfd . fcnr the 
ifcodttdiMs <tf India^ it is- remarkable, that during the 
flxt^eilth eeiitufy ibmc commodities which: ace now. the 
chirf anoo^es of importation from the £aft» wefpfi eiitier 
altogether AKiknown, c»r .of little ac^unt Teai the jun- 
portatbh ^f which, at prefent, iar e^o^edf ^t of any 
cfth^ prodttftion of the Eaft, has Hot been in geneffd jufe, 
in dny Mttntry of £arc^>e^ a fuU century ;} and yet» dupng 
/ thai fliott p^d^ from feme fingular oaprice of taft<f^.or 
power of faihioti, the infufion of .a leaf brought fK>n^ :thf 
fartbeft exfirauUy of tlie eaith, jq£ whl^ it is. perh^a the 
higheft praife to fay that it is innoxious, has becoip^ al- 
moft a neceflary of life, in feveral parts of Europe, and 
the paflion for it defcends from the moft elevated to the 
loweft orders in f<H:iety. In 1^85 > it Was computed that 
the. whole quantity, of tea importeci into ^Europe from 
Chiqa was about nineteen hiillic^tis of. pounds, i)f which 
it is conjeftured that twelve nulUons wefe Consumed in 
Great Britain and the dominions depending upbnit. 
Dodfley's Aiiniial Regifter for. 1784 and 1785, p. Ijfd- 
Fn 1789 twenty-one millions of pouftds/wete imfjotted- 
The porcelain of China, tibW aS cohiilion in many parts 
of Europe as If it Wefre ot donlefttc nIanufaSfture, was 
riot knowfl to the ahcient^. Mateo tolo is the firft 

among 
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Among the ino4emP w^o ra^nti^ns it, Tbe Foirtugjusfe 
began to import it wt l99g after th^? fijfft voy^ tf>. 
Cbm3> A. D. J5 17 ; buit it wa« ^cpnfiderabl^ tjine l^^fpr^ 
the ttfe of itbecatiie «|:tcpfiy€. . ' ' ; • 



NOTE LVIII. p. 20Q. 

According to ^ the nrriters of v^tiqwtY» the It^*, 
dians are faid to be divided inti9 fey^O trjJb^ or cuifts. 
Strabo, lib. xv, p, 1029. C. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 15^3, &ci Arrian. Indie. <:. io« They ^re Mi ipt^ 
this error, it* is profaabie, by cooiideriiig foine of the fub- 
divifions of the calls, as if they had been a diQ;ind: in- 
dependent order. But that there were no more than 
four original ciifts, we l^axn JVom the concurring tet 
timony of the beft-informed modem travellers. A 
moft diftinft account of thefe we| have in ^' La Porte 
** Ouverte, ou' la vraye Rcprcfentation dc la Vie, des 
** Mo^ur^i de h ReKgipn,' et du Service des Brahmines^ 
«« qiuidemcwrent fur l^s Qjftcs de ChorotnandeV* &c. 
This wa§ cc^piled before the paiddk of ^laft century^ 
by Abraham Roger, chaplain if fte t)\itch faftgxy dX 
Pullicate. By gainipg the confidence* iof an intelligent 
Brahmin, h6 acq^i^i^d informdition co^eming ^e m^- 
Tt^rs and reiigiod of the iedi^^s, rt)0r§ aqthentip and 
^xtenfive diam was known to Eur^o^sins j^ior ^o the 
l^se tranilatians fii^otli the San(lsfeet Ungv^^. I oien- 
-tion this book, becaufe it feems to ht lefe know^d^an 
•it deYerves'.fo. be* There Remains oow i«):4pi*ft witfi re- 
•fpefSk eieberto the humber or &c {im(^kmA ^f t(fe 
caAs, as l>othare afcertainedirom- the. moft W9WI}: gf^d 
Tacred books of the Htudpos, and icanfiitimed bf t^e tc« 
counts of their own inftitudonfi^ given bf Sr^u0W$ f m- 
nent for. their leavnknf . . According tpihwB^itbe /liff»||!ejpit 

AA 3 cafts 
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cafts proceeded from Brahma, the jmrnediate agent of 
the. creation under the Supreme Fowet» Jn the follow- 
ing manner, which eftabliihes both the rank, which tiiey 
were to hold^ and the office winch they^were required 
to perform* 

The Brabmifh fraoa thp: mouth (wifdom) l To pray, to 
read, to inftrufl. 'V 

The Cbihtnef from the arms (ftrengtii) : to draw the 
bow, to fight, to govern. 

' ' 'J* 
The Bice, from the belly or thighs (nourifhrtient): To 

provide^ the neeeflaries of life by agriciiltiiTc and 

trafic. 

The Sooder, from the feet {fubjc£lion) j To labour, to 
ferve. 

The prefcribed occupations of ail thefe clajles arc 
eflential in a well-regulated ftate. . Suborduiate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious dafs, 4cnomiwte4. Sur^ 
run Sunker, fuppofed to be the ofiipring .df . an unlawful 
union between perfbns of different caft^, • TKete are 
moftly dealers in petty article* of retail traded.. Iprefacc 
to the Code of Gcntoo Laws, p. xlia. and icix. This 
adventitious caft is not mentiimedras far ^ I I^^ow, by 
any European audror. The diftioftioi^, waf jfcQa.iucc 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to. 4X)nfider the 
members of diis caft ao bel<Higingto tb^ Soaci^i:/ Be- 
fides fliefe aeknowtodged ciifts, there, tir.^ Kioer.^if un- 
happy men, denominated,. en thej Coronian4^ coaft, 
Parian, and tti^ Other parts of Indian Cbandalaji^,, Thefe 
are outcafts &Qm.theii^ origbal .order, whq, by. ^ir 
mifcbndod;, have £ocfe^ed: all- the priviteges '<^f it. 
Tbcur condition isy undoubtedly, the loweft degradation 

' ,. ofl 
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of human nature. No perfon of any caft will have , 
the Icaft communication with them. Sonncrat, lorn. i. 
p. 55, 5/J. If a Pariar approach a Nayr^ L e. a warrior 
oi high ca(l| on the jVIalabar coaft, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water Or milk arc confidered 
as defiled even by their fliadow pafling over them, and 
cannot be ufed until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery 
vol. ill. p. 243. It is almoft impoflible for words to 
exprefs the fenfation of vilenefs that the name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitutions of his 
caft finks into this degraded fituation. This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo reiblute in adhering to the inftitu- 
tions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of caft is, to them, 
the lofs of all huhian comfort and refpefhibility ; and is 
a pimifhment, beyond comparifon, nu)re fevere than, ex- 
communication in the molt triumplmnt period of Papal 
poWi - 



er. 



The four original cafts are named, and their fun£lions 
defcrit^ed in ^e MaHabarat, the moft ancient book of 
thp Iftncfoos, and of higher autliority than any with 
. liirK^h*' Europeans^ ate' hitherto acquainted. Baghvat- 
6cetai ff: 130/" The fame difti«£libn ot cafts was known 
Vo the author- iof '"Hecto-pades, suiother work of con- 
(idLcirablc aritlqultf, tranflated frotti the Sanfltreet, p. 251. 

* -Tittc mchtioh of one* circutoiftancc refpe€king the 
affthidioh'' oF cafts 'ha* been omitted in the text. 
5T»°"^^ A^ ^^"^ ^^ reparation be fo dravm, as to render 
die afccttt from an iiiferior tfy a 'higher caft ahfolutely 
ihipofl^Ie, anil il Wduld^ be negaflided as a moft enormous 
hnpiety, if one in a lower ocder ihould prefume to 
perform any funftion belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caftv yct,iil ccttain caff€», the ftioMts declare it to be 
lavyful for perfonsof a high «Ufs to cxercife fome of 

AA 4 , the 
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the occupations allotted to 9 ckfs below their owii, 
without lofing their caft bj dolpg (b. Pref, of Pundits 
to ihe Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 100- Accordingly 
wc find Brahminj employed in the fcrvice of their 
princes, not only as minifters of ftatc, Ormc's Frag- 
mentS) p. 207. but in fubordinatc ftations. . Moft of 
the officer? of* high rank in the army of S^vagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmin^^ and 
fome of them Pundits gr learned Brahmins. Ibid. p. 97. 
Hurry Punt and Purfcram Bhow, who commanded the 
Mahratta forces^ which a£led in conjunflion with the 
army of Jjord Comwallis agabft Tippoo Saib, were 
Brahmins, Many Seapoys in the fervice of the £a{t India 
Company, particularly in the Bengal prefidencyt are of 
the Brahmin cad. 

AK0TH£ii hd concerning the cafts defenrei notice. 
An inunenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome 
years, to more than 150,000, rifit the Pagoda of Jug- 
gernaut in Orifla^ (one of the n)oft anciient snd saoft 
revered places of Hindoo worihip,} at the time of 
the annual feftival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four caft^ 
are allowed promifcuoufly to approach the altar of th^ 
idol, and feating themfelves without diftin^Hon, eat indifr 
criminate of the fame food. This feepis to indicate fpa^e 
remembrance of a ftate prior to the inftitution of cafts, 
wfaer) all men were confidcred aseqtuJ. I haye not 
fuch information a« enaUes me to -account for a pr^ice 
fo repugnant to the firft ideas and principk$ of the 
Hindoos, either facxdd or «iyil, Bernier, torn. ii. p»-io2. 
Tavcmier, book ii. e. jk An<]uetil. Difc. IV^lim* p. $<. 
3ketchesy p. 96. 

SoMB of my. readers muft Jhave obferved, that I have 
|M)t mentioned the n\imeravrs orders €^ iiidian devotees, 

to 
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to -all of. wJiom European .writers give t|ie ^ppellsitioilt 
qi Faquirs ; a name by which the Mahomedans <li£- 
tinguHh fanatical monks of their own rdigtoa. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious tnftitiltidn^ ^ 
of the Hindoos, did not render it neceiiary that I fliould 
confider the Indian Faq-airs particularly. Their. nu<i>* 
Jber, tlie rigour of their mortifications^ the ekcruciatipg 
pcn^nce^ which they voluntarily undergo^ and the high 
opinaon . which the people entertam ^ of their fan6lity» 
have ilruck all travellers who had vifited India, and 
their defcriptions of them are well known. The power- 
ful influence of entbufiafm, the love of diftin£llon^ 
and the defirc of obtaining fome portion of that reve- 
rence and thofe honours which the Brahmins are bom 
to enjoy, may account for all the extraordinary things 
which they do and fuffer. One particular concerning 
theni. merits notice. This order of devotees appears to 
have been very ancient in India. The defcription of 
the Germanif which Strabo takes from Megailhenes, 
applies, almoft in every circumftance^ to the modem 
faqi^rs. I^b. xy. pr 1040. B. 



NOTE LIX. p. 202. 

' What I have aflcrtcd in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen who 
liave (een much of India, and vdio obferved all they faMf 
^^jtritli a difceming cy^, Aat tfie conqtjefts b«>di of the 
J^f ahomedans apd of the EuropeaTTB have had feme eSc6t^ 
iipon the manners and cuftoms qf the natives. They 
imagfaic that the drefs wHch the Hindoos now wear, 
the tnrban, the jummah, and long drawers, is an imitation 
of that *worn by -their Mahomedan conquerors. The 
aiirient drdfs of tfce Indiana, as defcribed by Arrian, 

Hift. 
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Kfb ladic* c. i€» .was a muflin cloth dtr^wii loofdy 
about thdr fi|otildcr% a muflin fbirt reaching to 4ihc middle 
of the leg9 and their beards were dyed ▼arious^ colours \ 
which is not the fame with that ufed at prefent. The 
cttftom of feclttding womeil^ and the ftri£lnefs with 
which they are confined, is likewife fuppofed to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. This fuppoCtioiiis 
in fome meafure confirmed by the drama of Sancontala, 
d^nflated from the Sanfkreet. In that play, feveral fe- 
male chara^lers are istroduced, who mingle in focicty, 
and converfe as fieely with men, aa visomtn are accuf- 
tomed to do in Europe. The authori^ we xciay piefume, 
defci^KS the manners, and adheres to the cuitoms of 
his own age. But whik I mention ^s remark, it is 
proper, likewife, to obferve, that, from a j^^ge in j^tabo, 
there is reafon to think, that, in the ag^ of ^Alexander 
the Great, women in India were guarded with the fame 
jealous attention as at prefent* '< When th^r princes," 
(fays he, copying Mcjgafthcnes,) *< fet out upon a public 
•* hunt, they are iiccompanied by a number Cf their wo- 
<< men, but along the ,road in which tbey .travel^ ropes 
^ are ftretched onea^h fide, and if any man approach 
^ near to them, he is inftantly put toxleathJ* . Lib* xv. 
p. 1037. A. In fome parts of India, where the original 
manners of the people may be fuppofed tp fubfift in 
greateft purity, particularly in the high country towards 
the iburcea of the lodus, women oCra^ik.^^de in private 
apartments, fecludcd . frbjiir focicty. . Vqtk^fs Travels, 
Tol.i. p. 228* Womea: eye?, of tifc .]^rahmiii-ca^ ap- 
pear in.theflrectSi without A. veil; ;md{4j. is ptiLj^ as I 
am infonaed, in tha houfes of perfo^Sr ^9^ hi^. r§]^ or 
great opulence dsat a.. diftioA quarter o^,.bara^ ^i^ al- 
lotted to the wometi. 'Tbcinflu^Qf,of £u^p^aQ^.j8aan- 
ners begins to be apparent aaiong the^Htii^cK^.j^;^ »:- 
fide in the town of : Calcutta^ SomQ^ofj jdbem <)rive 
iibout in £tigli{b chariots^ fit upon chairs, and fur- 

8 nift 
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ntfii^fkelr boitfef 'wklv' mirrors.^' ^^^ Mcmy/cin:uinftatii» 
might be m^iiCidif^;' were dik tbe: ptt^et ]deoe^ whichy 
ir is proteWe/ ^HU contribute to die progrefs <rf tiii« 
fpirit of ftfiitititm; 



..,, NOTE IX p- 203. 

It is amufiAg toobfenre how exaAly the idea^of aa 
intelHgent Afiotic coincide with thofe of the £iiiopeans 
Dn this fubj6£t« << In ttfle&ing^ fap he^^upon the po- 
*« Ttttf of ^araii [the countries beyond the O^anjand 
^< AraMa^ I i^b^ at firft at a lof&to aflign a lea&nwjby 
'* theife couniritts have never .been able tx> retaitt wealdi^ 
^ i^^iilfty on the contrary, it is daily increafing in Indoftan. 
** Tim-our tarried into Turan the riches of Turfceyt 
<' Terfi^j and Indoftan, but they are all difiipated $ andy 
•< during the reigns of ihe four fitft CaU^s, Turkey,' 
^* Perfia, part of Arabia, Efliiopia, Egypt, and Spain, 
<* were thcik' tributaries; but" ftill they were^rtot rich. 
" Itis erideht, then, that this diffipation of die riches 
•* oTa ftateVTriuft hare happened either from dxtraor- 
*« dmary drains, or from forae defefl: in the government. 
<* tndoftan has-been frequently pluddefed by foreign in- 
^ vatfers, ztH tiot one of its Kngs ever gained for it 
*« any acquiiition k)f wealth ; neither has the country 
<^ many miniear of gold and fflver, ttnd yet Indoftaii 
'<* dK)unds' itl mohey apd every Gthtt kind of wealth. 
<« The abtfndamce 06 ^eaie is tindmibtedly owing to 
•^ ^the lai^^ &hpordtlon of goidnand filvet m the (hips 
^ 0f 'Euf^pe; and odier 'nadonsj'maxrjr of whpm bring 
^< teady «m^y in exdbumge for die aianu|i£^ure» md 
^ ^MxtA 'ptodttQISDnH of thcvuouatry. If thisii^not 
M the ci«ife of die profperotU ftate of Indoftan, it n&uft 

■ -■ - -: ."• .. . :.-. « be- 
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V be evtfig to the peculiar hk&ng of Cod.'' Mefncnm 
pf Khfljcb Abd«U«J(iHreem> a Cafluneeriftn of diflinAion> 



NOTE LXL p. 209." 

That the moharchs of India were the fole proprie- 
tors of land, is afferted in mod explicit terms by the 
indents. • The peopk, (fay they,) pay a land-tax to their 
kings, becaufe the xrixclt kingdom is regal property, 
StrabOf lib. rrt p. 1030. A. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 153* 
This was not pecuKar to India. In all the great mo- 
9iMhie«of the £aft, the (ble property of land feemsto be 
TSft^ in the fovereign as lord paramount. Accord- 
ing to Chardin, this is the ftatc of pfoperty in Perfia, 
and lands were let by tlie monarch to th^ farmers 
who ctthiTated them, oii conditions tieaily refembling 
tbofe granted Jo the Indian Ryots. Voyage^ torn. iiJ. 
p. 339, &c. 4to. M. Vciney givcS^ a finiilar account 
of ^e tenure by wMch landd- arie held in One ^ the 
grc^ pTitvinlces of the Turkiih ^Mpire* -Voy. en Syric, 
&c. torn, iiv p. 369, 6ee. The pi«cif« mode, bowever, 
in whick the Ryots ^f Indoftan held their pofleSons, is 
a circumllance in* its ancient political TU>nftitiKmiW with 
reffcGt to which gentkmen of fuperior difcernmeifl, who 
haefc refided long in the xromtry, and &l]scd'f(Hne of the 
higheft ftaiions in" government, bare fornaied veiydiffer- 
eAt opinions. Some have imagined that grants of 'land 
iwere made by die ibvercign to liilagcs or fmall com- 
mnnities, the iiahabitants of which, under ijbe ditec- 
tbn of their own chiefs or hcads«4iieii, laboured ici in 
cosnmcm, and divided the produce of it among AtA in 
certain proportions. Deficfipt^ de IflAd. ^r M«'Ber- 
nonUli, pom. iL 223, &c« Others niaiiil^ ^irt the ^ro- 

- perty 
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pttty^fct land' hftsf been tf^noferred fram the crown to . 

faeredkafy oflicets of great eminence and power^ deno»' 

minated Zemindars^ who colled the rents from the Ryclt^ 

and parcel out the lands among them. Others contend^ 

that the office of the Zemindars is temporarjr and mi'* 

nifterial^ that tliey are merely ecdlcftors of revenue^ xt*' 

moveable at pleafure^ and the tenure by vhidi the Ryots 

hold t}^ ppoiieflion^ i^ derived kninediately fiom the 

ibrereign. This laft-opinion is fttpported with great 

abiKty by Mr. Grants in an Inquiry into the Nature 

of Zemind^ry tenifreA in the landed property of Ben* 

galj So:. This quefHon ftill contiaiies to be agitated 

lit IBenga?, and t^c^ plauiBble arguments have be^ pro* 

duced in fH}^rt of the diferefit ppiniMS) ^at akbengh 

It be a point eScttemely mtereftlng, a$ the f iitaire fyftenpk 

of Bsrilijh finance in India appears likely to innge> m 

an ei&f t0al degree^ upon it^ perfons well ai^quaittted with 

the Aai^ of Indi«) have not been able to form, a final 

and fatisfa<lory. OpiriioA on diis fiibje£t. Capcain S^tlc^ 

patritk's Xntrod. to the Inftitutesof Ghacan KJian* 

NeW AfiatieMifcell. N*It. p. 130. Though the fen^^ 

timents of the Commitsee of Revenue^ compofed of per* 

fons emkient for their abilities ^ lean to a conclufion againft 

the hereditary right of the Zemindars in the* foil, yet 

the Supi^eme Council, iti the year I786> deoHnlEd, for 

good reafons^ ;to gite anjr decifive judgment on a fob* 

jeSt of fucK magnltude.-^TTiis note was fent to the prefs 

befote 1 had it in my power to perufc Mr; l^oufe's 

ingenious and inlbruj^Lve Difierta^ion: concetning the 

landed property of BoitgaL In it he adopts an ^opinion 

eotitv^ty W that of Mr. Grant, and maintains,, with that 

eatidoiir ^and liberality of fentiment which, are always 

cdn^tiioud where Aete is no other objeft in view but 

the AkottYj of truth, that the Z^ihindars of Bengal poC- 

feft theh- landed property by hereditary right. Were Ipof- 

fefl^d of fuch knowledge either of the ftate of India, or 

of 
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of the fyftem of adm'^ftration eftaUiibedi]|exc» sis wooU 
be requtfite for comparing thefe ^ifimnt itheories^ and 
determmbg which of tb^ merits ^che prdferenee» die 
. fubjed of my ' refearcbes does - n^t x^tider iti seceffiuy to 
enter into fudt a difqittfition. I imagine^ bemcnt, 
that the fiate of landed property in India might be 
greatly Uluftrited by an accurate companifon of it 
with die nature of feudal tenmes; and I appfthend 
that diere might be traced there a fuccd&on of changes 
taking place in much the (ame ofdcr .39 hds been oiv 
ferved in Europe, from whkh it might afspear^.that 
the pofleffion .of land was granted at &rft duriz^.plea- 
fure, aftenrards for life, and at bngth .became per* 
petual and hereditary prbperty* But exete under AhisM 
form, when land is acquired eiither by potcbafe c^.iii- 
heritanqe, <the manner in wUcttUbe r%bt of pmpei:^ 
is confirmed and rendered * complete, ?m .£iim»pe. by ^ 
Charter, in India by a £ii9/8Q^ f roJSk tb^ fov^fj^l^ii^feeins 
to point out what was, its.origiiig} ftjite. .A^or^lllg^ 
each of the theories which I htye ,«ie£ii<fti^, illQ.tf* 
nure and condition of the. Ryof^ ae^y >xsf9mb|e the 
defcription which I hiY^ ff»cn, of th^^«;)j XJif^ fi^t^i 
we learn from the accoux^ts c^ intelligent ob^rfei^f jgt j^ 
happy and independent as falls tp ti^ lp^,,of .^^y race 
of m^ employed in the cultivation q{ .thc,€^ti^. The 
aapient Greek and Rinnan ' writers^ Y^^^9 .acgji^aintsince 
with tbe interior pai:ts pf India was very imgeripii, . ic- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual . produce of land 
as the general average of rent paid to the fovcrcign. 
Upon the authority of a popular author who flouriflied 
in India prior to the Qhriftian xra, we may conclude 
that a (ixth part of tlie people's income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovcrcign. Sacontala, AS V. 
p. 53* It is now known that what the ibvereign re- 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country, anS is reguhted by the fertility or barrennefi 
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of the foU> the attiMre of titt dSmafie, the abundance 
or fcvcky of rvrdtter^ and manyroi^er obriotts cir^uni'* 
ftancea. - Byi^idieaccouat giv^.pf: it, I iftould ktis^ine 
tbat^ in £cMpac .diftnfb, it has. Jteoa. mfodr b^ocbi < it$ 
due ftofotfiomi. One circumAance with* refpecl tp the 
adminiibration of itvenvie in Bengal mf^iit^ &oti<^ei aa it 
redoonds to. the honour of the e^npfcrox Akber, the 
w^jom of -^hotc goycmment J.h^vecoften had occafipn 
to eelebsate*' A: general and regiilar aiTefiment of re- 
venue in Bengal I was farmed osi.hia .reign* All the 
lands were then Talued, and the rent of each inhabit- 
ant 'wd at 3eaeh iriDage afcertained^ A rc^alar gra« 
daemon- of acoov^nta was eftabHifaedi The rents of the 
different' hihdMtants^. who. iived in. one ne^hbourhood ' 
being (^UeAed? together, formed the account of a village ; ' 
therents of fetefal villages being next eollpded mto one 
▼iew^ finriMd the ' accounts of' a larger portion - of landi 
Itie agitate of tbefe aceoonts exMbited the rent of 
a 'diftridy'iind thk {\m! total' of the rents of aUtbe 
diftriAs in fieMgal, formed the account of the revenue 
of die'%kde,pi^Ovin<». From die rdgn :of:.Aiber to 
cfae^ governmeltf ^f Jaieet AR Cavm^ A.D^ 175^7^ the 
Mtkvai aihount of revenue^ and the modeff^of ^ lerying'tt, 
continued wifli little variation;^ Bdt in ord^r to rahef ibs 
fdm which he had ftipuTated to pay t^e Englifh on hto ele* 
vatiphi he departed (torn i!he wife^s»tangement9 of Akber ; . 
inany^new modes of afleiTihent were introduced, imd ex- 
actions multiplied, ^ '-' ^' > 



_.NpTE,Lm,;P-.aix. 

I^.SttALL mention only.j^neii^ft^nce. of their attention 
to.Aia ufefttl.n:gula<ion pfl^p^ice^ Lahore^ in the 
Panjab, is . diftant from A^a, .th« . ancient capiul of jn- 

doftan, 
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doftan^ five hundred miles. Along eaoh fide of the foad 
between thefe two gre^t cities, AetG is planted a coin 
tinned row of Ihady trees, forming an avenue, to winch 
(whedier we confider i:s extent, its beauty, or utility hi a 
hot dimute) there is nodiing fimilar in any country. 
Rjamtff% Memoir, p. 69. 



NOTE LXIU: p. ^ly. 

- We cannot place the equitable and mHd government 
ef Akber in a point' of view more advantageous, than 
by contraftu^g it wkh the conduA of other Mahomedan 
princes. In no country did' this contrail ever > appear 
more ftriking than in India. In the tfaoUfandth year 
of die Chriftian sera, Mahmud of Ghazna, to wiiofe 
dominion were fubjefted the fame, countries which 
Conned the ancient kingdom of Ba&ria, invaded In«- 
doftan. Every ftep of his prdgtefe in it was marked with 
bbod and defoladon. The moft celebrated Ps^odas, 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and .mag'* 
nificenoe, were deifaroyed^ die miniftcrs of religion wcxe 
mai&cred, and widi.undiftinguiihing ferocity die ccnrn* 
try was laid wafte, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud» Timui^ 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of hi^er fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms againft Indoftan; and though bom in 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far furpafled the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of. the ♦• Deftroy- 
« ing Prince/* which was given to him by the Hin- 
doo^ the undefcrving viftims of his rage. A rapid 
byt ftriking defcription of their devaftations may be 
found in Mr. Orme's Differtation on the Eftabliftiments 
made by the Mahomedan conquerors in Indoftan. A 

7 - more 
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Ihore full account of tjicm is given by Mr. GibSon, 

Vol, V. p. 646. vol. VI. p. 339, &c.* The arrogant • 

tontempt with -^hich bigotted Mahomedans View all 

the nations who have not embraced the religion of 'the 

'prophet will 'accbunt fot the unrelefttihg rigour of Mah- 

mud and Tkmir towards the Hitidoos, and greatly cn» 

iiance^ the ^erit of the tolerant fpirit. and moderattoil 

with which Akber governed his fubjefts. What im* 

prefBon the mild adminiftration of Akber made upon 

the Hindoos, vve learn from a beautiful letter of Jefl^ • 

Want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, his 

fanatical and perfccuting fucceflbi:. ^^ Tour royal an* 

*' ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 

** duSr^d the affaifs df tliis einpire iti equity and firm 

** fecutity fot the fpace of fifty-two years, prefcrving 

* every tlibe of men in eafe and happinefs; whether 

** ttey were foilow3er$ of Jefus, ot of Mofcs, of David^ " 

^ erf df Mahonifcd ; weire they. Brahmins, were they of 

*< A^ fcft of Dhanans^ which denies the eternity of 

«* matter, or of Aat which afdribes the exiftcnce of the 

*' world to ehance, ifiey all equally enjoyed hi$ counte- 

-*« nance and favout 5 infotrtuch that his people, in gra-^ 

«* tittirfe for the indifcriminate protedliori which ,he af- . 

«* fbrded ' thein, diftinguilhed him, by the appellation of 

<* Juggoi Ormvy nuaxdian of Mankind. If your 

«« Mirfefty places airy f^th in thofe tooks, by diftinftion 
«« ciffled dlviricfj you wHl there be inftrufted that God 
«* It the God of all mankind^ not the God of Maho- 
«♦ medatis alone. The Pagan and the Muffulman are 
«♦ cqaaflly iiir Hrt prefence. Piftinftions of colours are 
*< of hSs ordination. It is Hi who gives exiftence; 
«« Hi your temples, tphis Namei'th* voice is raifed ih 
*« prayer I in a hbufe of images, where the bell 19 
«< aaken, ftin He is the obj^a of adoration. To vilify 
<< iixt religion and cuftoms of other men, is to fet at 
^ naught the. plQafare of <he Almighty* When we de^ 
: IB «* face 
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<^ face a pifture, we naturally incur the rcfcntmentof 
« the pahiter ; a;id juftly has the poet faid, «* Prefume 
«< not to arraign or to fcrutinize the various works oi 
** Power Divine." For this valuable communicatioji 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, p. xcvii. 
I have been aiTured by a gentleman who has read this 
/letter in the original, that the tranflation is not only faidip 
(\xl but elegant. 



NOTE LXIV. p. 225. 

I HAVE not attempted a dcfcription of any fubtcrranc- 
ous excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpefted. 
■ In feveral parts of India, there are, however, ftupendous 
works of a fimilar nature. The extent and magnificence 
of the excavations in the ifland of Salfetta are fuch, that 
the artift employed by Governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, aflerted that it would require the labour of 
forty thoufand men for forty years to finifh them. Ar- 
chaeologia, vol. vii. p. 3-36. Loofe as this mode of efti- 
mation may be, it conveys an idea of the imprefEon 
which the view of them made upon his mind. The Pa- 
godas of EUore, eighteen mijes from Aurungabad, arc 
likewife hewn out of the folid rock, and if they do not 
equal tholie of Elephanta and Salfetta in magnitude, they 
furpafs them far in their extent and number. M. The- 
renot, who firft gave any defcription of thefe fingular 
manfionsy aOferts, th^t for above two leagues all around 
the mountain nothing is to be feen but Pagodas. Voy. 
part iii. chap. 44. They were examined at greater Icifure 
and with more attention by M. Ahquetil du Perron ; 
but as his long defcription of them is not aecompanied 
with any plan or drawing, I canoot convey a ctiftind 

idea 
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idea o( the whole. It is evident, however, that they 2tt 
the works of a powerful people, and among the innu- 
merable figures in fculpture with which the walls are 
covered, all the prefent objedls of Hindoo worfliip may- 
be diftinguiflied. Zend^avefta.. Difc. Prelim. p» 233. 
There are remarkable excavations in a Mountain at Mava^ 
lipufam near Sadras. This mountain is well-known on 
the Coromandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas* 
A gootl defcription of the works there which are magni- 
ficent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Refearches, 
vol. i. p. 145, &c. Many other inftancesof fimilar works 
might be produced if it were neceflary. What I have 
ailerted, p. 225. concerning the elegance of fome of the 
ornaments in Indiian buildings, is confirmed by Colonel 
Call, chief engineer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the Indians. ** It 
<* may fafely be pronounced," fays he, " that no part 
*' of the world has more marks of antiquity for arts, 
«^ fciences, and civilization, than the peninfula of India, 
" from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
^^ carvings on fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as 
«« well as the grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing 
*^ executed now-a days, not only for the delicacy of the 
<< chifd, but the expence or conftru£lion, confidering, in 
« many inftdnces, to what diftances Ihe component parts 
«« "were carried, and to what heights raifed." Philofo* 
phical Tranfa£iions, vol. Ixii. p. 354. I am happy to 
find my idea, that the firft temples ere£ted by the Hin- 
doos were formed upon the model, of thoie caverns in 
which the rites of religion were originally celebrated^ 
confirmed and more fidly unfolded by Mr. Hodges. In 
a ihort diflertation on the primitive ftandard, or prototype 
of the difitreiit ftyles of archite£ture, viz. the Egyp^tian^ 
Hindoo, Moorifh, Gothic, and Chinefe, 4ie has examined 
and iUuftvated that curious fubje£^ with great ioj^uity. 
Travels: in Iadia> p-^S*^? 7. 
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NOTE LXV- lb 219. 

India, fays Strabo, produces 'a variety of fubftances 
"vvbich dyethe moft admir&ble colours. That the Indicm^ 
Which produced the beautiful blue colour, ia the fame 
with the Indigo of Ae moderns, . we may conclude not 
only from the refemblance of the hame, and the fimilarity 
of the cflfeds, but from the defcription given by Pliny in 
the paflage which I have quotbd in the text. He knew 
fliat it was a preparation of a vegetable fubftance, thoogh 
he was iH-informed both concerning the plant itfelf, and 
the procefs by whicb it was fitted for ufe ; which will 
not appear furprifing, when we recolleft the account 
formerly given of the ftrange ignorance of the ancients 
with refpeft to the origin and preparation of filk. From 
the colour of Indigo, in the form in which it was im- 
ported, it IS denominated by fome authors, Afrantentum 
Indicum^ and Indicum Jftigrum^ Salmaf. Exercit. p. 180, 
and is mentioned under the laft of thefe names, among 
the articles of importation froni India* ^ Peripl. Mar. 
Erythr. p. 1^. Tlie colour of the modem Indigo, when 
undiluted, refembles that of the ancient IncUcum, being 
fo intenfely coloured as to appear black. Delavai's Ex^ 
penm. Inquiry kito the Caufe of the (Ganges of Ccdours, 
Pref. p^ xxiii. Indigo is the principfe dye-ft«ff ufed by 
the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated in that 
ffiand ; but the mode of prtparing it diffh^ from Aat 
which is concinion among the people of ladoftan. Murf" 
ikvL. Hift. of Sunriatfa, p. 77. TheYe has been lately 
fiottnd in the Circar of Rajamundfy a new fpedM of In« 
^o, , denominated the Tree Indigo^ ^^hich, as it grows 
Willi and m great abundanice, po'omifes to be a difisowei^ 
tif confi^able ofe. OrieiitalRepertory, No. L p. gpt &c« 
The Gum Lacca^ ufed in dying a fed^our^ iras lifcewife 

8 . ktiowa 
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inown to the ancients, and by the fame name which it 
now bears. Salamaf. Exerclt. p. 8io. This valuable 
fubftance, of fuch ca^nfirc^ utility in painting, dying, 
japanning, varnifhing, and in the manufadure of fealing- 
wax, is the produ£lion of a very minute infed. ' Thefe 
infeds fix themfelves upon the fucculent ejftremities' oi 
the branches of certain* trees, and are foon glued to the 
place on which they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquict 
which vcxudes from their bodies, the gradual. accumUla* 
tion of which forms a complete cell for eacU infe£i> Ur^ich 
i$ the tomb of the parent, and the biith-place of }t« ofF- 
fpring. This glutii\ous fubftance, with whith the branches 
of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum-lacca. Ap account 
of its formation^ nature, and ufc, is given in the Philof. 
TranC vol. Ixxi. part ii; p. 374, in a concife, accurate, and 
fatisfaftory manner. Some curious obfervations upon« 
this infeft are published by Mr. Roxburgh, whp cultivates 
the ftudy of Natural Hiftory in India with great affiduity 
and fuccefs. Afiatic Refearchea, vol, ii. p. 361. It is 
remarkable that Ctefias feems to have received an account* 
tokrably diftinft of the infeft by which' the Gum-lacca 
is produced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour 
which it dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodptv 
edit. Weffellng, p. 830. Indian Dyers was the ancient' 
name of thofe who died either the fine Wue or the fine- 
red^ which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib# p. 810. From their 
dying cotton*ftufFs with different colours, it is evident that 
the ancient Indians muft have made fome confiderable 
proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. ii. 
§ 42. gives an account of this art as far as it was known 
anciently. It is precifely the fame with that now prac- 
tifed in callico-printlng. 
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NOTE LXVL p, 240. 

As Sanflcrcct literature is altogether a new acquifidoa 
to Europe, Baghvat-Gceta, the firft tranflation from that 
language, having been publiChed fo late as A. D. 1785,11 
is intimately conneded with the fubje£l: of my inquiries, 
and may aflbrd entertainment to fome of my readers, 
after having reviewed in the text, with a greater degree of 
critical attention, the two«Sa«ilkreet works mod worthy of 
notice, to give here a fuccin^l account of other compofi- 
tions in that tongue with which we have been made 
acquainted. The cxtenfive ufe of the Sanfkreet language 
IS ar circumftance which merits particular attention. " The 
*« grand fourcc of Indian literature," (fays Mr. Halhed, 
the firft Englifhman who acquired the knowledge of San- 
Ikreet,) " the parent of almoft every dialed: from the 
*« Perfian gulf to the China feas, is the Sanlkreet, a lan- 
•* guage of the moft venerable and unfathomable anti- 
.«* quity, which, although, at prefent, fhut up in the 
** libraries of Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the 
** records of their religion, appears to have been current 
«* over moft of the Oriental world ; and traces of its origi- 
«« nal extent may fiill be difcovered in almeft every dif- 
«« tn£k of Afia. I have been often aftoniflied to find the 
*♦ fimilitude of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Perfian 
"'and Arabic, and even of 'Latin. and Greek; and 
*^ thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, which the 
•* mutuation of refined arts and improved manners might 
^f have occafionally introduced, but in the ground-work 
*' of language, in monofyllables, in the names of numbers, 
•* and the appelliations of fuch things as would be firft 
•* difcriminated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 
^* The refemblance which may be obferved in the charac- 
*^ tcrs on the medals and figncts of various diftrifls of 
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*^ Afia, the light which they reciprocally rcflc£J: upon 
•♦ each' other, and the general analogy which they all bear* 
*♦ to the> fame grand prototype, afford another ample 
*« fidW for curiofity. The coins of Aflam, Napaui, Gafh- 
« meere, and many other kingdoms, are. all ftamped with 
" Sanfkreet charaftersi and nioftly contain allufions to. 
** the old Sankreet mythology. The fame conformity 
** I have obferved on the impreffion of feals from Bootan 
*« and Thibet. A collateral inference miay likewife be 
« deduced from the peculiar arrangement of the^Sanf- 
" krect alpJiabct, fo very different from .that of any 
*< other quarter of the world. This extraordinary mode 
** of combination ftill exifls in the greatefl part of the 
U £aft, from the Indus to Pegu, in diale£ks now appa- 
" rently uneonneifted, and in characters completely dif- 
« fintilar ; and it is a forcible argument that they are 
** 511 derived from the fame fource. Another channel 
«« of fpQculation prefents itfelf in the names of perfons 
« and places, of titles and dignities, which are open to 
^* general notice, and in which, to the fa^theft limits of 
" Afia, may be found manifeft traces of the Sanfkreet." 
Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 3. 
After this curious account of the Sanfkrcet tongue, I 
proceed to enumerate the works which have been tranf- 
lated from it, befides the two mentioned in the text.— 
I. ToMr. Wakins we ate indebted for Heeto-pades or 
AimabU bifiruSfiofty in a feries of conne£i:ed fables, inter- 
fperfed with moral, prudential, and political maxims. 
This work is in fuch high efteem throughout the Eaft, that 
it has been tranflated into every language fpoken there. It 
did not efcape the notice of the Emperor Akber, attentive 
to every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful 
knowledge. He direfted his Vizier, Abul Fazel to put it 
into a ftyle fuited to all capacities, and to illuftrate the 
obfcure pafTages in it, which he accordingly did, and 
gave it the title of, The Criterion ^of Wifdem. At length, 
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dbefe &hks made their, way into £tux>pe> and iawfi been 
circulated there v^ih additions and akeration8» under the 
namea of Pilpay and .Efop. Many of the Sanflsicet 
apologues are ingenious andbeautifol^ and have been oofkA 
or imitated by the dbulifts of other nations* But in 
£ome of them the chzvzGters of die animals introdnced 
are rery iH iiiftained v to defcribe a tyger as extremelf 
devout, an(fpra£ti(ing charity, and .other religious duties, 
p* 1 6. or an old moute well read in the- Neeta Sa/lrasj u e. 
Syftems of morality and policy, p* 24 } a cat reading re^ 
ligiout books, p. 3;, &c. difcoverg a want of tafte, and 
an inattention to propriety. Many of die moral- fayings, 
if confidered as detached maxims, are founded upon a 
thorough knowledge of life and manners, and convey 
kiftruAbn with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt 
* of the author to form his work into a ccmneAed icries of 

fables, and his mode of interweaving with them fuch a 
number of moral reflexions in profe and in verfe, renders 
the ftru£ture of the whole fo artificial that the perufai of 
it becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other inftruftions, he advifes his. Vizier 
to abridge the Idng digrefTions in that work* By thefe 
ftrii^-ures it is far from ray intention to dctraft in the 
finallefl degree frpm the merit of Mr. Wilkins. His 
country is much indebted to him for hiding opened a 
new fource of fcience and taibe. The celebrity of the 
HeetD-pades, as well as its intrinsic merit, notwithftand- 
Ing the defe&s which I have mentioned, juftify his 
choice of it, as a work worthy of being made kacanfrn to 
Europe in its original £arm. From reading this and bis 
other tranflations,. no- man will refpfe. hiin the praife, to 
which he modeftly confines his pretenfions, << of having 
<< drawn a pi£bire which we fuppoie to be a., true like# 
** nefs, although we are unacquainted vnth the original.'* 
Pref. p. xiv. — a. In the firft Number of the New Afiatic 
MifccUany^ we have a tranflation of a celebrated cosnpoiS- 
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don in the Eaft, known by the tide of the FiveGemi.' 
It eohfifts of ftaneas by fire poets vrho attended the 
cbuitof AhiSmzy King of Bengal. Some of Aefe ftanzas ' 
arc fifflple Ind elegant. — 3, An ode tranflated from WuHi 5 
in which that extravagance of fancy, arid thofe far-fetchcd 
ahd uniiaturai conceits, which fo often difguft Europeans ' 
with the poetical' compdfitions of the £ail:,i«|^ound too 
lAuch. The editor has not informed us to whofe know* 
ledgfe of Ac Sahfkreet we are indebted for diefe two 
tranflations. — 4. Some ^original gtantsof land, 6f >ery' 
ancient dates, tranflated by Mr. Wilkins. It may feem 
odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of property ihould 
hjc ranked among the literary compofidons of any people. , 

But ibrwidely -do the manners of die* Hindoos differ 
from thofe of Europe, that as our fewyers njultiply wo^ds 
and; claufes^ in order to render a grant coriiplete, aiidto 
guard againft- every thiiig that may uivalidate it, tfie 
Pundits feem to difpatch die legal parr of the deed with' 
brevity, but, in a long preamble and conclufiOii; make an 
extraordinary difplay of their own learning, eloquence,' 
and powers of compofition, both in profe and verfe. 
The preamble to one of^ thefe deeds is an encomium of die 
monarch w4lo grants the land, in a bold ftraixr of Eaftem 
exaggeration: <* When his innumerable army marched, 
<* Ac heavens were fo filled with thcwduflr of their feet 
*« that the birds of the air could reft upon it." — <^ His 
<« elephants moved like walking mountains, and the earth 
•^^oppreffed by their weight- mouldered into dlift;" • It • 
concludes with denouncing vengeance againft- tfeofe who 
fhould veatttre to^ infringe this grant: " Richies and 
** the life of man arc as tranfient as drops- of water upon 
<« the leaf of die lotus. Learning this truth, O man 1 
<t do not attempt to deprive another of his property." 
Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 123, &c. The otfa^r gran^ 
wlucib apppears to be ftili more ancient, is not lefs re- 
markable. Both were found engraved on plates of. cop«.. 
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per. lb. p. 357, &c. — 5. The tranilation of part of 
the Shafter, publiihed by Colonel Dow» in the year 17689 
ought perhaps jto have been firft menticmed. But as this 
tranilation was not made by him from the Sanfkreet, but 
taken from the mouth of a Brahmin^ who explained the 
Shafter in Perfian^ or in the vulgar language of Bengal, 
it will fall more properly under notice when we come to 
inquire into the (late of fcience among the Hindoos^ than 
in this place, where we are endeavouring to give fomc 
idea of their tafte and compofition. 



NOTE LXVU. p. 249. 

' As many^of my readers may be unacquainted with the 
extravagant length of the four aeras or periods of Indian 
chronology, it may be proper to give an account of them 
from Mr. Halhed's Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p. xxxvi. 

1. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) i^ faid to have 
lafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; and they 
hold that the life of man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thoufand years, and tliat his ftature was twenty* 
one cubits. 

2. The Tiriah Jogue (in which one diird of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofc to have confided of two 
million four hundred thoufand years, and that nx^n Uved 
to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dwapaar Jogue (in which half of the human 
race became depraved) endured one million fix hundred 
thoufand years ; and the life of man was then reduced 
io a thoufand years. 
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4. Thk Collee Jogue {in which all mankind are coi^ 
Tupted, or rather leflened, for that is the true meaning 
of Colla) is the prefent «ra, which they fuppofe or- 
dained to fubfifl four hundred thoufand years, of whicK 
near five thoufand are already paA ; and the life of. man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indiaa 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years^ 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfelf^ or more re* 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti- 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious diflertatio* 
on that fubjeft, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fomewhat better, with that of the Old Tefta- 
ment; but as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds hiscon clufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuffions foreign from the fubjeft of 
this Difiertation, and as I cannot aflent to fome of his ^ 
opinions, I Ihall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftron. Indienne, Difc. iPrelim.. p. Ixxvii. and leave my 
readers to judge for themfelves. I am h^ppy ^^ obferve 
that a Memoir on the Chronology of the Hindoos will 
be publiflied in the Second Volume of the Tranfa<flions 
of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that fome learn- 
ed member of that body will be able, from his acquaint- 
ance witli the languages and hittory of the country, to 
throw light upon a fubjefl: which its connexion with re- 
ligion and fcience renders extremely interefting. From 
one circumftance, however, which merit ji attention, wc 
may conclude, that tlie information which we have hither- 
to received concerning the chronology of the Hindoos 
is very incorreft. We have, as far as I know, only 
five original accounts of the different Jogues or «ras of 
tlie Hindoos. The firft is given by M. Roger, who 
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feoeived It finom die Brahmins on the Coromandd cdaft. 
According to it^ ilie Suttee Jogue is a period of oik 
jmllion fe«en handled and twenty-^ight thotrfand yeasts', 
^e Tirtab Jogue is one million two hundred and ninety*- 
4x thoufand years ; the Dwapaar Jogue is eighl him^ 
dred and fixty-four thoufand years. The deration of 
the CoUec Jogue he does not fpecify. Porte Ouverte, 
fF. 179. The next is that of M. Bernier, who ifecerved it 
horn the Brahmins of Benarcsr According to him, 
die duration of the Suttee Jogu« i^as two niillion fivt 
hundied thoufand years ; that of the Tiftah, Jogue one 
million two hundred thoufand years ; diat of the Dwapaar 
Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand y<5ars. 
Omoerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he,liHewife, 
•is filent. Voyages, torn. ii. p. 160. The third- is that 
j>{ Colonel Dow, according to^ which the Sutee Jogue 
IS a period of fourteen million- of years ; the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand ; the Dwapaar Jogue 
feventy-two thoufand ; and the Collee Jogue thirty-fii 
thbufand years, Hift, of Hindoft. vol. i. p. 2. The 
fourth accoynt is that of M, de Gentil^ who received 
h from the Brahmins of the Coromandel coaft, and as 
his information was acquired in the fame part of In- 
dia, and derived from the feme fource with Aat of M. 
Roger, it agrees with his in every particular, Mem* de 
I'Academ, desSciencespour 1772, torn. ii. parti, p. 176. 
The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, which I have 
already given. From this difcrepancy, not only of the 
total numbers, but of many of the articles in the dif- 
ferent account^, it is manifeft that our information coni 
cerning Indian chronology is hitherto as uncertain as 
the whole fyftem of it is wild and fabulous. To rac 
it appears highly probable, that when we urtderftand 
more thoroughly the principles upon which the faf^itious 
' seras or Jogues of the _ Hindoos have been formed, 
that we may be more able to recondle their chrono* 
logy to the true mode of computing time, founded on 
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the authority of the Old Teftament ; and may Ukewife 
find reafon to conclude, that the account gi^Fen by thev 
pftfonomers of the fitoation of the heavenly tKxliea at 
the beginniBg of the Collee Jogue, is not eftabti(he4 
)>y a£tital obfervation, but the refult of a retro{pe£U?i$ 
cakul^tbn. Whoever undertakes to inTeftigate farther 
the chronology of the Hindoos, will derive great affift« 
ance from a Mem<Mr of Mr. Marfden on ^at fubjefi^^ 
in which he has explained the nature of their year and 
the feyeral setas in ufe among them> with much i»* 
gcnnity and precifion. Philof. Tranfadi, yqL Ixxx. part ii^ 
P» 560. 



NOTE LXVm. p. 2j8, 

In the public buildings of India, we find proofs and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in fcienc^ 
particiJarly of their attention to allronomical obferva- 
tlpn. Their religion enjoins, that the four fides of a 
Pagoda {hould face the four cardinal points. In order 
to execute this with accuracy, they take a method de- 
fcribed by M. le Gentil, which difcovers a confider- 
able degree of fcience. He carefully examined the po-* 
fition of one of their Pagodas, and found' it to be pet- 
fe£Uy exaft. Voy, torn. i. p. 133, As fome of their 
Pagiidas are very ancient, they muft have early attattted 
fuch a portiod of knowledge as was re^ifite for placix^ 
theni properly. On the ceilings of Choultrys, and o^er 
%neiei|t edifices, the twelve figns of the zodiac arc oftcm 
delineated.; and from their re£^mbbnce to thofe w^ch 
are now, univerfally ufed, it is highly probable that the 
Imowledge of thefe arbitrary fyqibols was 'derive4 fipom 
ike £«ft. Colonel CaU has publifti^ a drawing of tbo 
Hgn^ of the zodiac, which h^ fpuod on the ceiling cif % 
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Choultry at Verda|)ettah, in the Madura country, Phil; 
Tranfaft. vol. Ixii. p. 353. I have a drawing of them in 
my pofleffion, difFering from his in fome of the figures, 
but I cannot fay in what particular place it was found. 
Sir Robert Barker defcribes an obfervatory at Benares, 
which he vifited A. D. .1772. In it he found inftru- 
ments for aflronomical obfervation, of very large dimcn- 
fions, and conftru^led with great fkill and ingenuity. 
Of all thefe he has p;ubli{hcd drawings. Phil. Tranfaft. 
Vol. hvii. p. 598* According to traditionary account^ 
this obfervatory was built by the Emperor Akber., The 
view which Sir Robert took of k was an hafty one.. It 
merits a more attentive infpeflion, in order to deter- 
mine whether it was conftrufled by Akber, or crefied 
in fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that 
none but Brahmins who- underftood the Sanflcreet, and 
could confult the aftronomical tables written in that 
bnguage, were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Tief- 
fenthaler defcribes, in a very curfory manner, two ob- 
fervatories furnifhed with inftruments of extraordinary 
magnitude^ at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of 
Malwa. Bernouilli, torn. 1. p. 316. 347. But thefe arc 
modern ftrudlures. 



Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical DIfquifition 
was publiihed, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more correfb orthography, the Surya Siddhanta, 
im the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian aftronomy is founded, has been difcovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers. He immediately com- 
ttronicated this valuable work to Samuel Davis, Efq, who 
has favoured the world with a tranflation of feveral 
eonGderable extrafts from it. 
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The Sutya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sanikreet 
language, and profefles to be a divine revelatioh, (sis. 
Abui Fazcl bad related, Ayeen Akbery, III. p» 8.) com- 
municated to mankind more' than two anillions of 3reafs 
ago, towards the clofe of the Sutty or Satya Jogue» 
the firft of the four fabulous ages into which the Hin- 
doo Mythdogifts cBvide the period during which they ' 
Xttppofe the world to have exifted* . But when tfak 
accompaniment of ,fi£tion and extravagance is removed, 
there is left behind a very rational and daberate fyf- 
tern of aftronomical calculation. From Ais Mr. Davis 
has feteded what relates to the calcuiatiion of Eclipfes, 
and has illuftrated it with greA ingenuity/ The manner 
in which that fubje£t is treated has fo clofe an affini- 
ty to the methods formerly brought from India, and 
of which I have given fome account, a$ to confirm 
ftrongly the oi)inion that the Surya Siddhanta is the 
fource from which all the others are derived. How 
far. the real date of this work may be afcertained from 
the rules and ^hUs which it contains, will be more 
clearly eftabliihed when a tranilation of the whole is 
publiflied. In the mean time it is evident, that what 
is already known with refpe£t to thefe rules and' tables, 
is extremely favourable to the hypothefis which af- 
cribes a very high antiquity to the Aftronomy of the 
Brahmins* 

The circumftance, perhaps, moft worthy of atten- 
tion, in the Extradis now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
tlie Surya Siddhanta. Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 245. 
249. It' may be (hewn that this fyftem is founded 
on Cf^n Geometrical Theorems, whichi though, mo- 
dem Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geome- 
tricians* 
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' I^ 18 with pleafiire^ too, wc obfervey tbat Mr. JOatiS 
K»8 in his pofleffion fererol other ancient bodes 6f 
-Hindoo aftronomy^ and that diere is reafcm to eK- 
«ped from him a iranflation of the liirbole Suarya 1^-^ 
.dfa&nta. N 

It muft be added, that wc aUb kam from tiie fecond 
Tidume ef the Afiadc Refearches, diat fome veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation' have been difcovered amm^ 

-the Brahmim ^ particularly Rules for the folution of cer^ 
tain Arithmetical queitions, with which it would feem 

.that nothing but Algebra could have fimiiflied thein# 
Afiat» Refearch* ii. p. 468. note, 4^7* 495*' 

Mt friendy Mr/ Profeflbr Playfair^ has etamitted tlut 
.Extrad from the Surya Siddhanta, which gives an ao^ 
count of the ancioit Hindoo Syilem of Trigonometry, 
and has difcovered the principles on which it is found- 
ed. It is with pleafure I announce, that die refuU of. 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public, ^id will afford an additional proof of the ex^ 
traordinary prqgrefs which the natives of India had earlf 
made in the moft abftrufe fciences* 
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j4^^^ /^ii««A minifter to AkbeTt fotereign of Indoflaii» 
pubUfhes the AyecD Akbety* 21;. Aad He^to* 
Fades, 37^. 
jtcefuusf a city buik on that rfver by Alexander the Great». 

JEras g^Inian dfrronoA^^, explained^ 378* Remarks otiy yig. 
Afrua^ general idea of the continent of, and of its tradci 1 e9, 

Ortgia of the flate-trade» 181. 
Agathemeruff his account of the ifland of Taprobfui|i» $3. 

Hit charader of Ptolemy the geographer, 341. 
Agathod^mon^ illuftrates the geography of Ptolemy, by mapSi 

Jikber^ fovereign of Indoftan, his eharafter, 314* 369. 
Alhuquerfuey Alphonfo, the Portuguefe admiral, feisi;e8 the 
ifland of Ormus, 152. His operations on the Red Seat 

153- 

Alexander the Gre^^ his extenfive views refpeding India, 13* 
His expedition to India, 14. His war with Poms, 16. 
Mow obliged to relinquifh his enterprii;e, 17* His mea- 
fures for opening a maritime communication with India, jB* 
His account of India confirmed by modem obfervatsons* 32. 
His. political views in exploring tl»t country, 24* His mea- 
fures to iinit^ his European and Afiatic fubjeAs, 2$. Con- 
iequences of his death, 3 1. The fafferinga of his army from 
the periodical raias, 295* His furprife at the tides of the 
Indian ocean, 299. Cities built by him in Indii^ 305* 30^* 
Intended a furvey of the Cafptan £ea, 3t& 

Alexandria^ long the chief feat of commerce with India». 
13. The light houCe on the Phayos eroded by Ptolemy 
X.agus, 38. ^ Mode of conducing the filk trade at that 
port, 6o. The Venetiaoa trade there for filk» 124. And 
the Florentines, 127. Isfubjefted to the Turks, 155. 

AlgeAra% I mode of calculation not unknown to the Brahminv^ 
384* 

c c /lllahahd$ 
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Mahalady the modern name of the ancient city of Pali' 
bothra, 33. Account of this cit^ by Megafthencs, 35. Re- 
marks ot Major Rennell on this fubje£t, 308, 

j^merica, difcovercd by Chrillopher Columbus, 144. The 
£afi India trade a continual drain from its filver mines, 
180. Origin of the flave trade, 181. Contrail between the 
natives of America, and of India, when firft difcovcred, 
183. The trade of Europe with each compared, 186. 
Was obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 
187. Supplies Europe with its produds, in return for 
manufadtures, 187. 

jinttochus the Gnat^ his inroad into India, 309. 

jlntomnus^ Marcus, emperor, notices of an embafly fent by 
him to the emperor of China, 78. 

Aniwerfy greatly . enriched by becoming the ftaple of the 
Hanfeatic league, 139. * 

Arabians^ anciently great dcsders in fpices from the £a(l, 

^6. Great alterations . effected in their manners by the 

■religion of Mahomet, 99. They conquer Eg}'pt and 

• Pcrfia, 100. A view of their cdmmercial navigation, 101. 
Are the firft who mention poreelane and tea, 103. De- 

• .rived the knowledge of the mariners compafs from Europe, 

333. Make no fcruple to plunder the caravans travelling 
. to Mt:cca, 351. 
Artjlotley his political advice to Alexander the great, 25. 

His }uft d<fcription of the Cafpian Sea, 315. Doubted 

the expediency of encouraging commerce in a well-regulated 

ftate, 317. 
Aromatics, why much ufed by the ancients, ^^* 
Arrlany character of his Hiftory of the ludian expedition of 

• Alcxandcrthe Great, 2 1. His account of the commerce oi 
' the ancients, 61 * Inquiry into his geographical knowledge 

• of Ihdn, 6^, • Is the firft ancient writer -who had any 

• knowledge of the Eaftem coaft of the great peninfula of 
India, 66% His account of Alexander's Indian fleet cor- 
roborated, 297. Charadtei' of his Indian hiftory, ihid. Hi« 
account of the Cafpian fca, 314. The pbces mentioned 
in his penpliis compared with modem iltuatioos and names, 

' 321, 326. 

Arts atid Sctenceif where fli^t cultivated, 2. 
Afiejlosy its -extvavagant price axnong the Romans, 318. 
Agronomy y te^monies of the great proficieifcy of the Indof- 

tan»in, 248. 
Augfburg^ greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 

commodities, 140* 
Augufius^ emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman Province^ 

45-. 
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4^een Ahler^^ iaccount of the mutual intcrcoiirfe of the 
Bail Indians by water, from, 297. See San/kreet litera- 
ture. 

B 

j9j3f/m^zff/:Sr3, derivation of the name^ 310. 

JSaSria, rife of the kingdonvof, and its accjuifitichis iH Indian 

37. Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 37. 310.. 
Baghvat Geta^ the pure theology taught in that poena^ 

276* 
Bailfy^ M. his examination into the antiquity of aftronomy m 

India, 253. 
Bank of Venice, the firft eftabliihment of that kind formed in 
! Europe, 346. ^ 

I Barygaxa^ a conHderable enoporium on the coaft of andient Iii- 
I dia, its fituation afcertained, 6i. « 

BafforAy the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, loo. 
Benares^ the peculiar feat of Indoilan fcience and literaturCy 

257. Account of the obfcrvatory there, 382 - 
Berenice^ the city of, founded to facilitate the trstde between 

Alexandria and India, 30. 
Berniet^i M. his account ofthe Indian chronology, 380, 
Bijoref inhabited by a tribe defcended from a colony left there 

by Alexander the Great, 302* 
Boddam Ead India fhip, remarkable fpeedy voyage of, from 

Portfmouth to Madras, 3 1 6. 
Brahmins, in India, their facred rights and high privilegeSi 
2207. Inquiry into the ftate of fcieritific knowledge among 
tH«m, 241. Their. religious hierarchy and worfhip, 258. 
Their, great learning taught them a theology fuperior to 
the popular fiiperftition, 274. Their do£krines coincide with 
the tenets of the Stoical School, 280. Studioufly concealed 
religious truths froni the people, 284. 
Bruce,, the information his travels afford concerning the mari- 
time" expeditions of king Solomon, 9. 
Bruges, made the ftaple of the trade of the Hanfeatic league^ 

130. Is greatly enriched, 139.' 
Bur run Sunker^ aclafs among the Hindoos, defended, 3^8* 
By^antme hiftorians, a charadler of, 105. 



C/iffa, the great trade carried on thert, 339^. 
Cairo, account of the ciravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 349. • "^ 

C c a> CaRcut^ 
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CaSfuff reon>tioi^ of Valco de Gtma in that covmtxjt I4;« 

CaUf colonel^ hie general opinion of the antiquity of arts and 
fciences in India, 371. 

Camelf the valuable properties of that ahimaly 3. Is pecu- 
liarly formed for traverfing famly defetts, 347. 

CandoMr, under what name known to Alexander the Great» 
16- 

CatitoBt in Chtna» a fa&orj fettled thcit bf the early Ax^^ 
102. 

Cafi of Qofid Hopcf circumfiances that led to the diicoTcry 
of a pafTaffe to India that way, 145. Is faid by Hero- 
dotus to Lai^ beea pafied by hmn Phenician (hips, ifiS* 
Importance of the difcovery of this paffage by the JE^>itu« 
gttc£e» 199. 

Caravans^ the origin of, 3. Were'protefted and encounged 
under th« Roman dominion, 77. Groat corameiciat u£b of, 
in the £aft, 161. Account of the caravans which viiit 
Mecca» 350. A eonliderable (lave-trade carried on by the 
Afncao caravans,, 351. 

Caff tan fea, erroneous opinion of the ancient geographers con* 
cerfvtng, 431 3 )4« By whoa firft defcribcd m modem timssy 
315. Its dimeniions, i^*. 

C^/, or, orders of focicty among the native Gentoos defcribed, 

« 199* Remarks on the policy and tendency of this arrange- 
ment, 200. Their peculiar namesi ranks, and offic«9 <kf- 
cribcd, 358. 

Cathay 9 the ancient name of China, 132* 

C^hn^ fuppofed tcf be the ifiand defcribed .by ancient geogra* 
pher s under the name of Taprobana, 84. Chriftian churches 
jolanted there by Periian mifiionaries» 105^ Is viiitcd by 
Marco Polo, the Voietian, 133. 

Chaniith Sir John, his teftimony that the Orientals derived the 
life of the mariner's compafs from ths Europeans, 334* His 
account of the trade q£ Caffa^ 339* 

ChUkmhrumt defcription of the pagoda there^ 225. 

China^ the only country whence the Romans obtained filk* do* 
Through what medium they received it, 64. How the filk« 
worm was conveyed from thence to Europe, 96. Is traded 
to by the Arabians, 103. Firft mention of porcelane and 
tea,** ib. The Chrillian religion propagated wrc by Per* 
fian midionaries, 105. How the (ilk of was conveyed to 
Conftantinople, after the Greeks were excluded from the 
port of Alexandria, 106. Eftimate of the Chinefe pradice 
of navicration, 333^ How the number of Mahometans in«- 
creafe m China, 337^ A, 0(Kiunercial intercourlcy by Iand» 
opened between that countiy and Rufiia, 353. Afloaztng 
exportation of tea from', to Europe, 356. 

9 . Chitore, 
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Chl^ref the high defcent claimed by the Rajahs oT, %ou 
Chronology^ Ihdian, the fouraerasof, 378. Remarks on, 379. 
Cleopatra^ value of her famous pearl ear-rin^B, 58, 
Colchosy the ancient pearl-fifhery there, ftitt carried on by the 

Dutch, 65. 
Colours^ Indian, for dying; account of, 372 • ^ 
Cchmhuti \m vicvr^ in that voyage by which he difcovered 

America, 144. His reliance on the authority of Marco 

Polo, the Venetian traveller, 344. See Gama. 
Commerce^ the extenfion of, abated the hoftile fcntiments which 

,a^uated one nation againft another, 1 36. Unfavourable opi* 

nion of Plato concerning, 317. 
CMfim^n law, the origin oil traced, 212. 
Comoriftf Cape, is accurately defcribed by Arrian, 6y. 
Compaftj mariner's, was unknown by the ancient Chinefe^ and 

Arabs, 333, 
ConftantinopUy taken and plundered by the crufaders, 119. 

Subverfton of the Latin empire there, 1 21. Is conquered 

by the Turks, and made the feat of their government, 134. 
Conveyancings Ipecimen of the ancient Indian ftyle of, 377. 
Corotnandel cosLtt, the inhabitants of^ always great traders, 91/ 
Cofnuu IndicopktifteSi fome account of, and of his Chriftian 

topography, 92. His account of the iiland of Taprobanay 

93- 

Cottim manufaflures, evidence of their not being comtnon 
' among the Romans, 321. 

Cru/adcs to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial effeds, f 1 3. The cruladers acquired the policy 
, and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 115. Brought 
diSerept nations acquamted with each other, 130. 



JDamafcuSi account of the caravan that travels fronl thence to 

Mecca, 350, 
Damqfk^ the name of that fpecies of filk manu&6ture, whence 

derived, 138, 
Dandulo^ Andrew, the charaAer of his Venetian Chronicle, 

337» 

D'yin^tiky M. his opinion as to the courfe purfued hi the trading 
voyages of king Solomon's fhijw, ib. liis correAions of 
Ptolemy's geography of India, 72. Corroborates Near. 
chui's account of India, 300. His geography of ^ndia con- 
troverted bj M. GofTelin, 324, 

DariuSi the Ion of Hyftafpes, king of Terfia« his refearchea 
into» and conquefts in India, 1 3. 

c c 3 Dtccanx 
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Deecauy the ancient Dachanos of Arriany 327. 

J)dta of the Indus, the general ftaU of the weather therti 

296. 
Diamonds y not fo highly efteeiped by the Romans as pearls, 31$. 
2)iodorus S'lculus^ his liiflory of the Indian expedition of Sefof- 

tris examined, 290. 
DoWf colonel, -account of his tranflation of the Shafter, 244* 

377. His account of the Indian chronology, 380, 
J)o*vuilatabadi the fame with the ancient Tagara,' 321. 
Du Haldcf his defcriptionof a peculiar fpecies of filk, 318. 
i?«/ri6 ftatcs, became the firft rivals of the Portugucfe in the 

trade to India, 179, "^ 

jDjr^/> Indian, the excellence of, 372^ 



Eqfii the regions of, where arts and fcicnces were firft culti- 
vated, 2. The intercourfe between difiFerent countries how 
fird carried on, ib. The £rfl maritime communication 
with, from the Weft,- 5. Set: IniUa* 

EcHpfesy how calculated by the Brahmins of India, 251. 

Egypt ^ ancient prejudice of the inhabitants againft any inter- 
course with foreigners, 5. How the Egyptians became a 
pommercial people j 6. The city of Alexandria built, ij. 
The feat of government fixed there by. Ptolemy Lagus, 

38. Intercourfe between the city of Berenice and India, 

39. Its opulence derived from its commerce with the Eaft, 
42. Is reduced to a Roman province, 45. Manner of 
condud^ing the (ilk trade at the port of Alexandria, , 60, 
Conqueft of, by the Arabs, 99. The Venetians refort to 
Alexandria for filk, 124. And the Florentines, 127. Com- 
mercial view of the cquntries, 137, Is fubdued by the 
Turks, 155. How the Indian trade has been condutled 
through that country at different times, 310. . 

Elagahulusj the firft Roman emperor who wore filk, 59, 

-E/^Atf«/^,.ifland, account of the ancient, pagoda there, 220. 

Elfore, general account of the pagodas there, 37b. 

JE/hp*s fables, the origin qf, traced, -376^ 

Ethics^ ftate of, in India, 244. 

Europe^ a review of the^ ftate of, at the time of the fubverfiqa 
of the Greek empire, 134. Extenfive operation of the 
commercial genius of, 183. The Europeans receive the 
produ6lsof America, and fupply it with, manufadures, 187. 
The exportation of filver to India, how beneficial to Europe, 
189. Impprtance of the difcovcry of the paflage to In^ia 
found the Cape of Good Hope, 189. 

Faguirs 
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Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in their pilgrim 

mages, 114. 338. Brief account of, 361. 
Figures^ arithmetical, originally derived from India, 247. 
Five Gcmsy an ancient Sanlkreet poen\, account. of, 377. 
Florence^ rife of the ftate of, by manufadures artd the baiik* 

ing bufincfs, 126. A commercial treaty concluded with 

Egypt, 127* Summary of the inftr^ftions to thejir Amv 

baffad^cs ^o ibe Soldan, 34 1» 



Gamay Vafco de, his voyage from Lifbon to India, 145. 

Ganges^ account of that river by Major Rennell, 307* 

Genoa^ motives that Aim ulated the Genoefe to affifi: in fubvert- 
ing the Latin empire at Con flan tiaople, 1 22. The great ad- 
vantages they derived from this meafure, 123. Character of 
the Genoefe government, 1 24, • The Genoefe expelled 
from all their Grecian .fettlements by the Turks, I33^ 
Charadler of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 339. 

GtntiU M. le, his account of the Indian Chronology, 380. 

Gentoosy fee Brahmins and Hindoos. 

Giihorty Mr. the Roman hiftoriap, teftimony in favour df ht« 
accuracy, 330. 

Goffelliny M. chara6ler of his geography of the Greeks aua- 
lized, 32<|. , . ' 

Greeksi their national pride at the time qf Alexander the' 
Great, 25. How- they attained the breeding^ of filk. 
worms under the emperor Juftinian, 97. Are (hut out" 
from the port of Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs, 
99, ^The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet II., 133. 
How they were deprived of Badria, 309. Origin of the 
ancient mythotgy of, 265. * 

Gum Laccat natHr^l hiftpry of", and it« yfes in m^nufadure, 

i7^- • . - • 



JJalhedy Mr. his account of the Sanikreet literatUITi 374* ^ 

^an/io, commanded the only Voyage for difco very undertake* 



by any of the ancient flates in the Mediterranean) 355. 
CC4 f jSanfe^ 
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Hanfeattc league, formed^ and the ftaple fixed at Bruges, ijo* 

HaiingSy Mr. governor-general of Bengal, his attention to 
torming a code of Hindoo laws, 215. 

Heeto^Pades^ or Amicable Inftrudion, an ancient Sanikreet 
compofitton, acckmnt, and chara^er of, 375. 

Herodotuty affirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
paiTed by fome Phenician veflels, 167. His hiftory of Sefof- 
tris examined, 290. Hi« unfatisfa^ory account of the tides 
in the Red Sea, 299. His juil: defcription of the Cafpian 
fea, 314. 

SmdeMf that people exa^y defcribed in the account of die 
Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 25. Their 
inflexible adherence to their religion, and cads, 336. Their 
four orders, or cafts defcribed, 199. Remarks on the 
policy and tendency of this* popular arrangement, 20O« 
Their high antiquity, and nature of their in dilutions, ^17. 
Chara&er of their judicial code, ilfid. State of fciences 
among them, 242. Their religious tenets and pra^ices, 
250. The names, ranks, and offices of their feveral cafts 
deUrribed, 358. Their temples, 371. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, affiAs king Solomon in his naval under- 
takings, 9. 

Hippalusy captain of an Egyptian veflel avails himfelf of the 
monfoons, in failing from the Arabian gulph to the Mala- 
bar coaft, 5i« 

liifpdrchusi the firfl who attempted to make a catalogue of 
the flars, 69. 

Jtyioryy authentic, the period of, extremely limited, 1. Is mi- 
nute in the records of blood, but iilenii as to the progrefa 
' of ufeful arts, 51. 

Hydafpesy river, a numerous fleet alTembled there by Alexim- 
der the Great, 18. 

ffyphafis^ river, the utmoft limit of Alexander the Great'a 
progrefs in India, ij. 



Java Minor, of Marco Fob, afccttaihed, 343. 

Jenaub, a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 

303- 
ycnkinfin, Anthony, the firft jnodera traveller who gives a 

jufl: defcription of the Cafpian fea, 315. 
ycfzvont Sing, his letter to Aurengzebe, containing a chara&er 

of fultan Al^ber, 369. 
^^fwdf^ their great ttfe| and h%h eftinatiM itfiong th« aa* 

cicaU«.57* 



INDEX. 

Jtws^ when £hcy niFe&ed a commercial intereourfe with India* 

9. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of king Solomon* 

10. Their commercial effort tei*minated in his reignt tUdm 
/fidiay the fird naval communication with, from the Weft» 5. 

The trade of the Phcnicians with, how condu£led9 7. 
Ka^l expedition of the Perfians to, 11. Conquefts of 
Darius Hjftafpes in, 12. Alexandria, for many centuries 
the chief feat of trade with, 1 3. Expedition of Alexander 
the Great to, 15. Flourifhing ftate of the country at that 
time, 16. Alexander's voyage down the Indus, 19. Poli* 
tical ftate of the country at that time, 21. Alexander's 
¥xews in this expedition, 24. Expedition of Seleucu^, one 
of the fucccffors of Alexander, 32. Embaffy of Mcgaf- 
thenes to, 33. Coqqiiefts of the Badlrian princes in, 37, 
Remains afterward undiftarbed by Europeans, until the 
Cape of Good Hope was doubled by the Portugiiefc, |7. 
A commercial intereourfe eftablifhcd with Egypt, 38,, 
How Rome was fupplied with eaftem commodities, 47. 

' Advantage taken of the monfoons, in failing from the 
Gulph of Arabia to the Malabar coail:, 51. Its commodi-, 
ties, articles of luxiiry, 54. Spices and aromatics, ^^, 
Precious ftones, 57. Silk, 59.' General view of its ex- 
ports and imports, 62. Comparifon between the ancient 
and modem trade with India, 64. D'Anville's correAions 
of Ptolemy's geography <tf, 72. The trade by caravans 

• prote6led and encouraged by the Romans, 77. The in- 
habitants of the Coromandel coaft always great traders, 91, 
The account given of India by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 94* 
The Romans rivalled in the Indian trade by the Pcffians, 

. iiitL The Italian ilrates engage in the Indian trade, 109. 
Account of the Indian trade by Marino Sanudo, 128* 
Comparative view of the Indian trade, as carried on by dif- 
ferent natio^ns at different times, 136. A dire^ voyage to 
India affefted by the Portuguefe, 146. Tlie ftaple of the 
Portuguefe trade eUablifhcd at the city of Malacca, 150* 
A commercial empire eftabliftied in the Eaft, by the ^Por- 
tuguefe, 156- How it came to pafs that tbe difcovery of 
a dirc£l uavigation to India was referved for modem times* 
164. The condu£): of ancient and modern navigators to 
the Eaft, compared, 16S. The prices of Indian commodi* 
ties greatly reduced by the opening a diredl conmiunication 
•«rith India, 171. The India trade a continual drain of 
A.merican filver from Europe, 180. Contraft between the 
Aate of the natives of India and America, when firft difco« 
w^rcd, 183. The trade of. Europe with each, compared, 
% 86. The filver exported to India contributes to enrich in» 
Jtcad of ioipoveriihing Europe, 188* Importance of th« 

difcor 
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. difcoTcry of the pafiajife to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope> to Europe, 189. E x ami natioa of the improbabili- 
ties attending the fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to India, 
289. Remarks on the weather there, 295. Remarks on 
the naval expedition of Nearchns, 298. Peculiarities in 
the Indian tides, 299. Averfion of the nativei of the 
Eail to the fea, 303. Major ReanelP'S account of the 
river Ganges, 306. Endeavours to afcertain the fituation 
of the ancient city of Palibothra, 307. How the Indian 
trade has beirn carried on through Egypt at different times, 
310, Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea by ancient 
writers, 314. Deccan, the ancient Dachaoos of Arrian, 
327. The ufe of the mariner's compafs learned by the 
Eaftems from the Europeans, 333. The Gentoos in- 
flexible in their religion, 336. * Computed number of Maho- 
metans in India, ibU, Extenfive circulation of Eaftem 
goods by the caravans, 352. The natives of India the 
carlieft known people who were civilized, 197. Their 
divifion into cafts, 199. The ]5erfe6lion of Indian manu- 
faftures accounted for, 201. The general tenure of land 
there, 208. Charader of the Hindoo code of laws, 217. 
General account of the . pagodas, 220, Fortrcffes, 227. 
Mechanic arts, 228.' Literature, 231. Their fciences, 
240. Their religious tenets, 258. Origin of fuperftition, 
263. The pure theology of the Brahmins, 274. General 

• reflcftions formed on the preceding review of the Eaftern 
nations, 284. The manners and cuftoms of the natives in- 
fluenced by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 362. 
Account of the Sanfkreet literature, 374. The Heeto- 
Pades, 375. The Five Gems^ 377. Qde from WuUi, 

, ilfid. Specimen of Indian conveyancing, iiid*. The four 
aeras of Indian chronology, explained, 378. 

Indicum^ of the ancients, the fame with modern indigOi 

372- '• . 

Indigo^ the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and its 
ufes, 372. ^ 

Indus y river pafled by Alexander the Great, 16. His voyage 
down'that river, 19. 

Inftitutlons of India, the permanency of, accounted for, 202. 

Intereji of money, the raoft exaft ftandard of commercial pro- 
fits, 140. Chronological view of, 141. 

Joanna oi Navarre, her exclamation at the wealth of the city of 
Bruges, 344. 

Italy J rife of the commercial ftates of, 108. They import the 

. produAions bf India, 109. The profits they' reaped from 
the Crufade^ 117. See Femce^ Genoa^ &c. 

Itineraries of the Roman empire, how formed, 322. 
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yulias Cafarf his magnificent prefent to Servilia, the mothcf 
of Brutus, 58. His ignorance pf the Britifti tides, 299. * A 
general furvey of the whole Roman empire undertaken by 
him, 322. ., , 

yttfitn^ obfervations on his account of the progrefe made hf 
Seleucus in India, 365. 

jfu/Hnian^ emperor, \how he introduced the £lk-w6rm into thfi 
Greek empire, 96. * 



LanJ, the general tenures of, in India, 209. 363. Specimca 

from an ancient grant of, 377. 
J^atitudesy how afcertained by the ancient, geographers, 8(L 

Were more readily determined by them than longitudes, 88. 

327- 
La<wyers^ European, the ftyle of,' compared with that of thi 

Eattern Pundits, 377. 
LeiBnitx, his account of the inftruftions given to the Ploncn- 

tinc aipbafiadors to the Soldan of Egypt, 341. 
Logic and metaphyfics, ftate of, in India, 243. 
JLongttudes of places, ho\y determined by ancient geograpliers, 

86, 3^8, 



M 

Magellan, effe^ls a pafFagc for the^ail Indies weft ward from 

America, 1 77. . . 

Mahaharat^ an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 232. 

Extrads from, 242. 245. 277. 
Mahfnoud of Gaznah, the vaft £eet that oppofed his invalioa 

of India, 297. 
JMabomet, rapid fpread of his religion, and the great efFe6l» 

prodDc;e4 hy it, 98. ', Cpritributed gr^tly td extend thk 

commerce of Afia and Africa, 159. 
Mahomet II.. Emperor of the Turk», fubdues.tKe Greciaft 

empire, 133. " 
Mabudelj M. his proofs of the ignorance of the ancients as to 

the nature of filk, 318. 
Jifalahar coaft, probable deriratipn of its name, 93, Ho* 

mentioned by the Arabian writers, 103. 
J^alacca^ the city of, rendered the ftaple of the trade carried 

on in the Eaft by the Portuguefe, 150. 
Jiffaidive iflands, probable derivation of their name, 93. 
Afan^ a review of his progrcfs in fecial life, ^04, 

Manu* 
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MmmfaBuritf Indiaii» the perfedion of» accounttfd feft 

20I. 

Maftf none prior to thoTe formed U^ iiluftnite Ptolemy's gco- 

eraphy have reached modem times, 85. 
marco Poloy the Venetian, account of hk traTelt, 132. Ob* 

JeAions to his relations, apd vindication of them, 342. 
Marfalks^ opens a trade with Conftantinople for Indian com* 

modities, iii. 
M^oudh the Arabian, his account of India, 353. 
MeccOf the teniple there vifited as well by commercial as by 

devout pilgrims, 114. The pilgrimages to, . contributed 

greatly to facilitate trade, 159. Account of the caravans 

• which vifit the temple there, 349. 

Medici^ Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a com* 
mercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his countrymeo, 
127. 

Mediterranean fea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 
166. 

Me^hafienes^ his embafly from Seleucus king of Syria, to India, 

• 33. His account of India, 34. 

MocemgOy doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac» 

count of the naval ftrength of that republic, 347. 
ilfwiii/& annalifts, a chara^ker of, no. 
MonJoonSf the firft application of them in voyages to ladia, 

Mofes^ the books of, the moft ancient and genuine record of 

the early ages^of the world, i. 
Mujirisy a port on the coait of Malabar, frequented by ancient 

navigators in the Indian trade, 52. 
Mythology o{ the Greeks, the natuim origin of, 265* 
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Mn/flr SUfaht general review of his Indian expedition, 

296. 
Nagara of Rolemy, its latitude accor^ng to D'AnviUe) 

80. 
^avigaiiont origin of, traced, 4. Where firft cultivatedj 5. 

How introduced among the Egyptians, 6. 
flearchw^ commands the naval ei^pedition of 'Alexander the 

Great down the Indus, 19. Remarks on, 298. 
flkephorus Gregora^^ his charader of the Genoefe at Conilan- 

tinople, 339. 
fftebbuhr^ his evidence in favour of the European origin of the 

mariner's compafsi '535. 
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OmoTt caliph, founds the city of Baffora, loo. 

Ormusi the ifland of, feizcd by the Portugucfc, 15a. Befcnp 

tion of, ihU, 
Oudet nabob of, the gre^t probabilit j of difputcs between him 

and the Seiks^ 204* 



Pagodas of India, general account ofy 220. 37a Are placed 

with aftrononucd precifion, 381. 
.Pedibothraf endeavours to afcertain the fituation of that city, 

» 307- 

Palmyra^ by whom, and on what occafian built, 47. Its 
ftupendous ruins, 50. Its prcfent ftate, ^'i. / 

Panjah^ progrcfs of Alexander the Great through that coun- 
try, 16. 

Papyrus^ occafion of its being difufed for writing on, 338. 

Parchment^ when firH ufed for the repord of chartera and 
deeds, 335. 

Parian^ the moH contemptible race of men in Indi^ 336. 

^359- . . . / 

Patna% evidences of its not being the ancient city of Palibo* 

thra, 308. 

Pearls 9 their hi^h eftimation among the Romans, 57. Wex^ 
dearer than diamonds, 3x8. 

Pera^ the chief fuburb of Conftantinople, granted to the 
Genocfc on the fubverfion of the Latin empire there, I22«t 
The Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 133. 

Pfrfia^ how the commerce between that country and India 
^^as conducted, 43, Vigorous cultivation of the India 
Trade, 94. The filk tr^e engrofTed by the Perfians, 96. 
Their extortions introduce the (Uk^worm to Europe, 96* 
Is conquered by the Arabs, 99. , Neflorian churches 
planted there, 104. Amount of the revenue of the Per- 
iian monarchs from Herodotus, 293. Iniiliances of their 
ancient averfion to the fea, 304. 

Pbalanxt Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the Great, 

27- 
Pbenkiant^ how they opened a commercial intercourfe with 

India, 7. Are faid by Herpdotus to hav^ palled the Cap6 

of Good Hope, 167. ' 
Philofophy^ the cure for fuperftition, 27 a. ^ 

PilgrtmageSf 



Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, undertaken as well from cofl!^ 
mcrcial as from pious motives, 115. Account of the pil* 
primages to Mecca, 349. * 

Pupay*% fables, the origin of, traced, 376. . 

PlatQ, his political objedlions to commerce in a well-regulatca 

• commonwealth, 317. 

PUny the elder, his flendcr knowledge of India, 68. His ac- 
count of the ifland of Taprobajre, 83. *" Obfervations oil 
his account of the progrefs of Seleucufe in India, '305. 

Pomponiits Mela^ his account of the ifland of Ta^robanc, 82. 
And of the Cafpian fea^ 3i4«. 

Porcelane^.xhc firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 

P^rtugaly circumftances that led the Portuguefe to the difco* 

' very of" the Cape of Good Hope/ 14^. Vigorous excr* 
tions of the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaftern trade, 149, 
They aim at a monopoly of the trade to the Eaft, 15 1 . Efta- 
bhfti a commercial empire in the Eaft, 156, Tlieir aftivity 
in exploring the Eaftern countries,' 169. They drive the 
Venetians out of the European markets, by reducing the 

• prices of India goods, 172. How they remained fo long 
in the exclufivc poflcflion of the Indian trade, 176. Arc 
mailed at length in the Indian ocean by the Dutch, 178^ 
And by the Engliih, ibid. Repulfe the efforts of Solyman" 
the Magnificent to drive them from India, 192. . Their 
intercourie -with infidels licenced by a Papal bull, 340. 

Porust oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great ia 
India^ 16. Remains fteady to the Macedonian intereft» 

Potojiy the difcovefy of the filver mines of, the firft perma- 
nent fource of • wealth derived by Spain from America^ » 
185. 

Ptolemy^ the geographer, eftimate of his fcientifical know- 
ledge, 68. Eftablifhed geography upon its proper prin* 
ciples, 69, His accounts of the continent of India ex- 
amined, 71. His geography of India adjufted by that of 

• »odcm times by M. D'Anvill^, 73. Inftances of his 

• cxaftnefs in fome pofitions, 80. His account of the 
ifland of Taprobane, 83. His chara6^er, by -Agathe- 

^merus, 321. His- geographical errors, 323. From what 

matei^als he compofed his geography of India, 330. 
Ptolemy Lagus^ eftablifhes the feat of the Egyptian govern- 
ment at Alexandria, and eredls the light-houfe on the 
Pharos, 38. ^ 

Ptolemy Philadelphus^ projefts a grand canal to facilitate the 
' intcrcourftf between Egypt and India, 39. Founds the 
city of Berenice, iUd. 
Pultanabf jhe ancient Plithania of Arrian, 321. 

Ramuf§ 
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Itamufio deteAs the geographical errors of Ptolemy, 323. 
Raynaly Abbe, charader of his hiftory of the Eaft and Weft 
. Indieis, 189. ' - ^ 

Rtd SeOf derivation of the name, and the different appHca^ 

tions of it by the ancients and the modems, 300. 
i^^ir^'(7ii ahdruperftition difcriniinated, 260. 
Renaudoty M.' his tranilation of the Eaftern voyage of n two 

Mahomedans, from the Arabic, vindicated from the chaise 
. of impofitidn, . 33 1 • 

Rennell Major, his illuflrations of the Indian expedition of 
, Alexander, the Great, 20» 293. 302. • His account of the 

river Ganges, 306. Remarks. on his acconnt of the fitu- 

ation.of the city of Palibothra, 307. His opinion of the 

Egyptian navigation examined, 312.. 
Rimocolura^ the ancient port of communication between Phe^^. 

nicia and India, 8. 
Rogery M« his account of the Indian chronology, 379. 
RotnCf rife of the power of, 45. How fupplied with Indian 

commodities, 47. Its imports from thence, articles of 
v' luxury, 54. Spices, 55.^ Precious ftones, 57* Silk, 59. 

Renxained ignorant of the nature or. production of filk^ 6o. 

How. the breeding filk- worms was introduced into the 

Eaftern empire, 95. Confequences of tne Roman empire 
. being diifolved by the Barbarians, 129. How the itinera* 

ries of the empire were formed, 322^. 
•Rufia, a commercial intercourfe by land opened between that 

country and China, 353. ' 
Ryots of Indoftan, enquiry into the tenure by which they 

hold their pofFeffions, ^6$»^ 



Sacontahy an ancient Indian dramatic poem, account of, 

- «55- -• ■ '. . '. \ * . ' 

Sacotecaiy the mines of, in Mexico, importance of the difco- 

: very- of, to Spain, 185. . 

Saint Croixf Baron de, obfervations on his Critique des Hif* 

toricos ji' Alexandre le Grand, 304. 
Samarcandy by wliat name known to Alexander tjie Greats 

,14. ^Ita latitude, *as afcertained by D*Anville, 80. 
Swdracottusy an Indiaai prince, his revolt againft, and treaty 
withy Selcucus, king of Syria, 32. 

Sanjkrefi 
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tanjireet literature, a new acquifition, 374. Mr. Halhed^l 

account of, 37 c. 
Sanudof Marino, his account 6( the Venetian trade with India 

in the fourteenth century, iiS, 
Sctencfi and Arts* where fird cultivated, 2. A view of the ftate 

of, in India, 242. 
Scyiaxf of Caryandra, hia naval expedition to India, ii. 

Givea fvbolons accounts of the country, 12* Why hia voy* 

age 18 not mentioned by Arrian, 297* 
Sea^y^f modem, eftablidied upon the fante principle with 

the phabnx of Perfiana formed by Alexander the Great, 

Seih of India, probability of difputes between them and the 
Britiih, 294. Their fituation and chara&er, 295. 

SdeuaUf the fucceffor of Alexander, his expedition to India, 
32. Obfervationa on, 305. 

&&, fultarit the conqueror of the Mamelukes, his attention 
to the advantages of the Indian commerce, 190. 

Semiramsff AcfzS. fleet that oppofed her invi^oaof India, 
297* 

Sira MetrspoRff of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D'An- 
tiUe, 80. 

Sarlnghanif defcription of the Pagoda thefe, 226. 

Sefijru^ king of £gypt, the firft who rendered the Eg^tians 
a commercial people, 6« Improbabilities atteamng his 
fuopoied expedition to, and conqueft of India, 289. 

ShJkr^ fofne account of, 244. 377* 

SuleMaf account given of this iiland by Cofinas Indicopleu* 
ftes, 93. 

SUk^ its high eftimation among the Romans, 59. The trade 
for, engrofTed by the Pei-fians, 95. Silk* worms obtained and 
cultivated by the Greeks, 96. Account of the Venetian 
and Florentine trade for filk, 124. Igpnorance of the an- 
cients, as to its produdlion, 318. Why difliked by^the 
Turks, 321. 

Silver is continually drained from Europe to carry on the Eaft 
India trade, 180. Europe how enriched by this exporta- 
tion, 1 88. 

Stfut Metropoltiy of Ptolemy, endeavours of M, D'Anville to af- 
certattt itsfituaticm, 75. 

Slave trade^ modern, the origin of, i8f. .Is largely earned 
on by the African caravans, 351; 

Solomon^ king of Judea, inquiry into his maritime commcice, 
a« Builds Ta(imor in the defert, 47. 

Sofyman^ the Magnificeat, his efforts to dove the Poitugacfe 
from India, 190* 

SmI, 
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1W» defcription of^ from ^be Mahabarat, 242. 

SfatHf how that country happened to have the zivznUigt 
and honour of difcovering America, 144. Gold and fiU 
ver the only profitable articles they found in America, 185. 
Are obliged to colonize in order to improve their difcove* 
ries, 187. 

SfieeSf and aromatiC8» why much ufed by the ancients, g^. 
Vaft modern confumption of themi 175. 

Slrabof his obfcure knowledge of India, 66. His * account of 
jthe ifland of Taprobane, 8i. Denies that Sefoftris ever en- 
tered India, 291. Evidence of his flcnder knowledge of 
India, tii. His account of the Cafpian fea, ^14. How 
he juftines his n/egled of Hipparchus, 321. Hie free expo* 
fition of ancient tneology. 282. His account of the jealous 
caution with which the Indian women were guarded, 362. 
His account of the ancient dyes, 372. 

SumMra, the ifland of, vifited by the early Arabians, 102.. 
Was the Java Minor of Marco rolo, 343. 

Superfiition and religion, difcriminated, 260. Origin of 
fuperftition, 262. Progrefs of, 266. Pi<Slure of Oriental 
fuperftition, 267. Philofophy fatal to, 271 J 

Surya SidMantat the fcientifical merit of that ancient Oriental 
compofition, 382. 

j^//«, vaft quantities of fpices confumed .in his funeral pile, 
56. 



Tadmor^ in the defart, by whom built» and for what purpofe^ 

47; Its ilupendoiis ruins, 49. Its prefent ftate, 5i« 
Tamerlane^ his judicious choice of the feafon for his Indian 

campaign, 296. 
Taprobane^ StrsTbo's account of that ifland, Si, Pliny's ac* 

<:ount of it, 82. Ptolemy's account of it, 83. Appears to 

be the ifland of Ceylon, 84. Account given of tliis ifland 

by Cofmas Indicopleudes, 93. ^ 

7tf//tf, great drought there, 296, Vaft numbers of Tcflels for 

water-carriage there, 296. 
Tea has within a century become a ncccflary of life in many 

parts of Europe, 356. Amazing annual importation of, 

tbid* 
TreA'4rte^ firft mention of, by Arabian travellers, 103. 
TideSf of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 299. 
7Vtf//^»howat firft condudea between di£Ferent countries, 3. 

Between Egypt and India, 38. Exports and imports of 

India, 54. 

D o TranfmtgratiOHf 



INDEX. 

Tranfmigraiton of fouls, the Eaftem doftrine off exphined, 

280. 
Turhi their fcrnples concerning the wearing of filk, 321, 
7jr^9 the befl account of the comtnercial tranfaCtions of tint 

citjy to be found in the prophet Ezekidy 49a. 



Vafu Murrhlnat of Pliny, inquiry into the nature and compo* 
fition of, 33c. 

Venki^ firft rue of, as. a commercial ftate, io8. Conftanti- 
noplc taken, in conjundion with the crufaders, 119. The 
Venetians cngs^e largely in the trade and manufadure 
of filk, 120. The Latin empire in the Eaft fubverted, 
121. The Venetians fupplanted in the trade with Con- 
' ftantinople by the Genoefe, 124. They fettle a trade 
with Alexandria, 125. Account of the Venetian trade 
with India in the fourteenth century, 128. Travels of 
^ Marco Polo, 132. Their trade extended bv the Turks fub- 
duinflr the Gre^k empire, 134. Remarks on their trade 
for Indian goods, 136. Evidences of the great wealth 
they acquired by this trade, 140. Alarm taken at the 
dired voyage to Eaft India, by Vafco de Gama, 149. 
Meafures profecuted by the Venetians to check the pro- 
ercfs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, i C3. The Portugucfc 
fupplant them in the European Market, by reducing the 
prices of Indian goods, 172. The great extent of thdr 
trade, 346. The bank of Venice the firft formed of any 
in Europe, Hidn Amount of the Venetian naval ftreogtb 
in the fifteenth century, 347, 

VlugBeg^ his aftronomical tables, 8o. 

VirgiU A good natural hiftorian, aa well as a ddcriptive 
poet, 318. 

Volneyy M. his account of the camel, 349* And of the 
caravan from Damafcus to Mecca» 350* 
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Wtlford^ lieutenant, his examination of Arrian'a Periplus by 
onodem names and fituations, 321. 
y " Wilkitut Mr. account of his tranflation of the Heeto-^|>ade8| 

375- 



INDEX. , 

IVmtnt the jealom feclufion of» in Indi«» whence derived, * 
fVuIlip charafter of an ode traoflated from, 377* 
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Zemin Jarjt their offift in the gorernment of Indoftan, 365, 
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New E1)IT10!i« of the follonvlng WOkKS, written hy the 
fame AvTHoHy bave been lately publi/hed iy T. Ca]}bll» and 
W. Daviesi In the Strand* 

1. The Hiftory of Scotland during the reign of Quccrt 
Man and of King Jamee VI. till his Acceflion to the Crown 
of England; with a review of the Scottl/h Hiftory previous to 
that Period; and an appendix^ containing Original Papers. 
2 vols. 4to. 2I. ^8. 

•V* Another Edition in 3 vols, royal 8vo. il. i6«. 
f^t Another Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. il. is. 
Jf f Another Edition in 3 Pocket VolumeSi with new 
Plates ; on fine wove Paper, 15s. on common Paper, los. 6d. 

2. The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
with a view of the Progrefs of Societv in Eurofef from the 
Suhverfibn of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the 
fixteenth Century. Embelliftied with 4 Plates, elegantly en- 
graved. 3 Vols. 4to. 3I. 3 s. 

%♦ Another Edition in 4 vols, royal 8vo. 2L 8s. 
t+t Attother Edition in 4 vols. 8vo. il. 8s.' 
^t^ Another Edition in 4 Pocket Volumes, with new 
Plates ; on fine Paper, il. on common Paper, 148* 

3. The Hiftory of ^fflrnVtf, Vols. I. and II. 4to. Illuftratcd 
with Maps, 2I. 2s. ^ 

*^j* Another Edition in 4 vols. Royal 8vo. 2I. 8s. 
-|'4-t Another Edition, 4 vols* 8vo. il. 8s. 
§^§ Another Edition in 3 Pocket Volumes, with nei^ 
Plates; on fine Paper, 19s. on common, T4t. 

4. Two additional Chapters of the Hiftory of America, 4to* 
78. 6d. in Boards ; — or 8vo. 5s. in Boards. 

5. An Hiftorical Difquifition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India ; and the Progrefs of Trade 
with that Country prior to the Difcovery of the PafFage to it 
by the Cape of Good Hope. With an Appendix, containing 
Obfervations on the Civil Policy— the Laws and Judicial Pro- 
ceedings — ^the Arts — ^the Sciences—- and Religious Inftitutioni 
of the Indians. 4to. 1 88. ^ 

6. Another Edition in a Pocket Volume, on fine Paper, 
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7. Dr. Robertfon's Hiftorics complete, in 8 vols. 4to» 
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